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This translation into English of the late Professor Ewald's 

E^ork OD the Book of Job, the third part of his Bichter dcs 

wMtcn Bundes, has been made on the same principles as that 

i work on the Prophets of the Old Testament, which has 

^appeared as volumes ix, xii, sviii, xxi, and xxvi of this series. 

|The translator has considered it his duty, in this as in the 

former case, to faithfully observe the fundamental principles 

fton which the great interpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures per- 

Kformed his task of reproducing as closely as possible the mi- 

I iintest peculiarities of his Hebrew authors, even at the cost of 

t German grammar and idiom. Real students of Ewald would 

not thank an English translator for the attempt to improve 

upon him. On one point only has any concession been made 

to English popular taste. The Hebrew proper names in this 

kolume appear, with the exception of ^lt^^ in their traditional 

inglish form. This slight departure from the author's practice 

' transcribing these names in their Hebrew form can hardly 

I regarded as the violation of an essential principle of his 

commentaries. 

The references in this volume to other works of the author's 
tave been made as explained in the "Translator's Preface" to 
St volume of the "Prophets". The §§ of hia Hebrew 
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Grammar, which in the German of this volume of the Poets 
of the Old Testament are those of an early edition, have been 
made to correspond with the paragraphing of the last editions 
of that work. The first edition of this Commentary has generally 
been compared with the second and last, from which this trans- 
lation is made, and important differences between the two 
have frequently been noted. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 



INTRODUCTION. 






1. THE THOUGHT OF THE POEM. 
It is easy to see from the first glance at the book that 
the poet is mak uig_ the_eyila -which afflict mortals the sub- 
ject of his consideration. He found the view which had pre- 
vailed from of old down to his own times already self-contn 
dictory, and he attempted a profounder solution of the con- 
flicting principles. The successful accomplishment of this task,' 
however, required as its condition the most distinct conception 
of the contrary notions themselves. 

1. According to the notion which descended even to Christian 
les (John ix, 2 compared with the ancient evidence Num. xxvii, 
3), the dark and grievous ills which befall man are the corre- 
sponding consequences of special sins. They arc primarily the 
consequences of the sufferer's own sins, but in exceptional cases, 
where the measure of calamity appears out of proportion to 
the particular sufferer's guilt, the causes of it are traced back 
to his parents or earlier ancestors. But in every case the ills 
are regarded as a consequence of personal sin. Nor need it 
create surprise that the ancient world possessed at the first 
no tried and valid notion as regards the causes of human ill. 
The idea of evil, ill, is of such a wide and indefinite nature, 
the causes of it are both so various and so concealed, that even 
after long experience and close examination it remains difficult 
to present a satisfactory theory of it. As long as natural evil, 
is evil which is involved in the very creation and con- 
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stitution of the world, is not distinguished from personal evil, 
I or fixim what is properly wickedness, and as loug as men in 
their personal capacity are not more strictly looked upon as 
raised above merely external evil and wickedness which has not 
touched them personally, it will be impossible to attain to a 
view of evO in its relation to man which will be in all re- 
spects satisfactory. As long as the above conditions of such a 
' view are unfulfilled, the best, and, as far as the simple feelings 
of early religion are concerned, the most natural view is that 
above referred to, which arose in the most distant antiquity. 
This was a conception which early antiquity embraced with 
affection and reverence, which was subsequently held for a 
long time, and which must always retain a certain justification 
in less elevated and more confined spheres of thought, inas- 
much as it contains a certain amount of truth. For every ill 
of the great undistinguished multitude of ills which befall a 
man, in whatever way it may have arisen, in any case always 
powerfully provokes serious consideration, and in the first in- 
stance compels him to abandon his customary indifference and 
to seek the less obvious causes of the calamities which he so 
painfully feels. In that case, what will ho more naturally think 
of than his sins and ill deserts ? For the unsophisticated mind 
feels profoundly that it is from sin that disturbance, confusion, 
and sufi'ering proceed. In this way natural evil also becomes 
a moral one to him who is conscious of such a disturbance 
and disorganisation within, and the wickedness of others with 
which he has connexion by ties of blood or famUy appears 
justly to reach him in its consequences. As long as the con- 
sciousness of human imperfection and of the magnitude of guilt 
has not been aroused with sufficient force or clearness, this way 
of looking at the undistinguished mass of evil is not without 
reason or usefulness. Every fresh calamity snatches men from 
their natural indolence and confused thoughtlessness, and every 
hard or severely felt blow of that kind is like the wave which 
} meant to impel the ship of the Boul, as it is stiU contend- 
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j^'^ing with the troubled billows of ignorance, towards a calmer 
I and fairer port. As thus in the case of men generally the re- 
\ cognition of the terrible nature of guilt in all its magnitude must 
oecome clear and vivid before they can in return overcome its 
terrors, so the men of early antiquity were confronted by the 
undistinguished aggregate of evil in all its forms in order that the 
truth of human guilt might be brought out most sensibly and 
painfully. And that nation of antiquity which esperienced and 
felt most vividly all divine truths in this respect also passed 
through the profoundest experiences, although in a greater or 
the feeling, that calamities arc the consequences of 
sin, pervades the whole of antiquity. So natural and powerful 
was this feeling in those ages that it was felt by everybody 
in that stage of human development, not only by individuals 
who were themselves the immediate sufferers but also by those 
who were merely spectators and contemporaries. 

Primarily, however, by the immediate sufferer himself. He 
;1b most directly the irresistible assault of mysterious sufter- 
iDg, whether it be the burning fever of a violent illness or 
some other peril threatening complete destruction. Assailed 
by the most painful sensations, experiencing nothing gentle, 
mitigating, alleviating, he believes that instead of the former 
gentle, quickening divine breath, the value of which he now 
for the first time fully recognises, he endures the wrath of 
God, xvi.9; xix. 11; xsx.21; Ps.xxxix. 11, 12; Lam. i. 12; ii. 1, 
3; iii. 1; iv. 11; that he feels His indignation entering into him 
X. 17, that he grievously and helplessly falls under His enmity 
xiii. 24; xxx. 21. This feeling seeks expression by means of 
the most varied figures. The unhappy sufferer feels as if his 
sufferings were an indignant, chastising hand, with which God 
clutches hira and which rests upon him heavily and without ces- 
sation, i. 11; ii.5; xiii.21; xix. 21; xsiii. 2; xxx.21; Ps.xxxviii. 
3; xxxLx. 11. The cruel pains of his calamities appear to him 
like those caused by sharply pointed and deeply penetrating 
;owa and missiles of all kinds, vl. 4 ; Ps. xxxviii. 3 ; Lam. ii. 4: 
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iii. 12. Tlieir iBcesaantly repeated and increasingly violent 
attack appears to him to be like that of a whole host of 
armed and fierce assailants, who continually march up with ever 
fresh forces to storm a fortress, relieving each other by turns, 
X. 17; svi. 9, 12 — 14; xxx. 12—15. And the solitary, frail 
mortal is set up as it were to be the obnoxious aim of all 
such incessant attacks, vii. 20; xvi. 11; Lam. iii. 12, and must 
probably at last succumb as if shamefully prevailed over by 
the proud enemy who seeks to entrap and to insult the poor 
unfortunate, xiv. 20; xix. d, 10; xxx. Id; Lam. iii. 4, All this 
appears, in consequence of the burning fire which he feels 
raging within, as if it were at the same time inflicted by the 
moat indignant enemy, as if the arrows which penetrate him 
were poisoned vi. 4; xxx, 27, and wrathful glances from God 
went through him without ceasing, vii. 19; xiv. ti; xvi. 9; 
Ps, xsxix. 14. On account of this overwhelming burden and 
torture, attended by the paralysis of all his energies, the suf- 
ferer feels himself irrecoverably banded over to a higher power. 
At one time it seems to him as if shut in on all bands he 
could find no exit, as in trackless horrible darkness iii. 23; 
xix. 8; Lam. iii. 7, 9; or as if he were in rigorous confine- 
•ment where he may not move or stir, vii. 12; xiii. 27; xiv. 
16; Lam. iii. 7; or as if entangled in a net and caught in 
Bnares xix, 6; Lam. i. 13. At another time, when the danger 
threatens and rages more violently, he seems to himself to be 
Binking as if forcibly overwhelmed, carried away by a vast 
flood, Ps. xxxviii, 5; xlii. 8; Ixxxviii. 8, 16—18; Ixix. 1 sq. (a 
figure not used in the Book of Job) ; or as if bunted and run down 
by a raging lion, x. 16; xvi. 9; laa. xxxviii. 13, or even a still 
more terrible case, as if pursued by the violence of a storm, 
hurled on high, dashed in pieces, ix. 11, 17; xiii. 25; xxx. 22, 
Now although these feelings and similes could not have arisen 
unless from the very first the more or less distinct forboding 
and terror of the divine wrath had existed in the background, 
this terror nevertheless only becomes truly powerful and definite 
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[ in the course of such calamities and pains. It is in liis mys- 
terious afflictions that the poor sufferer thinks he finds the 
proof and evidence of the divine disfavour and hostility (I hnoio 
that Thou will not acquit me, says Job, ix. 28 ; x. 13 ; xxx. 23). 
Thus the trouble is twofold, possessing the whole soul and fil- 
ling it with the darkest terrors. AH the afflictions which arc 
either actually endured or threatened and dreaded become thus 
precisely so many images of anguish and alarm to the confounded 
soul which is labouring under the delusion of the divine wrath; 
boundless dismay, horrible despair, is added to the physical 
tortures of the body, destroying every consolation, iii. 24, 25; 
ix. 11, 15— 20; xxiii.l6; Ps.vi.7,8; xiii.3; Ixxxviii. 16. Whilst 
he supposes that he feels most painfully the glance and hand 
of his angry God, he must still feel on the other hand that 
Grod as the glorious, kind and gracious One has withdrawn 
from him and appears to stand afar off with His face turned 

L away, xiii. 24; xix. 7; xxiii. 8, 9; xxx. 20, 21; Ps. xiii. 2; x. 

I 1 sq.; xxxviii. 15. And although with every new and unexpected 

' stroke he experiences afresh the wonders of the divine power, 
this power is nevertheless simply dark and terrible in this case, 
ix. 11 sq.; x. 16. This dismay, this ceaseless foreboding terror, 
is finally the more intense in proportion as the consoling and 
cheering prospects which the ancient world entertained regard- 
ing the gloomy Underworld, or Hades, were few; from it there 
seemed to be no possible return, and dread of the death of 
the body, and of being compelled early to enter the Underworld, 
was great. So that a man, whom such a calamity befalls be- 
fore the satiety and weariness of old age, although in the 
moment of maddening pain the quickest death seems the one 
thing to be desired, vi. 8 — 13; vii. 15; xiii. 14, can yet at other 
times pray pitifully for at least a brief respite before the last 
breath is drawn, vii. 16, 19; x. 20; xiv. 5— 12j,Isa. xxxviii. 
10—13. — And if the man who is thus afflicted is conscious of » 
no_^fini^e grievous sin, it will still appear to him in the 
midst ^ all these conceptions, as if his incessant pain tor* 
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tiired and compelled him to reflect and in penitence and sub- 
imssion coDfees transgressions tlie commission of which he can- 
not recall. His sufferings become a painful instrument of tor- 
ture with which God enquires after his sins, x. 6, becoming 
constantly more intense in proportion as he makes resistance 
(aa in fact by the impatience and rebellion of the sufferer his 
sufferings increase) ix. 12—20, 34 ; x. 10, 17 ; xiii. 21. The 
final punishment, the end of the process of torture, death itself, 
appears to be irrevocably determined, and God, delaying and 
yet constantly bitterly punishing, merely meditating amidst 
the interchanging severe torments upon the manner of the cer- 
tain impending death, xlii. 15, 26; xiv. 17; sxiii. 14. In such 
circumstances the thought of God's omnipotence is itself a bur- 
den and a terror, because a mortal (even should he innocently 
fall) appears unable to deliver himself in opposition to omni- 
potent decrees, inasmuch as beyond God there is no appeal, 
but He is the almighty and at the same time the highest 
judge, ix. 2—20, 30-33; xxiii. 6, 13, 14; .xxx. 18. 

However the spectators and contemporaries also behold in 
such suff'erings a sign of the divine punishment of the suf- 
ferer himself: his misfortunes are an unfavourable witness not 
to himself alone, xiii. 27; xvi, 8, but also to his fellowmen. 
The alarming sight of such sufferings, which sometimes provokes 
disgust even, combined with the consciousness of possible parti- 
cipation iu similar sin and punishment, excites even in the 
kindly-disposed and considerate friend the suspicion, that the 
sufferer is paying the penalty of equally grievous sins. The 
ordinary, pusillanimous and selfish man carefully turns away, 
or even insults and mocks the sufferer, not blushing to charge 
^him with false crimes. As the poor man's afflictions in- 
'' crease, the confusion and error of such spectators grow, and 
nothing causes the sufferer deeper pain than this suspicion 
which he meets with from his fellowmen, this narrow-minded 
treachery by which he finds himself isolated or betrayed, this 
cruel scorn with which he finds himself so bitterly persecuted, 
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Ixxxviii. 8, 9, 19; Lam, ii. 15, 16; Isa. xlix. 7, liii. 3, 
I and many other passages. The most friendly and calmest of the 
\ spectators cannot refrain from urging the poor man to do pro- 
Wound penance at least, and they insist vehemently on con- 
Jfession of committed sins. 

The ancient languages also point by the forma and usages 
of many words to ideas of this kind as generally prevalent. 
Thus ya: is a stroJce of God, an affliction of the body intended 
as a puniihment; and how deeply the ancient Hebrews felt that 
the ideas of guilt, punishment, and suffering were interchangeable, 
is shown by several words which convey all these meanings, as _,, 
•fis, for instance, denoting properly what is wrong, a trans- .; 
gression, guilt, but also the mysterious sufferings connected 
therewith, Ps. xxxviii. 5; by nNtsn and yir^ transgression, sin, 
the consequences of wrong-doing, the punishment, or the suf- 
fering, are at all events often expressed, Ps. xsxix. 9, rather ^ '■ 
than the wrong-doing itself, on the supposition that the latter 
iplies the former." Nor, indeed, can any one deny that a 
ifound and eternal connexion subsists between sin and suf- 
fering, as much as between divine right and salvation, as 
the ancient nations, but particularly the Hebrews, surmised in 
such a grand and severe manner. It is only the form under 
which they conceived this connexion to exist which is confused 
and mixed with error in the above popular conceptions. 

2. For that view may fairly well suffice as long as human 
life remains in its first simplicity, but not as it grows more 
complex. With the progress of the collective life of the race, 
men's relations to each other become by degrees very compli- 
cated. The individual and separate households get interwo- 
ven with the prevailing order or disorder of a great commu- 
nity ; the inSividual so often suflcrs without corresponding per- 
sonal fault under the sufferings of the whole community, or 
bears alone even the guilt of a whole period, the consequences 
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of the errors of many centuries. As thus the disturbance of the 
simple equilibrium between suffering and personal conduct be- 
comes increasingly painful, that ancient view of the calamities 
of individuals as the consequence of their personal sins also 
receives perpetually more and more injurious shocks, inasmuch 
as experience so often and so decidedly contradicts it. This 
rift in the ancient notion, moreover, widens still further in an- 
other direction. The idea of guilt, which has been brought to 
greater perfection under this notion as its outward integument, 
becomes itself a means of its dissolution. For when that early 
delusion fully roused and aggravated the consciousness of guilt, 
it necessarily met with its end precisely as it attained this 
object: just in proportion as the heart has become softened 
and obedient, it has also become the more able to escape from 
its own darkness and errors. When once the idea of the true 
extent and the real magnitude of the personal guilt of mortals 
has become quite clear to the mind, it will turn with all the 
clearer perception and courage to the recognition of what does 
not strictly constitute a part of that guilt, and resist more 
and more decidedly the universal validity of the ancient belief. 
Men learn to put in opposite scales the measure of their suf- 
ferings and the measure of their possible transgressions; and 
in the case of the individual who suffers so severely but can- 
not with the most minute examination discover anything which 
completely answers to his afflictions, there arises from that 
early delusion a host of doubts and troubles xiii. 26''; Ps. xxv. 
7. And then, on the other hand, God himself is the being 
who is full of kindness and mercy, and as time goes on is 
more and more inwardly and cordially felt to be such. If 
that is the case, wherefore shall the sufferer not hope for re- 
lief from the mercy and salvation of God? For, indeed, mercy 
must be the predominant characteristic of God, and the Creator 
seems to be necessitated to treat his creature rather with love 
than with the desire to destroy it, x. 3, 8; xiv, 15. In the 
midst of the growing confusion and the increasing universality 
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of misery, the certainty and necessity of the indestructible di- 
vine mercy as the only salvation come more and more into the 
foreground : and when once this conviction has grown power- 
ful, it turns primarily against that ancient belief, which has be- 
come a delusion and superstition, as its dangerous antagonist. 
It is true that at first the endeavour was made to main- 
tain both of these contradictory views, inasmuch as the suf- 
ferer, though stil] oppressed by the feeling of the divine wrath, 
nevertheless prays to be chastised not beyond measure but 
rather to be pardoned, and while he wrestles with his afflic- 
tion gathers from the idea of the divine mercy reasons with 
which to excite God's pity. And as a fact noble souls which 
can discover such reasons , succeed thus in getting comfort for 
the moment*. The contradiction between these two ways of re- 
garding God,— as the hostile unjust tormentor, xxvii. 2, and as 
the highest judge from whom at all events no final wrong can he 
expected, xiii. 9; xi. 16,— the poor man seeks to overcome by 

' thinking of God as only at present hostile, xiii. 24; xiv.lG; xxiii. 

/ 3—17, and so putting forth his utmost strength he wrestles to 
Ljeel that He is once more inclined to him. But notwithstanding , 
there still remains an oppressive, unsatisfied feeling, inasmuch j 
as this solution of the contradiction involves on its part much i 
that is not clear and intelligible. And as the times grow in- 
creasingly complicated, as the life of the more conscientious 
gets constantly more troubled and toilsome, the hold of de- 
spair gets stronger, it becomes growingly difficult within the 
region of that ancient delusion, notwithstanding the thought 

^ef the divine mercy, to attain to lasting satisfaction. Even in 
i where a noble power of faith contends with despair and 

■ aspires to victory, we soon see notwithstanding at one time 
how the utmost effort to escape the fear of the divine wrath 
and the mockery of cruel persecutors, Pss. xxxv; xxxviii ; Ixix; 
, succeeds only with difficulty in overcoming and assuaging 
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the bitter, almost scornful^ contemplation of the frailty of hu- 
man life and endeavours Ps.xxxix., and at another time the most 
melancholy longing for salvation, pining almost in vain in a 
last effort to find comfort and deliverance, closing wilh a mourn- 
ful outlook, Ps. Ixxxviii.' If in such a case the affliction ne- 
vertheless afresh surprises the poor man who is not at all con- 
scious of such great guilt, and he sees himself disappointed aa 
regards the peace which should follow his innocence and the 
hope arising from divine mercy, is it not possible that at last 
pure despair may prevail and its source — that ancient belief — 
be turned against itself in fierce indignation? As a sufficient 
reason for such great wrath is not felt, the fear of that wrath 
becomes a dread of all divine leadings and providences in ge- 
neral, and the one thought which ought to bring comfort and 
hope to the sufferer — the thought of God^is changed into an 
image of terror. 

But this possible error does not reach its climax until the 
personal sufferer turns his dazed and dimmed eye from his 
own individual calamities to the consideration of the great 
world to find there its full confirmation. The man that is 
conscious of such perplexity and confusion within his own soul, 
such emptiness and desolation, discovers also very quickly ca- 
lamities of a similarly excessive character in the world around 
him ; indeed, he simply finds there things which answer to his 
own mood and experience. How many seem, on the one hand, 
to sufler most profoundly though no great personal guilt can be 
proved or presupposed in their easel On the other hand, how 
prosperous often is the powerful sinner who defies all law and 
order! If man's external fortunes are to serve as an index for 
the judgment as regards the divine favour, in such cases does 
not everything in the present world appear to violate all order, 
and does not experience teach the exact contrary of the early 
belief — the adversity of the faithful and, which is the most 
distressing, the apparently complete and lasting prosperity 
of the violent and lawless? ix. 22—24; xii. 5, 6; xxi. 6, 7; 
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xxiii, 14; xxiv. 1—25; comp. Pss. xlix, Ixxiii. And if it ia 
sought to excuse the outward prosperity of the wicked by the 
supposition, that at all events his sons would nevertheless have 
to suffer for it, is that really a righteous retribution propor- 
tionate to the dignity of God and of the human person? xxi. 
19—21 ; comp. V. 4. On the contrary, are not the sons of 
those who eufler innocently sharers in their parents' misfor- 
tunes from uo fault of their own? Do not many follow the se- 
ductive example of a prosperous sinner? xxi. 32, 33. In ge- 
neral, where is the mighty and manifest intervention of God, 
as judge which the early belief maintained? — Whoever in this 
general confusion under which the world seems to be sufiering 
feels himself involved and overwhelmed with no light or suc- 
cour from within or without, must naturally either sink into 
a state of gloomy and oppressive dread, in which, overwhelmed 
by the burden, he resigns all collected thought, or, if he re- 
mains too strong to give way to such cowardly fear, must rise 
up boldly in warm indignation against the confusion itself and 
Him whom he regards as its ultimate cause. For the mind 
of a healthy, intelligent man cannot comprehend such a pre- 
valence of wrong, inasmuch as it is a contradiction of his own 
nature. The dark unresolved enigma torments and teases him 
most painfully. Aud if such an impossible, yea, preposterous 
state of things appears to come even from God himself, and 
thus to force itself upon his attention, man possesses still the 
marvellous power and desire to turn with a Titanic daring 
against Heaven itself, to call to account the Omnipotent One 
regarding that which is to his mind so inexplicable, and not 
to tremble even in the presence of an angry and threaten- 
' _Jng God ! He who is thus driven by the dark storm of 
doubt and perplexity is more likely to sacrifice the ancient 
faith altogether with all that might be true in it, and a single 
individual may find it easier to combat the universally preva- 
lent, or even the sacred, notion, than that he should from con- 
ai deration for it betray a true experience which contradicts it 
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and faint-heartedly pay homage to tlic dark obscurity. Anfll 
if God and all the powers of the world endeavoured by mcana t 
of the ancient doctrine to deprive him of his conscious inno- 
cence, he could only all the more boldly in the midst of all 
dangers defend the hereditary faith itself against (the external) 
God, the outward world. 

But justly as the violated moral feeling revolts against the 
ancient delusion and in a short time inflicts upon it incurable 
wounds, this method produces no salutary result, but imme- 
diately nothing but increased perplexity, growing trouble. Thus 
we have, on the one hand, a delusive faith grown to a super- 
stition, and on the other, the same faith simply converted into 
its contradictory, doubt and denial degenerated into unbeliefl 
On both sides misconception: for both still depend upon ex- 
ternal appearances, without having grasped the whole and the 
heart of the matter. Nevertheless amid these painful mental 
throes the higher truth may at last come to light. Contra- 
dictory views when most strained and decisively brought out 
conduct readily to the clearness of truth. When doubt has 
been fully developed, it soon proves its own destruction ; under 
the ruins of it and the ancient faith tlicre is already lying 
secreted the purer truth which is so anxiously longed-for and 
the want of which is so painfully felt, and unexpectedly a fa- 
vouring wind calls it forth at the right moment. 

3, This correct view proceeds from the recognition of the 
fact, that outward evil as such is not at all necessarily the 
consequence and punishment of the sins of the individual, that 
physical evils such as earthquakes, pestilences, on the con- 
trary, befall both good and bad no less indiscriminately than 
physical benefits (corap, Luke xiii. 1 — 5; Matt. v. 45). On the 
other hand, outward evil which has its origin in human wicked- 
ness, e. g. oppression and cruelty, can although it affects the 
guilty most painfully, at the same time just as easily fall upon 
the innocent also. Evil as something outward, visible, and 
physical holds therefore no true inward relation whatever to 
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the personal merits of man, inasmuch as the most guilty may 
sometimes enjoy what is apparently the greatest prosperity 
and the most innocent may for the moment bear the most 
painful and humiliating suffering. It can, however, never destroy 
the immortal spirit of mau. The divine design of the evil which 
befalls a man must therefore be altogether different from that 
which the ancient belief supposed: evil must be intended simply 
to raise and bless him by arousing his spirit and compelling 
the exercise of its profounder energies. For when it meets him 
' as an enemy, it really arouses simply his hidden energies, the 
unused infinite treasures of his soul, to the endeavour to over- 
, come it, aud points the inexhaustible immortal spirit to its 
|Own dignity and power. But this spirit as it rises to the 
struggle, and partially or in the end wholly overcomes the dark, 
and disturbing view, becomes conscious of its own greatness. 
It^is in this struggle and victory that man becomes a partaker 
of the divine life, a truly free man and a ruler. So that evil 
assumes even a necessary place in the divine order of the world, 
and where there are the most and the greatest evils there also 
is the possibility of the most glorious victory and the highest 
happiness. It follows therefore that evil must befall all without 
distinction, and if it were merely the temptation, or the danger 
of the idea of erring, which had to be overcome, the most in- 
nocent would he obliged to pass through this fiery trial; just 
as, on the other hand, the most guilty is at all events in any 
case warned aud as far as Is possible for him summoned to get 
free from his guilt. And should the sin of parents and ancestors 
exert considerable influence upon their children and descendants, 
the spirit is notwithstanding so fresh and capable in each young 
member of the race that it can annihilate all earlier evils and 
return to the eternal divine mercy, comp.Deut.xxiv. 16; Jer. 
xxxi. 29, 30; Ezek. xviii, 1 sq.; John ix, 3. As accordingly trial 
successfully withstood and pain happily overcome are no longer 
evils, outward evils do not become really evils until they arc 
1, whether this takes place by means of the evil of a sin 
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wfiich is rooted in the heart, inasmuch as the heart which is 
oppressed thereby is inclined to regard every evil which is 
added from without as related, or whether it takes place by 
naeauB of the false notion of outward evil as a simple divine 
punishment. Iq the first case, the confusion of the inward evil, 
the evil conscience, with the external one, is put an end to by 
the destruction of the inward evil ; in the latter case, the mis- 
taken notion comes to an end of itseU by the shining forth of 
the pure truth as the noblest gain of the conflict with the evil 
itself, since the latter in this conflict of man with it must gra- 
dually reveal its own nature more and more distinctly, and as 
the false spectre of evil flees, the idea of trne moral evil be- I 
comes BO much the plainer and more certain. ' 

Is this so, there then naturally follows as a general prin- 
ciple for the person actually suffering, that he can overcome 
evil, without fear and despondency, simply by the assurance of 
the immortality of the spirit and of all other divine truths, by 
patience and fortitude in true faith and trust, and by the 
clearer knowledge of himself which comes through sufl'ering, 
while by the contrary, particularly by the conception of evil as 
simply the punishment of an angry God and by the gloomy 
fear and perplexity which arises therefrom, he only makes evil 
really dangerous and the burden of it most oppressive. — And 
"for the spectator follows the principle, that he may not be 
alarmed at the outward bugbear of evil and its more repulsive 
features, that he may not judge hastily and narrowly concerning 
its mysteries, nor impute to the sufferer some sin and prepare 
confusion by which both the suffering itself is made more 
painful and even the good intentions and the desire to com- 
fort of the sympathetic are frustrated. 

I - This thought in all its truth, according to the grounds and j 
'deepest sources from which it is necessarily derived, it is the ' 
.design and aim of the Book of Job to illustrate and magnify. 
At the time of the writing of the book it was without doubt 
a new thought, which here for the first time finds its worthy 
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and fully qualified apostle, but did not obtain general acceptance 
until a considerably later period. So greatly must tbe poet 
have outrun his age. We already meet in this book with the 
same fundamental view of evil which is subsequently briefly 
and forcibly established in the N. T. and will last for all time. 
T But here we see it as it is still wholly new in the struggle of 
its discovery, wrestling with its own inner necessity, in all the 
/ freshness of its genesis and formation. By this the book re- 
eeives a peculiar charm and special importance in comparison 
with the later and more concise expressions of the same truth. 
If we wish to see the terrors and dangers of the opposite er- 
rors in a vivid light, if we desire to experience on the other 
hand bow glorious and refreshing the pure truth is and how 
necessarily it springs out of its contradictions, we must weigh 
well what this book contains from beginning to end. Only in 
this one respect does the thought appear to be not quite fully 
brought out: we do not find here the idea of the eternal du- 
ration of the spirit in the same uncommon force with which it 
prevailed in later times. If subsequently, amid still greater er- 
rors, a multitude of martyrs bore testimony with their blood 
to the truth, that for an advanced faith even the greatest of 
outward evils— death itself — must lose its ancient terrors; if in 
the N. T. the highest example is given of divine victory over 
death; there is here, on the other hand, less ease and fami- 
liarity as regards these ideas, and Job has to contend much 
in order to get the first foundation of a certain hope in the 
immortality of his soul and of his just cause. This is, it must ; 
be allowed, the mark of an earlier and simpler view of life, 
and the ancient horror of death has not in this case been yeW 
completely overcome by the act of an innocent death. Still, 
on the other hand, it is clear that the thought of the book has 
no validity whatever if it cannot find the basis of its certainty 
in the immortality of the soul. For how can outward evil be 
overcome completely to the very end save that the soul main- 
tains the struggle with it to the end and is conscious that even 
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by the loss of the laat outward good — life itself — it will Dot 
perish? The new thought of the book tends by its very nature 
to this truth as that wherein it attains for the first time its 
own perfect power and clearness of view. And from this con- 
sideration alone we may infer that this constituent portion of 
the thought of the book could not be wholly wanting. But this 
truth appears here as only desire, surmise, and intuition struggling 
with difficulty and aspiration out of lower views, as a final 
outlook and necessity which only follows from the whole thought 
of the book and ail along remains somewhat in the distant 
background: hence rather a hope than a fact. See xiv. 13—15; 
xvi. 18, 19; six. 23 — 29; comp. the already more deeply feeling 
and stronger utterance of it Ps. xvi and xlix. More closely con- 
sidered, even this has in a certain respect its advantages, inasmuch 
as thus in the case of this particular truth also, which is the 
farthest off and highest of the whole book, we witness its throes 
as it were and its first birth, and feel how painfully and yet 
how necessarily and imperatively it forced its way out of the 
ancient trammels. When a truth for the first time comes to 
light, shooting forth in its first young impulses, it is always 
most easily recognised as regards its just claims, whilst later 
it often seems to luxuriate too rampantly and is easily again 
misunderstood. The Book of Job has the merit of having pre-~\ j 
pared for the profounder views of evil and of the immortality | 
of the aoul and of transmitting them as fruitful germs down J | 
to all subsequent times. 



2. THE MATTEE OF TEE POEM. 
The poet's design was not to express the thought of his 
poem hastily in the winged brevity of a lyric, as though he 
were still carried away by the first powerful feeling and by the 
magnitude of the truth; neither was it his design to present 
it nakedly as a simple doctrine or as a precept and direction. 
But the thought lies from the very first so profoundly and also 
so calmly in the poet's soul that he feels urged to present it , 
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in a complete form from all points of view. The thought there- 
fore shall be unfolded and established as necessary not merely 
out of the heart of the poet but rather out of the light of 
life's past experiences. It shall emerge from its own deep 
foundations, in the serious conflicts with its contradictories, and 
everything which seems to create and mould it, its contra- 
dictories from both aides, the various stages and advances of 
truer views — all this must in its proportion and everything in 
its own manner and its proper force appeal- and cooperate, in 
order that the indestructible higher truth may finally proceed 
from it all as the conclusion and necessity. Without doubt 
this is a higher grade of poetry, when the inward fire which 
the true thought has kindled in the poet has the power of self- 
deuial and self-restraint, whilst the calm and brightness which "^ 
on that very account prevail none the less in the poet look 
down upon and artistically describe in peaceful contemplation 
the sway, the struggle and the victory of this thought in the \ 
world, 80 that that first fire is only the hidden warmth with ' 
which the poem and its art are aglow, and which in turn re- 
kindles itself in the breast of every contemplator of such a 
finished work. Here we have most closely united an inner life 
and an outer form, the warmth and inwardness of feeling with 
the vivid realisability and truth of the calm course of every- 
day life, the impulse of personal hope and higher endeavour 
with the certainty of divine necessity ; the thought of the poem 
is precisely thus perceived in its profundity as well as its pre- 
valence acd power in the world. The Drama {for this kind 
of poetry belongs generally to the drama) includes within it 
not only lyric, but also the opposite of it, epic poetry. 

As the thought has to be unfolded and proved in this manner, 
its poetic quickening and embodiment is necessarily sought for 
from history : but in this wide field nothing immediately presents 
itself to the poet so suitable as a narrative from hoar antiquity. 
On the one hand, on account of the peculiar elevation, solemnity 
ind sacredness of a narrative from such a region; the poet feel- 
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ing such reverence in view of the loftiness and divine truth of 
the thought to be represented that he prefers to accompany it 
into a region by the purer air of which he feels himself bene- 
ficially quickened and hia thoughts brightened. On the other hand, 
on account of the poetic freedom of treatment which is allow- 
iable in the case of a legend of early antiquity, the more or leas 
scattered elements of which, as they have been preserved to me- 
mory, receiving from every successive narrator a new connexion 
and peculiar form, whilst most readily submitting to fresh hand- 
ling under the plastic art of a poet. As the dramatists of 
ancient India and of early Greece chose their materials from 
mythological sources, so to the poet, who is conscious of the 
power and vocation to give poetic life to that genuinely Hebrew 
thought, materials presented themselves from the antiquity of 
the Hebrews in the widest sense, which though not so mytho- 
logical were yet legendary. 

As such plastic material the poet chose the tradition of Job's 
sufferings and deliverance. For least of all can it be seriously 
,' doubted, that the story of Job which is here handled, is not 
described by the poet for its own sake as in the stricter sense 
history, but only serves as the material for the energies of the 
creative spirit of the poet, and is intended as the foundation 
for the artistic working-out of the leading thought to be pre- 
sented. For the work of the poet is not so much a history of 
Job as of his sufferings and his deliverance, and of the latter 
only so much is described as is required for the working-out 

I of the thought of the poem. But whatever serves this purpose 

I is wisely selected to meet the laws of artistic proportion. Just 
I as this art, as dealing unrestrainedly with the details accord- 
ing to its own designs, determines the general arrangement of 
the entire book, as will be subsequently shown, so it pervades 
'l it in every minute detail, to such an extent that hardly a 
I single word'is put down without its artistic propriety and suit- 
(fibility in the place it occupies. When, e.g., the poet gives to 
before hia calamities seven sons and three daughters and 
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afterwards restores to him the same number; when he de- ] 
scribes Job as living 140 years after his deliverance; when he 
presents every detail which the proportion of the whole work ) 
requires him to touch upon after the manner of such general 
proportions and relations— how is it possible to avoid seeing 

I that the story itself has become poetic and artistic under the 
liBDd of the poet? And if we had simply the appearance of 
■ Satan and the speaking of God, that would be of itself suffi- 
cient proof that the every-day level of history must not be 
looked for here, but a somewhat common material, in giving 
form to which the poetic thought constructs for itself its own 
higher, that is, purely divine history. 
f^ But on the other hand his unformed material cannot have 
Lbeen simply invented by the poet. For the invention of a 
history from the very first, the derivation of a person, who is 
at the same time intended to be regarded as historical, purely 
from the brain of a poet, is, as extremely forced and unnatural, 
so entirely foreign to the antiquity of all nations that it only 
gradually commenced in the later periods of an ancient litera- 
ture and is met with fully developed only in modern times. 
The ancient literature of the Hebrews does not contradict this 
observation. Although in the feeble final growths of its ancient 
trunk, in the books of Judith, Tobit, the historical accounts 

»are derived simply from the reflections of the poet, even in the 
caae of the chief characters and events, in the older books 
toere is no trace of this species of literary art ; nor was there 
any necessity for it at an earlier period, inasmuch as a poet 
who was less removed from earlier antiquity could without 
difficulty draw from the fullest legendary stream, whilst in the 
case of later generations this source failed with the course of 
time. The poet who wrote the Book of Job, however, lived at'H 
a time which still remained in many ways in living relation / 
■with the views, customs, and traditions of the early antiquity/ 
rhich was then disappearing with its peculiar characteristics.' 
rom which circumstance alone it may be confidently inferred, 
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that the poet was uot called upon to create the material of 
his work, but that a happy glance into the treasury of the 
legends of antiquity must naturally conduct him to the man 
whose history was most akin to the special thought which oc- 
cupied his own mind. 

The less legitimate, therefore, the question is, whether 
the work of the poet as we possess it contains history or 
fiction, as if a third thing were not possible, or rather the 
case, with all the greater urgency does the other question at 
once arise, what then did he find as ancient tradition ready to 
his hand? How much did existing legends present to him? 
For it is only when this point has been more particularly de- 
termined, that the degree of freedom ,witb which the poet 
handled his material and his own peculiar property in it, can 
be fixed. It is true that the answer to such a question is very 
difficult, particularly in the case of this book, inasmuch as in 
other cases of a similar nature in the Bible it is not easy. 
Tor a completely satisfactory prosecution of sucb an inquiry pre- 
supposes a rich store of related legends of the most various 
ages and localities. If the same legend can be traced through 
several directions and halting-places in the course of its travels, 
it is possible to determine more particularly how it has been 
gradually transformed after its first separation from its source, 
and what fresh changes have been made in it at each of its 
resting-places. Such abundant literary remains as we have 
from ancient India or Greece, often supply in conjunction 
with the other remains of antiquity sufficient assistance in this 
respect for such inquiries ; whilst in literatures which are more 
meagerly preserved, as the Biblical literature of this class, a 
legend appears very often standing quite by itself, preserved 
in one form only, although it may already have passed through 
many. Accordingly it is only when the inquirer has previously 
gained experience by the study of the plainer legends of more 
perfectly preserved literatures that he can successfully deal 
with the scattered fragments of legends in more limited liter- 
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[ aturcB. The legend of Job is now found recorded amongst 

I the older books of the 0. T. in this Book of Job alone, and 

we have neither an early, nor a late, account of him which may 

not be referred back to our hook. For all that is elsewhere 

I found regarding Job turns out on closer inspection to have been 

I derived from this book, or subjoined to it. And accordingly 

I the memory of Job would have probably wholly perished, if 

lour poet had not preserved it in this book by immortalising 

I therein an imperishable thought together with this ancient hero. 

PSut now that Job has most gloriously risen from the grave 

through the poet's mind and art, thus immortalised he lives 

henceforth a second life, as a light to others, which is evidence 

of the profound impression which the immortalised Job of our 

poet produced upon the centuries which immediately followed 

this spiritual resurrection. Job, as the poet describes him, is 

first mentioned Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, then more at length in the 

book of Tobit, particularly ii. 12, and James v. 11. But soon 

the endeavour prevailed to know still more of this Job than 

the poet had thought well to say, and accordingly his history 

passed through a second process of development, partly by 

means of the annexation of other narratives to those of this 

book in order to supplement them, partly by means of a free 

continuation and embellisbmeut of situations which had been 

^ already described in this book in brief outline; which two 
sources of alterations may be regarded as generally the chief 
causes of the formation of apocryphal narratives. The first is 
found especially in the Greek addition to the Septuagiut at 
the end of this book, where the innocent but vain attempt is 
made to connect Job, who was not found elsewhere in the pat- 
riarchal legends of the 0, T., with the Idumean king Jobab, 
Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34, based partly upon the similarity of the 
, names, which is however great in the Greek but not in the 
Pehrew *, partly upon Uz as Job's country, which could be 
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reckoned as belonging to Edom ace. Gen. xxxvi. 28 '. The se- 
cond kiud of cootiouation, when a later distant re-narrator 
had the courage to further develop the poetic form and re- 
suscitation of the history, is met with in the Koran*, where 
several passages of Job's life are freely expanded, without our 
being able to discover any other ultimate source of them than 
this book before us; for the things which the Arabians narrate 
of Job are based in the last instance simply upon various pas- 
sages of the 0. T. book, and it is in vain to search in Arabic 
for special oral or written sources*. Although we can thus 
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1), Gen. xxxvi. 33, is also then 
3, and a freali basis for ram- 
not well be regarded a!> Job's 
mother, Bosdppa. Tlio Greeli 
]f Job's years bsfure bi.s cala- 
mities, and to conjecture that the Hebrew book bad been Iranslated from the 
Serine, i.e., probably the Idumeon. — Tolerably early a variety of such detAJIed 
narratives regarding Job's fortunes must have been vrritten, bow his wife was 
caUcd Bacbma, the daughter of Joseph, etc. ; see Catal. cdd. ayr. JViu. BriL 
p. Ill j Itinerai: Uierelol. p. 587 ed. Wessel.; Jovmal Ai. 1845, p. 174. The 
additions fonnd in part here and there in the LXX, particularly ii. and at the 
end of the book, comp. with ArisleUB in Euteh. Pntpar. Evang. IX. 25, are pro- 
bably merely fragments of such a narrative. 
» But. lUTiii. 40—14 ; xxi. 83, 84. 

■ There are in the Koran two legends of Job peculiar Co it: as he prayed 
lo God for help, it is said, a cool spring broke forth at his feet, with which he 
washed himself free of the burning heat of bis disease (this appears lo have 
been derived from iiix. 8); and again, it is haid, that after his complete restor- 
ation he gently chastised his wife at the divine command (inferred from ii. 9 ; 
riii. 8). These legends, which the Koran only briefly indicates, and soma others, 
which where they differ have undoubtedly coma from impure sources, are nar- 
rated by the UobammedBQ Chroniclers more at length, see at present in their 
most lengthy form in Tabarfs Annals p. 268—276, ad. Dubeui (where a nilg 
of Job ID Basan, p. ST3, and the names of his children, p. 21S, are specially note- 
worthy), Abuif Hill. AntfisL p. B6 sq. ; see also Safe's Hotti on Oie Koran. The 
name Ai)&b, or Bjjflb, frequent in the Moliammedan writers, was not first intro- 
duced by the Koran, as several Arabians of the centuries immedialety preceding 
Uobammed were named after the ancient Hebrew hero (sea the particalars in 
the ZeitBchrifi JUt dU Kunde dea Morgenlandci III. p. 234): but many Biblical 
names were similarly naturalised in these uecturias among the Arabians. Thus 
every trace of Job in Islam belongs to the moldtude of Biblical histories that 
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Piollow the narratives concerDing Job from tbis book of our poet 
1 into late times, on the other hand, all external evidences 
LIS when we attempt to pass beyond the book itself, the 
work of the poet alone remaining to assist in the examination 

iof the question of the amount of raw material that descended 
to the poet from earlier times. And if this question is a bold 
one, it cannot nevertheless be evaded, and on closer inquiry 
admits, in general at least, of a tolerably satisfactory answer. 
The work of the poet itself, when strictly examined, displays its 
■various sources, or the points where the poet freely creates and 
where he was under greater external restraint. 
1. The name Job is not one first coined by the poet. His 
procedure in case he wished to coin names required for his 
purpose, may be inferred from the names of Job's daughtei^, 
3tlii. 14: for though he forms these names simply because he 
needs them in order to supply briefly with them the proof of 
.the perfect beauty of these daughters, on that very account 
''he coins them with a meaning which is easily perceived to 
suit his purpose. A similarly transparent, only slightly veiled 
meaning, is, however, not to be found in the name Job, as 
there are neither any traces of it elsewhere in the 0. T., nor 
can any plain derivation of it be found in the Hebrew tongue. 
p The name may perhaps originally, like most very early ones, 
^^^ have had its origin in the life of this hero, as a concise ex- 
^^^■pression of his chief characteristics, as the world remembered 
^^^P^Qiem^: still, the poet has plainly received it from tradition, 
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and can hardly have regarded even once its etymological meaning 
as significant, inasmuch as he does not apply it at all as con- 
tributing to his purpose. Similarly, the names of the three 
friends bear no relation whatever to the main idea of the book, 
or even to the special character of any of them as it is de- 
scribed in the book. From whatever legendary source the poet 
may have derived these three names', it is at all events cer- 
tain, that they were actual names which did not first origi- 
nate at the will and in the art of the poet. On the other 
hand, the manner in which the name and the entire idea of 
the hero would spring from the thought of the poem, is shown 
by the words Tobith and Tobia, Judith: names which have a 
perfectly intelligible meaning in Hebrew, and the veil of which 
may be easily withdrawn by any one who follows the poetical 
thought of the book in which they occur. 

2. The hero is removed into a particular country, Uz, or 
according to the pronunciation of the LXX 'i^vg. The deter- 
mination of its position is reserved for future iniiuiriea: in the 
Bible the ancestor of Uz is in the first instance reckoned to be- 
long to Syria, as a son of Aram, Gen. x. 23, undoubtedly because 
Aramaic was spoken there; but in the second instance he is 
reckoned more particularly amongst the sons of Nahor, or the 
relatives of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 21 ; or he appears too, because 
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rithia himself and by that act tama to God again : 
for, in foct, in this consists the highest idea of the hisloiy of this hero, ilii, 6; 
and we may without difficully suppose that Job's memory in general was pre- 
■errad in this form in ancient legend. The eoujeetura of some modems, that 
al"" denotes properly the man hated, treated as «n enemy (by God), which 
woald be a name in the highest degree indefinite, inexpressive, and indeed (in- 
aaoinch u the chief idea, God, would be absent from it] wholly obscure, is much 
I appropriate, the only recommendation of it being really the prejudice in 
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the country was at last, if perhaps only partially, subjugated 
by Edom, as a descendant of Edom's, Gen. xxxvi. 28 ' . Ac- 
cording to this, it lay therefore, as the Greek addition to the 
LXX says, on the confines of Idumea and Arabia, that is, 
bounded on the south by Idumea, on the west by Judea, on 
the east by Arabia; on the north lay probably Bashan, with 
which it is even confounded if the Mohammedans mean to de- 
scribe the country of Job*. After another fashion, this country is 
also made to belong probably to northern Arabia, as the southern 
boundaries of Syria and those of northernmost Arabia run 
very much into each other, and the Arabians extended them- 
selves continually in this direction ; according to this geography, 
Job is reckoned amongst the children of the East, i.e. the Sa- 
racens, i. 3, comp. Gen. XXV. 6; Judg, vi. 3. Further Uz has 
no renown in the legendary history of the Hebrews, either as 
a country or a people; it is, on the contrary, plain that the 
land first acquired a certain name through this book, and if 
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and with eqaal trath, Uz is called the native laud of Edom, 
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mstely related and only two different formations of one primitive iiamo. 1 have 
some time ago expressed elsewhere the view, that the name Uz was originally 
identioal with Esau, i.e., at first denoted tlie same nucnitivaled land (and people) 
which was also called Esau. To this the eipressiOD Lam. iv. 11 in particalar 
plainly points, and that it is legitimate so far as the letters of the words are 
concerned follows almost from what is remarked History of lirael I. p. 231 
(I. p. 336). The varinns localities and small eonntries to which the name Uz 
was subsequently further attaehad, appear therefore simply as remnants of a land 
and nation which in primitive times, at all events, must have eileoded far bejrond 
the country osaally called Idnmea; and perhaps the small country intended in the 
Book of Job may have been that wbich, as lata as Ptolemy, is specially named 
'AlDiti^. It is, however, unmistakeable that the name appears in the Boolt of Job 
preciselj' as a very ancient one, and that only after it had Ihns become so fa- 
mous again is it used Jer. ixv. SO in conjunction with Edom, ver. SI, and also 
»]ied in another manner Lam. iv. SI. 
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at the time of Jeremiah it was exceptionally more spoken of, 
Jer. XXV, 20, Lam. iv. 21, the explanation according to all the 
peculiar circumstances is, that the name at that time had again 
become more current by means of this book. It does not ap- 
pear, therefore, why the poet should choose a name which was 
so little renowned and almost forgotten in his time, unless he 
had been induced to do so by an ancient legend concerning 
Job. — Similarly, the three friends whom the poet thinks well 
to introduce are described so definitely as regards their native 
country that we are compelled to suppose that he has borrowed 
the names of these men and of the places of their extraction 
from early legends. The better known Idumean city, Tajman, 
is everywhere closely associated with the name of Eliphaz, 
Gen, xxxvi. 11, 15: although it is very probable that the poet 
selected an Idumean as the first and oldest friend of Job simply 
because this man, according to the poetic requirements of the 
book, must be the wisest of the friends, and wisdom at the 
time of the poet was regarded as specially indigenous in Edom 
and particularly in the city of Tfeman ^ Shuach, whence the 
second friend came, is, according to Gen. xxv. 2, a small clan 
between Palestine and the Euphrates, probably, according to 
Gen. XXV. 2 and Job ii. 11*, north-east of Uz. Naama, the home 
of the third, is met with elsewhere as a city of Juda, Josh. 
XV. 41 ^. Although, therefore, it will appear further on, that the 
poet in the first instance interwove this group of three friends, 
who come from the south, the north, and the west to Job, into his 
book, because he could not dispense with them in carrying out its 
idea, the particular men and places themselves cannot nevertheless 



I Comp. JiisUn-y of larad IV. 133 (UI. p. 8B6}. 
I It ia true Burekhardt's .Syr. p. 623 refers to 

tbc name of it ia rather to be 



a monnlaio .Lsiuui i" 
compared witli tbat of tbo 



BTident Moab, bat Cbc nai 
gbtI; King Sihon of tbat di 

" The better known name of (ho Minites, which is aniformly substituted 
fbo LXX (see Uatorn of Jsrael I. p. 2*0 sq (I. p. 344), can only have arii 
from ooufnaion with anolhor name, as AriatfflQS (iu Eusebias' iVoTmr. Eva 
IX. BSj stUl wrote MmvilQl. 
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have been arbitrarily inveuted, but must have beon found ex- 
isting here or there in ancient legenil. 

3, In addition to other commoner calamities which pure 
poetic invention could put forward, there is a very special and 
rare one placed upon the hero, which the poet makes to sur- 
pass all others, as the chief calamity and most violent and per- 
sistent pain, and to pervade the entire drama. Although it is 
at first, ii. 7, called simply a bad boil covering the whole body, 
in the course of the book it is so often and so plainly more 
particularly touched on that the most attentive readers of all 
ages have observed that the poet borrows his description from 
the worst of skin diseases, the elephantiasis, which is in gen- 
eral one of the most distressing, wearisome, and commonly 
most incurable of maladies. At the beginning violent itching 
of the skin, ii. 8; next the transformation of the healthy skin 
into one covered with loathsome boils, which now gather and 
run and then get hardened again, the skin thus becoming 
cracked, scaly and rigid, in many places thickening as if it 
were an elephant's hide, vii. 5; the gradual emaciation of the 
body under the disease often of many years duration, xvi. 8; 
xix. 20; XXX. 18; the fetid breath, which often of itself, even if 
the disease were not known to he contagious, frightens every- 
body from the presence of the diseased person, xix. 17; lastly 
the constant inward agony of the sutferer night and day as he 
feels his breathing oppressed and fears suffocation, vii. 4, 13, 
14; XXX. 17,^— all these are unequivocal indications that the 
poet really intended in the whole course of Job's severe af- 
fliction to describe this one as the greatest and last of those 
irbich affected his body *. Now, the reason why the poet sc- 



t HencB Boffeiera from thia diioaBC ufton desire to commit suicide, sec Ab 

>' HuL of Apou. Vii. 16. 

■ A mcdicnl riew of this disease, whicb is met with in M the hot couDtrie 
of Asia BDd Africa, though of infrequent occurrence and also varying witb il 
localities, will not be expected here. But we may remark, that as far back a 
ints of the Job of our book roach, elephanliiuiti is named as his diaeasE 
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lected precisely this uncommon calamity before all others, see- 
ing that he could just as well have supposed a number of 
others, aod the reason why he adheres through the whole book 
to this one with such great tenacity, showing such lucidity and 
vividness in his descriptions, as if he had been compelled by 
some external necessity not to depart from it, — this is most 
easily explained if be was most particularly here led by the 
legends about Job. For the motive does not lie in a mere 
poetic or artistic necessity; aod the book of Tobit may here 
again serve as a counterpiece to assist us to perceive that the 
material of the Book of Job has not been throughout invented. 
And no one qualified to judge will maintain, that just as mo- 
dern poets must carefully preserve throughout the situation, 
even of invented characters, which has once been adopted, so 
likewise the ancient poet would have been helplessly bound by 
his own arbitrary suj)positioii : such equivocal art, in which 
often the highest sBll of modern poetry shows itself, was 
wholly unknown to early antiquity, particularly to the ancient 
Hebrews, as we shall further see subsequently in the case of 
this hook. ] 

This is, however, everything that we can certainly say the ' 
poet had received from legendary tradition: it is not possible 
with our present means of inquiry further to lift this veil 
Plainly the poet was bound, by the force of the legend which 
he found the most suitable for his purpose, — to the names, the 

Orig. Oon. Cel. VI 5, 2; Abnif, Uiit. Anteisl. p. 88 (guddm i.e. mutilatioE, in- 
Bsmuch aa the eilrcmilies fall off in the eniJ through this discasej; comp. J. D. 
Hiuhaelk Eadeituwj in» A. T. I. p. 67—65. It' it is desired lu see huw true 
the deacriptiona in the Book at Job are, the lameatBtionE of a uohle Arah af^ 
dieted hy it may be compared Abulf. Ann. Mod. t. II. p. 266, 2, 3,— The Sj- 
rians and Araba probably also uall it the lion-diataie on account of its terrible 
nature, see Catalog, cadil. eyr. jWih. Srlt. p. fi5. The Hindoos call it kuihlham 
i.e. falling-off, like the Arabic word, or the black leprosy in contrast to ptOn 
the white, Man, iii, T ; and Ihey deem it an hereditary punishment from Qod. 
W, Ainslie describes it from his poraunal obaervationa, in the Tratnactiona qf 
the Eoyal AaiatU Soc. of G. Brit. Vol. 1. p. 282—303. Comp. also Bruca's 
Travels; and Dismptioit de C&gypte, ital mod. t xiii. p. 174 a( 
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country, the age, and the main features of the history of his 
hero. But every early tradition which has not yet received a less 
yielding shape by its later fortunes is extremely fusible, impres- 
sible, plastic. We may, therefore, equally well suppose that tbc 
history of Job received new life and a more fixed form at tbc 
hands of our poet, inasmuch as he recoined and ennobled it 
by means of the higher thought which he had to expound. 
Whatever the actual personal history of Job may have been, 
it was not by it alone that the poet was moved and inspired; 
but clearly the poet's soul, already filled with the great thought 
of the poem, sought in tradition his material and found in the 
legendary story of Job what was most suited to his purpose; 
so that the Job of olden times rose again in the light of a later 
and more advanced age as a mirror and instruction for it. — 
But in that thus the thought and the material of its enibodi- 
mont coincide in the attractive presentation of the truth, the 
more modern time supplying its deeper feeling and warmth, 
the ancient time its elevation and calmness, the poet is con- 
scious in the midst of his own most personal effort of being 
at the same time supported and elevated by the greatness of 
the antiquity which he in turn ennobles with his thought. Job 
is to him no mere semblance, no mere creation of the imagi- 
nation, but a true hero of the hoar past, whose history shines 
forth before him only in the brightness of a new truth so glo- 
riously that amongst the numerous traditionary legends of an- 
tiquity he selects precisely it alone, and that the material freely 
losen in turn assists and moulds his thought. 

The questian rsiaed by FECent cominentatars, whether Job is not a purely 
idlegoricHl person, and his sufferitigs merely figorative, is sccordiDgly frivolous. 
Tfant would bn prstly much aa if it should be supposed Hint the diseases of the 
Pliilyklotes of Sophoklea were allegorical and were thus undorsteed by Sopho- 
kl«. Even Psb. vi . siii,, xuviii., Ixixviii., the deseriptions of physical suflpr- 
ings nre not !□ be taken in a figurative sense: how much less in this lieok, 
wboie- fundamental thought does not at all depend on snch details of tlie de- 
scription. All the particular calamities and lamentittions of Job are to be taken 
illy in (lie seuse of the k'geud, accoidiugly in conformity wjlh the poetic 
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3. THE ART OF THE POEM. 
The task which the art of the poet liaa to accomplish is, 
to combine this material with the thought, before explained, in 
such a way that neither shall receive undue prominence but 
both cooperate in the production of a work of beauty. The 
poet may neither lose his individuality in the matter he handles, 
by delineating anything of importance in the history which 
would be unsuitable or superfluous to his thought, nor, on the 
other hand, laboriously put forward the thought, as if this did 
not of itself proceed from that treatment of the material which 
was suited to it. The thought must permeate and control the 
material, while the material must be entirely submerged in the 
thought and lend itself to the latter simply as its convenient 
and pleasing garment. If both thus cooperate, with the pro- 
gress of the treatment of the subject in this animated and vivid 
form, the deeper, secretly moving thought, will in its various 
members successively come out more clearly, and permit itself 
to be surmised in its truth and necessity with increasing com- 
pleteness, until with the end of the poet's utterance it shines 
forth in its fullest brightness. The thought as it lives in the 
poet's own soul from the very first, thus retreats outwardly 
into the background, like a liglit which flashes forth simply 
from within, of which with wise restraint only so much shines 
through in the course of the work as the development of the 
adopted structure of the members in each instance requires, 
until at the end all rays combine in one bright light, and out 
of the finished, beautiful, outward form the soul dwelling within 
shines forth more distinctly than it could have done had it not 
created for itself such a beautiful body as its visible and en- 
during representation. 
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This task, we maintain, the poet has fulfilled most satis- 
faetorily, although following simply his own individual impulses, 
without painful toil or scrupulous adherence to a modern rule 
of art. But since this is not easy for us at once to under- 
stand, we must uow show more particularly in detail, how the 
poet brings together by an inseparable bond the thing in ques- 
tion, or the thought, and its representation, or Job's history: 
for it is ia the true combination and fusion of these two things 
that the stage of art which here bears the sway displays its 
highest powers. 

As the thought is intended to be put forward in a concrete 
and living illustration, the antitheses in which it successively 
advances become visible in certain prominent persons, who come 
at the provocation of the obscure question at issue into con- 
tact and embroilment, until the confusion and embarrassment 
begins gradually to work its own destruction, and with the 
complete solution of the enigma a general reconciliation also 
takes place. The point was, therefore, to procure perfectly suit- 
able, clearly defined characters to represent these antitheses, 
who would contribute by an inward necessity to the progress 
of the thought, and then to cause them, according to their 
various powers, to go through their respective ranges of mental 
conflict in mutual relation to the development of the action. 
From this pltm and its ivorliing-out follows of itself the cor- 
responding division and memberment of the whole work. 

I. The poet must call into action three dominatigg_fiojvers : 
with regard to dark mysterious sufi'ering, linBelie f and suimr - 
stition must enter into conflict with each other, until on 
their mutual destruction true faith follows. Therefrom result 
three essentially difl'erent representative characters, or_j)er- 
sonated antitheses, by the contact of whom the action of the 
poem opens, and reaches the point of dramatic entanglement, 
which has then to find its solution. These three characters, 
not more, result therefore, as a fourth antithetic clement is not 
Conceivable; and not less: although it is itossible that one of 
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the three autitheses should resolve itself iDto several separate 1 
persons. These three, as the poet with wise selection deter- 
mines, are Job, the three friends, God. 

1. Job the mortal hero, the person in whom the whole 
action centres, represents the part of despair and unbelief, 
raging against heaven itself in his madness, appearing dangerous 
and terrible as any Titan inflamed in burning rage against the 
Gods. However, this is not a despair which springs from an 
igQoble source, which indeed no true poet can desire either to 
glorify or to excuse. Ou the contrary, it is a purely human, 
noble despair, generated not in an evil but in a good cou- 
acieuce, not by great and destructive personal guilt, but by a 
painful enigma of life, the puzzle of which so powerfully op- 
presses and perplexes the mortal who is not prepared for it 
nor as yet able to meet it. That is, Job is a true model of 
"Tianly godliness as it grows conscious of its foundations, a man 
who in his ripe manhood can without vainglory boast that he « 
has not from his youth up committed even lesser sins, xiii. 26; | 
xxxi sq., who therefore bears the most extreme calamities for 
a long time with the noblest resignation and fortitude, because 
he feels himself strong in his innocence, i. 20 — 22; ii. 10; yea, 
who in the midst of the frenzy of most intense pain and in 
the outbreak of terrible despair has retained from the hidden 
treasures of his past blameless life so much wise self-posses- 
sion that he never wholly forgets the grandeur and necessity 
of integrity, and even defends it against all sad appearances 
to the contrary most heartily with the language of happy per- 
sonal conviction and experience, vi. lU; xiii, 16, 23; xvi, 17, 18; 
xxi. 16; xxiii. 10 — 12; xxvii., xxix — xxxi. When notwithstand- 
ing such nobleness of life and strength of a pure, fearless con- 
science, and notwithstanding the clear conviction in the midst 
of his calamities that he is innocent before God and joyfully 
awaits and desires his judgment, x. 7; xiii. 3, 16 — 19; xiv. 15; 
xvi. 19; xix. 25 sq.; xxiii. 10, 17; xxvii. 6; xxxi,, he is never- 
theless seized and more and more completely carried away in 
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his despair by the force of an unbelief which defies Heuyen, 
, the cause of this ia to be found simply in the fact, that the 
j noble, outspoken man, at the time when he is surpriaiid in his 
I integrity by his calamities, still shares the general comfortless 
views of antiquity and particularly the delusion that mys- 
Uerious suffering announces the wrath of God. This is a super- 
Btitiou which he can for a time permit to sleep, but inasmuch 
as it remains lurking in the background, when aroused and 
provoked by an unexpected occasion it soon breaks forth ve- 
hemently, and is transformed, in conflict with that diametrically 
opposite feeling of innocence, into uubelief: for unbelief is 
superstition already come to light but not yet overcome and 
resolved into pure truth. On the one hand, he believes that 
he sufi'ers the wrath and punishment of God as if he were 
guilty; on the other, he knows that he is certainly innocent, 
but is again in the peace and happiness of this conscious- 
ness disquieted by apparently the plainest, most undeniable 
proofs of the divine punishment and by the accusations and 
attacks of men based thereon; with a pure conscience he hopes 
in God's graciousness and Idndness, and yet is again most pro- 
foundly perplexed and troubled by his own hard lot of cou- 
tiaued and increasing i>ainfulness, and still more by the like 
apparent injustice and wrong state of things which seem to 
prevail throughout the world. Thus assailed from the most 
opiHJsite sides, seeing the ancient superstition shaken by a 
new, stronger and more certain experience, and still discovering 
as yet no clear truth in the place of it, a tremendous despair 
nmst take possession of him. Then, as he does not under- 
stand in God the calamity which he feels bound to regard as 
a suitable divine punishment of wickedness, and as be struggles 
in vain to find human insight and consolation, he is compelled to 
turn in wild vehemence against God, against Him who created 
such a painful enigma, impetuously urging its solution, even 
passionately, and, as it seems, defiantly rising up against the God 
who created such an incomprehensible and indeed preposterous 
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state of things. He is thus led astray by pasaion to the most 
inconsiderate assertions, though all along airaply jealous for 
the divine righteousness and really moved by the force of the 
purest self-coosciousness. Integrity, vrhen called upon to sacri- 
fice its one peculiar possession — a clear, happy conscience— for 
the sake of an opposing view, however sacred it may seem to 
be, prefere with self-denial to throw away with indignation 
and maddened daring everything which is opposed to it, as the 
consideration of mankind, the prevailing views, laws and es- 
\periences, the God of outward nature Himself should He seem 
■ to set Himself against it, evil and good, falsehood and truth, 
whatever appears hostile to it, before it sacrifices itself and the 
one firm, certain, inalienable truth which is clear at all events 
to it. For integrity is for the individual the one sole firm. 
Certain, and inalienable thing which can turn even against a 
beclouded Heaven with a giant's energy, vii. 11; ix. 22sq.; 
xiii. 13 sq.; xvii. 8; xxiii. 15—17; xxvii. 2—7. On that account, 
therefore, even this despair, though to be lamented and in- 
deed dangerous, inasmuch as a weaker man might easily quite 
succumb to it, is not without hope and the possibility of deliver- 
ance in the case of Job. For in the agitated raging sea of 
pain, doubt, bitterness and deepest calamity, when everything 
is in moat violent commotion and turned upside down, it is 
precisely the consciousness of his integrity, which is by this 
very resistance streugtheued aud fortified, that must increasingly 
become conscious of itself as the only immovable rock, around 
which all lost possessions may again collect and new nobler 
ones may gather. His pure soul is thus violently assailed and 
brought into such severe struggles only in order that it may 
in the first instance be thrown back upon itself and give 
up every untrue and frail hope. When this has been done 
further advauces will he possible. It can then go on to dis- 
cover its own immortality and certainty. From the new clear- 
ness of view thua obtained, it is possible both to correct the 
indiscretions aud exaggerations which had escaped Mm in th$ 
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heat of the struggle, as well as readily to acknowledge the 
ultimate and most difficult thing as soon as it is revealed, 
namely, the higher view of mysterious suffering and divine 
leading, the want of which had been the sole cause of such 
heavy trouble. When this higher view is revealed, everything 
at once finds its reconciliation and adjustment, and the brave 
spiritual contender is most signally rewarded with the truth 
which he so zealously sought and surmised but ao seriously 
suffered the loss of when in human haste he missed it, he 
being as zealous and sincere a recipient of it as he was a 
searcher after it. As Israel by contending with God obtains 
for himself a holy divine blessing i, so Job passes through a 
long and severe conflict with the God of outward nature Him- 
self, in order finally to begin as a regenerated man a new 
higher life, after he has by toil and distress achieved the di- 
vine revelation so fervently longed for. For it is precisely the 
divine. promises and truths which have to be won at greatest 
cost. God, as He at first appears in the outward course of the 
world, confronts man in order to reveal Himself to him to the 
extent to which he by conflict forces from Him His secrets; 
and if the gain and the rest cannot be obtained without some 
profound agony and penances for the human rashness and 
warmth, inasmuch as every spurious and impure element mixed 
with a noble endeavour must be again separated from it, the 
final victory is nevertheless all the more remunerative. And 
thus the aim of the poet in projecting the picture of this 
noble hero was to show, that though even the noblest man of 
perfect integrity may sink into the most terrible despair, he 
need not nevertheless necessarily succumb, but victoriously at- 
tains, after the greatest pains and dangers, the higher truth 
and blessedness, which as soon as they have once been reached 
by one man must become the common possession of all who 
behold this model. So that in the mind of the poet the one 
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man Job, suffering, contending and triumphing, ia intended tffl 
become the representative of the whole race as passing throughf 
similar sufferings; on which account Job is in this poem the! 
principal person in whom everything else centres. All the | 
various opinions and endeavours in the matter of the enigma 
are arranged with reference to him and powerfully affect him 
as the person most immediately concerned; and although he 
represents chiefly unbelief, he has still properly not wholly 
got free from superstition, as, on the other hand, he stands | 
in closer relation to the true faith than appears to be the I 
case, and as soon as ever this is revealed, without compulsion, 
willingly following his own perception, he appropriates it, and 
resigning all former errors remains faithful to it ever after. 
' 2. The friends represent nothing but the early faith as it 

-. has already become a delusion and superstition. This faith is 
from its nature that which more commonly prevails, which seeks 
to maintain itself with emphasis and earnestness against every 
innovation and variation. ' With profound insight the poet in- 
troduces several friends in contrast with the solitary Job,^ Un- 
usual calamities and unusual experience are the lot of but a 
few; endurance under unexpected trials and steady resistance 
of current narrower views, founded upon fresh and certain ex- 
perience, is still more uncommon; but most uncommon of all 
is the hero who successfully brings out triumphantly a new 
truth which is still weak and little understood. Accordingly 
the poet must bring forward Job alone, without human help 
or stay, as every great truth can at first by one man only be 
felt and defended so keenly and powerfully that the one acts 
decisively for all. And although in a smaller degree many 

""may have experienced the same and have similarly risen up 
like Job against it, as indeed the poet makes Job plainly say 
as much in the course of the conflict, xvii, 8, and makes him 
more and more contend for all who suffer like him, iii. 20; 
xii. n ; xxi. G sq. ; xxiv, 1 sq., Job nmst nevertheless alone by 
himself wage the whole conflict and refute the antiquated 
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views by means of his own personal experience, which is pe- 
culiar to himself in this degree. On the opposite side stands 
the great multitude with its prepossessions, consciously or un- 
consciously combatting the man that revolts against them. 
The poet accordingly causes the representative personality hos- 
tile to Job to divide into a number of separate persons, bring- 
ing forward three old sympathetic friends of Job, who ob 
visiting him and considering more closely his misfortunes soon 
become his opponents. These three men, whom the poet was the 
first to require for his purpose, have scarcely been borrowed 
from the early legend of Job, inasmuch as they are only distantly 
connected wif.h it: it suffices to suppose that the poet brought 
them together from other scattered legends. In this instance 
it was necessary that they should differ from each other 
merely in respect of their age and mental characteristics. Eli- 
phaz, the first, is the oldest, xv. 10, and most experienced, iv, 
8, 12; V. 3; xv. 11, who always takes precedence of the others 
as the model and umpire, and contends with superior dignity 
and weight more forcibly than any of them. Bildad, the se- 
cond, possesses, on the contrary, less adroitness and resource, 
although not without a certain acuteness in judgment and well- 
meaning cautiousness. The third, Zophar, as the youngest 
and most easily excited, begins most hotly but is all the sooner 
exhausted: We nmst look upon Job, according to the poet's 
conception of him', as a man of ripe middle age, as older 
than Zophar but considerably younger than Eliphaz, and ac- 
cordingly of about the same age as Bildad. But the views of 
these three are the same. Really the most honest, well-inten- 
tioned men, not less animated by the strictest ideas of the 
divine exaltation and righteousness than by the most fervent 
abomination of all human wickedness and wrong-doing, they 
are still, on the other hand, so completely possessed by that 
ancient delusion of outward evil being a necessary punishment 
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from God of the former sins of the sufferer, that they are 
|_.unable to see anything beyoud it. Their rigid twofold propoai- 
tion is, that surely no man can be chastised by God on ac- 
count of his godliness, that therefore if a man is chastised it ' 
must be on account of his sins, xxii. 4, 5. Living in this be- 
lief as their most sacred conviction, they are accordingly com- 
pelled to presuppose in the case of every sufferer without dis- 
tinction blame and sins as the cause of his sufferings, whether 
he is conscious thereof and has actually committed them or 
not. And the sufferer with whom they sympathize they can 
only urge to humble himself, by repenting of and confessing 
' his guilt, whether it is visible or not. If he refuses thus to 
humiliate himself, either from actual obduracy or because he 
I is unable to discover his guilt, they are obliged to condemn 
I, and discard him as obdurate. If they are asked for their 
reasons, they have no proEounder one than, "the fact is, 
man is such a frail creature, occupying a place far beneath 
God and the celestial beings, that, inasmuch as he sins con- 
tinually, indeed lives in sin as in his element, he cannot ac- 
cordingly be punished enough, and suffering is part of hia 
nature; from which condition there is no other escape than 
that, whenever a calamity befalls him, he must implore and 
regain the divine mercy by confessing his guilt and humbling 
himself", iv. 18— 21; v. 6, 7; xv. 14— 16; xxv. 4— 6. In this 
way the friends of Job were no doubt accustomed to humiliate 
and mortify themselves, or, which is the same thing, they 
sought by endless external sacrifices accompanied by a number 
of prayers to avert every actual or threatened calamity. But 
all this is based upon a low idea of man, which gradually 
developed itself in such an exclusive way in Mosaism, until at 
last it became a fundamental principle of the Pharisees. If, 
however, sin is such a part of human nature that it is in it 
a necessity, indeed the proper element of man, under the 
power of which he must bow himself, this nature would be not 
simply bad from the beginning and without the possibility of 
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future amendment (a supposition which is contradicted by the 
history of the creation itself), but strictly speaking every ca- 
lamity would in that case be, as a consequence of the (after 
all necessary) sin, an unjust infliction of God. So that this 
sad, mournful view refutes itself, if there were not already the 
plain example of such an innocent and blameless sufierer as 
Job to contradict it. On that account, because it cannot be 
logically thought out, this reason is not found to meet the 
requirements of the friends; but their readiest, more obvious 
argument remains the ancient tradition and experience which 
appear to favour the above view, inasmuch as they teach, that 
it is only the wicked who suffer severely and perish without 
deliverance, while their momentary prosperity is without dura- 
tion. Hence the friends also dwell particularly upon this, iv. 8; 
V. 3; viii, 8; xv. 17— 19; xx. 4; xxii. 15. But every external 
reason of this kind is valid only as long, in any case, as ex- 
perience does not plainly contradict it: even the least trying 
experience of the contrary overturns it, although it may have 
been so long considered valid and sacred. How, therefore, can 
the friends successfully contend with such arguments against 
Job, whose perfectly blameless life flatly contradicts all their 
experiences and opinions? How can they hope to reduce to 
submission the man who is not conscious in himself of the least 
stirrings of an evil or troubled conscience? Before the revela- 
tion of the higher truth comes to him, Job unconsciously goes 
with them in the first half of their view, namely that suffering 
is a divine punishment; but the second half, that it is a just 
punishment for corresponding sins, he is obliged from the very 
first to deny, and can never allow it without giving up him- 
__8elf and honesty and virtue. The contention must therefore 
be unequal, inasmuch as Job is not only well acquainted with 
the ancient superstition, on the basis of which alone his friends 
speak, but has also to his advantage the wholly opposed and i 
much more deeply felt experience of which they know nothing. 
[e, aa knowing both the principle and its contrary, fights with 
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double weapons, whilst they simply defend the ancient de- 
lusion, which does not hold in Job's case, and to free himself 
from which he has already made the commencement, though 
it may be unconsciously and uncertainly as yet. If they also 
try to touch Job's conscience in the most pointed manner, 
making threatening descriptions of the certain final overthrow 
of the wicked in order to terrify him, asking whether he alone 
thinks of arraigning and upsetting the eternal divine justice, 
viii. 2; xviii. 4; xxii. 4, all these attempts must glance aside 
from him, because his conscience is clear and he is compelled 
to deem otherwise than his friends of the divine righteousness, 
who think that every calamity is a righteous penalty for sins 
and that to submit in this sense to suffering is to acknowledge 
the divine justice. Inasmuch, therefore, as the opposite of every- 
thing which they maintain can be thought and asserted in the 
same outward, superficial manner, they can only introduce worse 
confusion into the contention, not help to smooth and settle 
it. With reference to the question under debate, they judge 
even more partially and unjustly of God than Job, supposing 
that He sends to every man suffering only according to the 
measure of his sin, which neither Job nor God Himself, xlii. 
7, can ever allow. Starting with the best intentions, they are 
soon compelled, inasmuch as they gradually come to regard 
Job simply as an obdurate sinner, to change their attitude 
towards him into one of severity and hostility, thus simply 
increasing the sufferings which (hey meant to assuage. The 
sole service they render is, that without intending it they by 
their opposition and blindness, on the one hand, provoke un- 
belief in such energy, perfection, and self-consciousness that 
superstition must be dumb before it, and, on the other, drive 
the sufferer to that inward possession which was at first hidden 
from him and which has remained unconsumed in spite of all 
outward calamity. This inward possession is the good con- 
science which he now fii'st discovers to be his highest good 
and holds fast when it is about to be taken from him; and 
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pty it he confouods his opponeDta and wins the victory at last. 
^t was, therefore, the object of the poet in describing the three 
friends to show, how greatly superstition niisconceivea the truth 
and how little it can overcome unbelief, which is already a 
step in advance of it. 

»3. God is the rcvealer of the truth, the author of the 
^nobler faith. He who occasioned this enigma must also solve 
it for the weal of mankind, or cause men to take closer glances 
into His nature and His glory; as indeed Job very clearly in 
the midst of the storm of calamity and passion sees to be 
necessary, but desires in vain to bring it about by his ve- 
hemence, xiii. 3 sq. ; whilst God as the plain, gentle revealer 
will not stoop to man until he, putting aside all earthly pas- 
sions and confusions, raises himself simply to Him. Therefore 
the poet, with his whole being occupied with the divine idea, 
represents God as from the first constructing in heaven the 
y enigma, whether a godly man can suffer though blameless 
and yet remain faithful, in such a way that the reader may 
Y oeforehand see at all events the possibility of such a thing 
\ happeni ng in h armony with a true idea of God, whilst in the 
^itffie^case it depends 6ir~ttie' terrestrial, human participant 
in the problem to what extent this possibility shall become a 
reality by means of his personal cooperation. But as regards 
the earth, God cannot appear upon it to explain, decide and 
reward, until the human sufferer, already in fact conqueror in 
the struggle as between men, inwardly prepared and rendered com- 
petent to penetrate the last veil, draws near to Him in pure long- 
ing and hope. The appearing of God then supplies simply the 
outward completion and confirmation of that which is already 
inwardly accomplished and necessary. A fleeting moment, but 
one of immeasurable significance, brings the longed-for pure 
_truth forth from its depths, and no sooner does it appear than 
t once all still remaining errors are scattered with irresistible 
The inmost mind of God comes forth plainly and dis- 
Inctly in this enigma, that it may never again be lost among 
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men Iiut go on to establish ever greater good. And as thdH 
jjoet can represent in the patriarchal age God Himself aa ap- I 
pcariiig personally in all His greatness and strength, he obtains ' 
thereby the happiest opportunity of describing the purest and 
most striking revelation of the higher truth which it is here 
intended to magnify. If superstition became silent before un- 
j belief, so the latter in turn is silenced before the true faith, 
as in every question so particularly in that regarding integrity. 
To show this is the aim of the poet in his description of the 
divine revelation. 

II. In that these three dominating principles are brought 
into contact by the enigma which has to be solved, and mutu- 
ally, according to their respective views and forces, attract, 
throw into confusion, and finally come to terms with each 
other, we have the workiug-out of the poem corresponding to 
its plan, or the complicated action of the drama in the de- 
velopment of which the thought is itself incarnated and ex- 
plained in all its parts. It is an enigma of actual life which 
it is intended to solve and disclose. If the proper persona 
and circumstances are at hand amid which it must actually 
originate and only after it has been solved disappear, the de- 
tails assume their pro])er form of themselves hy higher ne- 
cessity, the first apparently insignificant commencement already 
involves the end, and the most violeut collision of the opposing 
principles only promotes more rapidly the final solution. 

1. The action is twice commenced, more remotely in heaven, 
nearer at hand on the earth, because the question regarding 
guilt or innocence and its potency or impotency concerns not 
merely men but also the divine kingdom and all divine truths, 
indeed in the higher sense is an affair of His who has Hia 
choicest delight in the world of men and by the glory of men 
is Himself glorified. Now, inasmuch as the exceedingly grand 
capacity and power of man to suffer blamelessly and to over- 
come the outward evil and attain higher blessing by the in- 
tegri^ thus attested, has in God an eternal possibility and 
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iuuer truth, it must also at some time come to light as actual 
feet and outward truth. And when thus the divine idea be- 
comes actual human history, it cannot lie beyond the range of 
the divine will and work to iufiict upon the most blameless 
man the heaviest afflictions; inasmuch as in the case of each 
concurrence of suffering and blamelessness in the world {and 
this collision will never be wholly absent), the eternal divine 
purpose simply aims at pointing man to the peculiar power 
which lies dormant within him of overcoming the evil under 
which he suffers and the iucitement to wickedness which is 
therein hidden, and at raising him by the victory over it. 
Hence the poet's magnificent description, how God in the ce- 
lestial council suspends over Job on the occasion of the ca- 
lumny of Satan the heaviest sufferings, not with an unfriendly 
intention, nor with the foreknowledge that he must necessarily 
succumb to them, but continually in watchful love and in the 
conviction, which though not expressed is evidently strong, 
that such a valiant combatant as Job will finally prove faithful 
in utmost extremities. Thus the reader is at the same time 
initiated beforehand into everything by the celestial scene, and 
is able to anticipate by this glimpse into the divine mind the 
necessary course of the entire action.— But ujjon earth, where 
this divine intention is as yet wholly veiled, where what is 
possible shall first be realised by the cooperation of man, there 
is opened, on the other hand, a field for doubt and conflict. 
For such a case has hitherto been unheard of amongst men, that 
a completely blameless man should suffer so severely. And 
what conflicts does a new both painful and unusual experience 
occasion before it is properly understood and favourably ac- 
cepted? At first Job endures for a long time the heaviest 
and extremest inflictions, remaining true to himself; since it 
contradicts all his previously received principles to set himself 
against God even in the dark, hard enigma of life. But the 
enigma remains in the background, the still unsolved peri>lexity 
merely retreats to permit itself to be surprised and called forth 
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by a lurking opportunity. As such an opportunity the poet 
very suitably chooses the arrival of the old friends for con- 
dolence. For before a friend the wounded, pent-up heart opens 
itself readily and without suspicion ; the desire to hear com- 
fort and condolence elicits feelings and lamentations from the 
breast, which would otherwise, when carefully restrained, have 
never betrayed the real condition of the unfortunate sufferer. 
Thus for the first time the so long repressed complaint is 
freely poured forth: despondency bursting its fetters breaks 
out the more violently, not indeed in a rejection of God Him- 
self, but still in an execration of life which leads to a sub- 
dued complaint regarding God's dark providences. But thereby 
not only has a perilous commencement of self-bowilderment as 
regards divine things, and at last of a contemning of God Him- 
self, been made (the evil which lurks in the outward evil), but 
the friends also, instead of perceiving Job's whole meaning, 
are thereby strengthened in their suspicion, that Job suffers 
on account of serious sins, since instead of showing repentance 
he even still continues to utter such hard things concerning 
God as if he desired to dispute with Him. In all directions 
therefore is the conflict opened up. 

2. But, first of all, superstition, as the antagonist most 
immediately concerned, which feels itself painfully struck at, 
must oppose itself to the unbelief which has thus risen against 
it. Thus arises the merely human conflict, which, as the com- 
plete truth is found on neither side, becomes as passionate, 
complicated, and wearisome aa all earthly conflicts upon which 
the pure light does not shine. Whence it follows that the im- 
mediate general result can be simply, that the weakness of 
both sides is evidently brought out, and though the old ideas 
must give way to the new, delusion to certain experience, 
superstition to unbelief, yet the latter, together with the former, 
still remains without true illumination and complete satisfac- 
tion with regard to the real matter of the conflict. 
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The positions of both sides are at the beginning of the con- 
■fiict the following: the friends, having heard Job's comiilaiut, - 
'maintain, (1) man may not speak against God, as if he were 
jnster and wiser than God, because (2) general divine justice 
is never in default, but always expresses itself at some time in a 
terrible manner towards all sinners. In these two propositions, 
which are perfectly true in this general form, the friends holil 
therefore positions which cannot easily be taken": they have here 
strong defences from which they can make attacks and behind 
which they can retreat: they have here their iidvantage and 
their strength. But together with these two propositions they 
maintain also (3) the principle, that calamity is never un- 
attended by guilt, so that whoever speaks on account of ca- 
iilamity against God and the divine righteousness betrays him- 
Belf ipso facto as guilty. This latter is their weak, dangerous 
position, by which their former positions are again rendered 
insecure. For as this third proposition does not in the least 
accord with the case in question, upon which the entire con- 
flict is based, they get constantly in danger of falsely applying 
their excellent general truths. The advantage which they possess 
on the one side, they lose on the other; indeed, what they have 
of the truth must by constant diversion to false issues fall 
under suspicion, their best weapons must gradually get blunted. 
They are like orators who say much that is good and true, 
■only it is not true and appropriate for the case in point. The 

;ore they are compelled therefore by the course of the con- 
tention to deal precisely with the particular case at issue, 
the more they must get wrong and lose their way. At first, 
it is true, the advantage seems to be wholly on their side; 
inasmuch as starting from a good intention and relying upon 
the doctrines of antiquity generally, they meet Job with quiet 
confidence, with unbroken ranks, relieving and supporting each 

;her repeatedly. Moreover, every assailant has always an 
.vantage, how much more these men as assailants of a sufferer 

'ho is so low and despondent as Job. Still, the assailant has 
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but to retreat at one point, and his entire cause may easily 
be lost, and woe to him if because he cannot defend the weak 
position, he must also surrender his secure ones to the as- 
saulted opponent who has become an angry assailant! 

At first Job is much less favourably situated. A blame- 
less man, when thus seriously suspected or severely accused, 
will often blush at once to refer to the perverse and foolish 
charges, and the more innocent he is conscious of being, the 
less will he hasten with the defence of his innocence before 
fellow-mortals. As if he considered it beneath him, Job never 
speaks to his assailants simply to justify himself sedulously 
and scrupulously against their veiled or open reproaches; he 
prefers so far to expose himself even to the most unsparing 
sallies. Thus exposed, he further endures, all the more, great 
pain at the wholly unexpected attack and, as it seems to him, 
perfidy of his friends. It is the addition of this trouble to all 
his previous calamities which adds the climax to his woe and 
renders a calm defence so difficult. On the other hand, so 
far as the views and positions asserted are concerned, Job has 
(1) the great advantage, that from his own personal experience 
he can positively know and conscientiously maintain most 
firmly, that calamity is possible without guilt. That which is 
the weak and obscure side of the matter in the case of his 
opponents is in his case the strongest and plainest, and as in 
fact everything in the whole contention really depends on this 
central position, he must from the very first be in possession 
of the chief truth which is in this matter decisive, the truth 
which they so wholly fail to see that they stoutly maintain the 
exact opposite of it.. But, again, because Job, still partially 
blinded by the old delusion, does not as yet at all comprehend 
this truth, under the birth-pains of which he suffers, as actually 
and justly based in the nature of God, but on the contrary ex- 
pects God will not permit the innocent to suffer, he is exposed 
from the beginning to the danger of falling into great errors and 
shocking assertions, on account of his own greatly troubled 
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state of mind and Id respect of the course of the world. Aa 
innocent, suiFering, therefore, as he thinks unjustly, he may in 
his impatience be easily led astray — (2) to dispute generally 
with God, not merely endeavouring to get reasons which might 
avail to move Him to take pity, but also calling Him to ac- 
count vehemently, indeed, apparently defiantly, which rashness 
attains its climax in the actual challenge of God to appear 
and to give judgment. And going still further, taking a wider 
view of the world generally, he may even — (3) question the 
presence of the general divine righteousness in the world, and 
maintain the exact contrary of a connexion between happiness 
and innocence as prevailicg in the world. These are the two 
dangerous propositions by which Job is about to surrender the 
general truths which iiis friends were in possession of and 
which he himself must have maintained in calmer moments. 
They are propositions which had lurked covertly in his troubled 
soul from the commencement of his calamities, but which could 
only graduaUy by the violence of the contention and the spirit 
of contradiction assume such a terrible power within him. In- 
deed, they may at last become even opposing positions and 
weapons against his friends, for the purpose of expelling theui 
from their firm positions; because if really outward prosperity 
or adversity is to be the guide of the judgment concerning 
innocence or guilt, then, according to the undoubted experience of 
the adversity of innocence, these propositions can be with equal 
justice used for attacking the friends, just as they constantly 
apply their truths falsely in Job's case. But if these proposi- 
tions had really been uttered by Job as his truths, particularly 
the proposition against the divine justice, there would have 
been opened for him at last the broad road of endless error, 
of a complete fall, of denial of God Himself, since no one can 
in calm judgment fail to see, or even deny, the divine justice 
without denying God Himself. His own integrity, which Job 
will defend and protect before all things, is in extreme peril 
I is but a step removed from its fall, save that his con- 
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acious adherence to right is too great iiad powerful to pemiit ' 
it ever wholly to desert him in the course of the contention, 
even in its most extreme bewilderment and perplexity. The 
more, therefore, Job confines himself alone to his own case and ' 
his consciousness of pure integrity, and the more closely he is 
compelled to consider his owd case, the greater gainer is he, 
whilst by that ver}' means and to an equal extent his opposers 
are the losers. Notwithstanding all dangers and errors, Job 
possesses precisely in the special case which occasions the con- 
tention, and still more in the consciousness of his integrity, a 
secure foundation and basis of departure which cannot be wrested 
from him ; he may go wrong in the human contention, but it i 
is only the more certainly to recover himself. ' 

As now the positions assumed by both sidta are from the 
very first so totally diiferent, that they only accord in the 
mutual misunderstanding of the enigma to be resolved and its 
diflercnt false applications \ in that Job also fails to sec hia 
case as clearly as is needed, although he is better acquaiuted 
with it than they, there can only follow from the encounter 
in the first instance a constant increase of the misunderstand- 
ing. It is true, the friends display at iirst much caution and 
forbearance in conformity with their disposition: and Job, as 
though he foreboded the sad danger of mutual provocation 
and exasperation, at first shuns the commencement of the real 
contention, asks for friendly consideration, vi. 28—30, and avoids 
for a long time speaking directly against his friends, ch. ix. 
But nevertheless the contention advances inevitably to the point 
of violence: if the friends only distantly bint at Job's guilt, 
his inmost feelings are roused; if in his indignation or pain 
an ambiguous or hard word escapes him, their suspicion is 
increased. Thus they come into collision with each other and 
get wider apart without meaning it, simply compelled by the 

' TliB friends: calamity befalla the goilty fts pnnishaiaut ; thoraforo lie may 
not speak KguiaBl Quel—. Job: calamity befalls tlic biHiueless M puaiabmoDl; 
UiBreforo be may very properly — , 
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growing misunderstanding neither side can give way; because 
the one defends the ancient, sacred behef, the other, his good 
conscience and human right. The most angry and difficult 
contention has heen kindled, in which every point must be 
fought out to the last. Still, it is also possible provisionally 
to foresee as the end, that it is rather Job who will at least survive 
the conflict and conquer in the contention with his fellow-mortals. 
First, because he personally quite well knows not only what 
the friends allege, but also much more, and precisely what is 
here decisive, namely, the truth, that a blameless man may 
suffer severely ; and, next, because he possesses in addition the 
infinite treasure of a good conscience, a power which grows in 
the conflict with immeasurable independence and energy, which, 
the more the endeavour is made to dim and darken it, the 
less does it suffer any darkening, — which, when exasperated 
and injured, reacts against its enemies with a keenness which 
was not anticipated. The friends seek to deprive him of his 
good conscience, in that they urge him to confess a sin which 
he really cannot charge himself with, thus to perplex his pure 
conscience and make him surrender it ; and he himself in the 
heat of the conflict comes into the tremendous danger of wholly 
losing his clear self-possession and speaking against the sacred 
voice of his inmost conscience. But all the more powerfully 
in the end his conscience rises up against all that is hostile 
to it, and becomes at last, since it is the one certain and per- 
fectly true thing in this contention, the sole victor and judge, 
as far as it can end and settle the human part of the conflict 
without the new revelation which must fully remove the enigma. 
When carefully considered, there follows from these primary 
positions and principles of the two parties also the complete 
plan of the necessary course of this contention, with all its 
possible movements and vicissitudes. The assailants, it is true, 
possess in their mind in reserve from the first the three 
primary truths which constitute the strength and the weak- 
..ness of their positions, and are unable to surrender any one 
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of them, because they conceive human life in general, and Job's 
case in particular, simply in the light of the closest combina- 
tion of all three truths: but they are not obliged to give equal 
prominence to each of the three on every occasion and in every 
situation of the contest. On the contrary, as Job's half-des- 
pairing half-querulous complaint had led them first to suspicion, 
and they hope at the beginning to be still able to save him, 
they advise him (1) first of all to abstain from such rash and 
defiant words, calling him seriously but kindly to repentance, 
and permitting the hard fate of the wicked to appear only in 
the background. If they thereby attain nothing, they can 
^g)i_by placing as they proceed their second truth in the front 
and bringing forward the general divine righteousness, then seek 
to touch his conscience by terrible descriptions of the frightful 
ruin threatening all the wicked, as if they regarded him as 
already semi-obdurate and lost. Finally, if neither this severe 
measure prove efficacious, they can (3) accuse him openly of 
the greatest sins, which they cannot, it is true, strictly prove 
by evidence, but presuppose as certainly committed, thus un- 
ambiguously and unsparingly applying their third principle, 
that calamity is never without guilt. This is the necessary 
line of progress which their attack takes. The assailant must, 
if he will not retreat when an assault has not attained its 
object, cause necessarily a still more pointed and merciless 
assault to follow, until at last he puts forth all his resources, 
even the residue and reserve of forces, which at the commence- 
ment of the contention he had imagined he should never be 
obliged to bring out. Twice this line of advance recurs; the 
first time more by the way, less perceptibly and abruptly, 
though essentially the same; iv. 2— v. 7; viii. 2 — 19; xi. 6: but 
the second time at length, very plainly and pointedly, iv,, v., 
viii., xi., XV., xviii,, xx., xxii. When they have thus not shrunk, 
led on by the growing heat of the conflict, from expressing 
the utmost that they can say, and nevertheless have not sub- 
dued the object of their attack, they are evidently compelled aa 
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impletely exhausted to think of a retreat and hold their 
ice; their first confusioQ and exhaustion becomes a total de- 
feat, even a retreat is cut off from them if they are determined 
not to surrender. 

Whilst the assailants thus perform their movements in but 

somewhat limited space, to the man attacked a much larger 

ild is open: be can defend himself, matte the attack, and 

rithdraw in safety from the attack to bis original position: — 

(1) He can defend himself by showing, as he adheres with 

Teasing emphasis to bis integrity, that he has the justest 
reason to complain on aceount of the undeserved mysterious 
sufferings which have befallen him, as vi. 2 — 13; xvi. 6— 17; 
six. 6 — 22 ; xxi. 4, 5 ; and this remains to him a powerful stay 
which cannot be wrested from him, because it is exactly suited 
to the present case. But although he may thus defend him- 
self by reference to the present case itself, or at the same 
.time complain with increasing bitterness of the harshness of 

is friends as they (intentionally) fail to perceive his innocence, 
vi, 14 — 27; xvi. 4, 5; xvii. 4, 10 — 16, what avails even the most 
emphatic and sincere defence against the want of intelligence 
of his opponents, who, when all is said and done, are determined 
not to let go the proposition of their experience and faith, 
that calamity is never without guilt? In vain does Job endea- 
vour repeatedly by every possible means to get them to see 
his innocence. At the very commencement, he seeks to en- 
lighten them with an affectionate appeal to their consideration, 
vi.; he puts before them in agonising despair, how terrible a 
thing is the persecution of a blameless man, xvi., xvii.; he tries 
finally, in the profouudest grief, to touch their conscience and 
to supplicate their compassion, xix. But all is in vain; pre- 
cisely the truest and deepest words of suffering integrity are 
in this case unintelligible to the friends; they discern in them 
only evidences of the growing audacity and the rashness of 
the sufferer 1 If therefore Job meant all along to confine bim- 
answers to the defensive, he would inevitably be 
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last overthrown, inasmuch aa integrity, particularly in its owi 
defence, is not such a material, palpable thing that it could main 
its defence by openly showing itself. He must therefore, even' 
in self-defence, 

(2) assume the offensive, when this at length becomes a 
necessity. He must attack the first two principles of his op-' 
ponents, because from the basis of these their firm positioi 
they perpetually defend their assertion regarding calamity asJ 
the sign of guilt. But as regards the question of Job's guilt ■ 
or innocence, it is wholly impossible they should come to an' 
understanding; neither can Job venture a successful attack on 
behalf of his innocence, so long as the opponents believe in 
his guilt on the ground of their two general propositions, sup- 
posing he must be guilty because he speaks against God and the 
divine righteousness, and threatening him with God's appearance 
and His retributive justice. They thus compel him at last to 
turn these dangerous weapons with which they attack him 
against themselves: by their blind opposition they call forth 
the evil spirits which from the very first lie dormant in the 
sufferer, in order that these spirits, when they have become 
powerful by the provocation, may turn against themselves. For 
certainly Job has to some extent a right thus to retort upon 
them. A truth, when falsely applied to a particular case, can 
precisely on the basis of that case be reversed. If it is main- 
tained, that man may not speak against God and fail to per- 
ceive the divine righteousness, iecause innocence cannot suffer, 
then the man that nevertheless actually suffers though inno- 
cent {therefore according to the early belief contrary to justice), 
will be in a position to speak against God and to doubt the 
divine righteousness, in defiance of all who call in question his 
innocence; and the man who is closely pursued by his oppo- 
nents will, almost against his own will, be at last driven to this 
as bis only way of escape. It is not simply Job's fault, that 
when both unfairly and blindly attacked, he at last presents 
his uncouth aspect alone, thus likewise losing his self-possession. 
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i the opponents desired early in the contention, aa fearing their 
fewn weakness, the approach of God in judgment against Job, 

"xi,, how much more justly and courageously can the man, who is 
now persecuted even by his friends without a cause, appeal to 
this judgment on his own behalf, and eagerly turn this weapon 
against themselves, using this opportunity to get a moment of 
respite? xii. — xiv. Nor does this blow remain without its con- 

^sequences in the case of the friends. For although Job pays 
pearly for this rashness, since, inasmuch as God does not ap- 
he for the first time feels himself wholly abandoned of 

"God, inexpressibly miserable and cast-down, still neither do the 
friends, confounded by such unloolied for rashness, venture 
ever again to invoke such a judgment; they are compelled to 
think of other lines of attack. And if the friends then tenaciously 
maintain the general proposition, that the sinner is according 
to the divine righteousness always unprosperons, with the im- 
plied meaning, that the unprosperous man, e.g., Job, is always 
guilty, of course Job nmat at length, as soon as he takes a 
closer view of this stronghold, perceive the terrible reverse- 
side of this opinion ; since the mere outward appearance, which 
the friends follow, teaches also the exact opposite of it, that 
the sinner may be (at times) very prosperous, the godly man 
very unprosperous, just as may be most plainly perceived pre- 
cisely in the present case of the pertinacity, bordering on 
cruelty, of these fortunate friends towards the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. If they present to him a completely onesided, false pic- 
ture of the divine righteousness, he is naturally compelled, in- 
asmuch as it does not answer in the least to his immediate 
experience, to discover the exact opposite of it from his point 
of view : for he would only too gladly adopt the picture which 
his opponents present; because, if it were true, he would as 
innocent necessarily be made prosperous immediately. But 
since he is both conscious in himself of the exact opposite and also 
perceives it in the world, he is compelled in deepest bitterness 

^^d perplexity of soul to call in question this divine righteous- 
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nesB described to him. AVitliout inteDding it, his discoui-se 
becomes the keenest attack upon the no less pertinacious than 
one-sided assertions of the friends, xxi., xsiv. But if the op- 
ponents are thus in their firmest positions shaken, thrust 
through, and if not convinced yet brought to silence, by tha 
reckless attacks of the sufferer, which they bad not looked for, 
so that Job is now able as conqueror to review the entire 
situation with greater calmness and circumspection, he must 
at once perceive, that he cannot permanently retain these 
weapons with which he combated and overcame his opponents. 
For if there were really nothing in the world but wrong, he 
would himself have no longer any ground for complaint re- 
garding his present personal misfortunes, nor for life at all: 
with the deliberate denial of divine righteousness generally, all 
human reflections and endeavours must be annihilated. Either 
Job proceeds still further upon the dangerous course (in which 
case there is nothing for it but to deny God himself, as the 
friends believe he will do, and has already done in secret); 
or he must now cast off the appearance of being capable 
of that, and must all the more necessarily do this in conformity 
with his own conscience, inasmuch as precisely in the course 
of the contention he has become conscious, with a strength 
never dreamed of before, of his integrity and its grandeur. 
For during the growing confusion of the limited views of 
mortals, there has already in secret been stirring and attaining 
clearer consciousness the superhuman energy, which can alone 
preserve the despairing sufferer from wholly sinking and hinder 
the conflict from ending in mere altercation and esasperation. 
While Job at first, before the attack of his friends, did not at 
all clearly and consciously recognize the infinite treasure of 
his integrity, by means of that attack he is conducted more 
and more forcibly, and then more and more consciously, to it, 
and learns to value a possession which he had hitherto over- 
looked. The more his opponents seek to deprive him of it, 
the more intimately he gets acquainted with it and the more 
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litoutly he defends it The voice of his integrity has made 
'itself heard, gently at first, vi. 10 c, then with greater power, 
ix. 21, quite early speaking out most vehemently, when the mo- 
ment came to wrest from the oppooenta the appeal to God, 
xiii. It is true, that by this unreasonable, half-defiant appeal 
the zeal which had been awakened was greatly quenched, and 
the hope as it is here conceived was destroyed: but in the midst 
of the worst confusion of this conflict, when he regards himself 

wholly cast off by men and God, his good conscience rises 
the more absolutely by its own indestructible force and 
clear conviction above all that is wrong and enigmatical in 
the present: the soul recognises its own unending duration, 
xvi. 19; six, 25—29. This inward certainty and pure self-re- 
flection, which thus germinated unobserved in the midst of the 
fiercest storm of all his calamity, can now all the more spring 
forth wholly unhindered, as Job has just now again experienced 
own case in this conflict the wealth and grandeur of 
itegrity and already foresees, although as yet but dimly, a 
final deliverance. The dark, dangerous proposition of the reign 
of unrighteousness needs only to have been plainly brought 
forward in all its force, to be in this loftier and calmer frame 
»f mind for ever abandoned. Accordingly Job baa 

(3) a secure retreat from the attack and the victory. 

a brave victor, who has after all never become unfaith- 
1 to God, and who has now become conscious of his own 
he can at last draw the conclusion from the conten- 
tion — 'no one will again deny that calamity may exist with- 
out guilt'; and Job will never permit himself to be deprived 
of this doctrine and actual result of the contention ; indeed, 
he can grant the misery of the wicked, of^which so much is 
made, because he is entitled to expect a better lot ;— although 
to himself it is still not clear, how suflering integrity is in it- 
self possible and a divine arrangement At last the clear 
consciousness of himself and his integrity, after it has long 
been overwhelmed by the billows of melancholy and despair. 
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breaks forth in fiill splendour as the enduring fundamental 

principle, expressing for him, in an abiding form and in calm 
patience, that which is certain to him and still uncurtain in 
God, and closing the conflict as between himself and hia fellow- 
men not merely truly victoriously but also consciously and 
modestly, xxvii.— Kxviii, 

It appears from this, that the turning-point of the whole 
conflict and the commencement of the decision of Job's good 
cause, takes place at the point, which is at the same time the 
climax of the complication of the contention, when the friends 
appear outwardly to have the victory and Job appears humanly 
speaking to be doomed to perish, xvi. — six. The last human 
hope has just been snatched from him, which he had resorted 
to after the perception of the unfaithfulness of the friends. 
God, for whose appearance he had so zealously and courageously 
prayed, xii. — xiv., has not appeared, the most agonising prayer 
is not heard: everything in which he previously believed he 
had a stay has perished ; and bitterly deceived in all his hopes, 
he seeks in vain for some conceivable external support and 
help. But this profound humiliation and disappointment was 
not uncalled-for, in order to completely destroy all the elements 
of his previous superstition, to which he still so firmly adheres, 
and to direct bim to the true eternal possession. Forsaken of 
men and of the God of the outward world in whom he had 
hitherto believed, he must nevertheless learn to retain and to 
protect his good conscience by looking to the hidden God 
within and the immortality of the soul. If every fragile sup- 
port disappear, the imperishable one is all the more clearly 
recognised. Thus where already complete ruin appeared to 
prevail, there arises from the mysterious depth of his soul, 
when driven into its inmost, holiest consciousness, a new, living, 
indestructible truth ; as a flash of hgbtning, the light of the 
pure clear intuition shines through the ancient darlcness, and 
for the first time the true, inward strength and hope springs up, 
towering above all times and vicissitudes, xvi. 19; xix. 25 — 29. 
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On that account the gain of this highest moment can never 
be again wholly lost. Amid the final spasms of the word of 
the friends, who do not comprehend such a spiritual elevation, 
when Job also pours forth the last residue of the dark 
thoughts which are stirred hy his opponents, the noble sulferer 
exhibits after all already an unlooked-for calm and confidence, 
as if he felt that God, though it might not be till after the 
death of the body, but not weak men, would be able to help 
him, xxi, 2 — 6; xxiii., sxiv., xxvi. And immediately he returns 
with growing conviction, after the defeat of the opponents, to 
that profounder consciousness, and closes with marvellously 
strengthened powers xxvii., xxviii. Job's inward power grows, 
therefore, under all circumstances from stage to stage, whilst 
that of his opponents irretrievably declines, and at last the 
unfavourable vicissitudes also promote his advantage. He, left 
to himself, passing through such profound sufferings, comhata 
each opponent whenever one of them speaks, never wholly 
flagging, and not one of his speeches falls short of its adverse 
predecessor in point of inward or outward force and finish. He is 
always original and inexhaustible, whilst his opponents proceed 
vigorously a few steps, just at the commencement of each fresh 
encounter, soon flag, and getting impoverished, repeat their 
words with but little variation. If he several times in succes- 
sion positively scorns to answer, following more his own re- 
flections than the charges and will of his opponents, vi — vii., 
ix — X., xvi — xvii,, xix., yet in a single powerful speech he 
amply supplies subsequently everything that had been omitted 
and replies to three adversaries at once xii— xiv., xxi. He 
leaves nothing allowable and noble untried, to arouse even the 
compassion of his unfeeling opponents, both at the first and 
again in the thickest of the figbt, vi. 28—30; xix. 21, 22, and 
resorts to severe measures only when compelled to do so. Thus 
concealed or openly, on the defensive or the offensive, always 
making victorious progress and gaining even by apparent losses, 
_.irom being the suspected, persecuted, insulted sufferer, he 
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becomes the daring, invincible hero, the wonderful teacher, 
xxvii. 11, of those who endeavour to correct him, the vaoquisher 
of all the superstition which has prevailed till that time. 

On Job, as assailed but invincible, more and more vic- 
torious, depends, therefore, the true progress of the contention 
in all its successive steps and stages: iostead of being urged 
on by the assailants, he soon urges them on much more than 
they him. They take up a position against him: he compels 
them to seek another by finally destroying it and occupying 
it himself. They are obliged continually to seek a stronger 
and more decisive position if they expect success; and in fact 
Job's increasing daring and apparent impiety justifies them in 
becoming more and more pointed and decisive, inasmuch as 
they find a confirmation of their suspicion in this conduct. 
When he has in vain invoked God, they are obliged to deem 
him mad; when he has plainly called in question the divine 
righteousness, they must look upon him as manifestly impious. 
Thus on both sides everything is brought to the most decisive 
point. But if at last they cannot maintain the third most 
extreme and decisive position which was possible (see p. 50), 
they must suddenly find their strength fail them and the vic- 
tory is incontestably Job's ; for the friends have hut three dif- 
ferent positions corresponding to their three main truths. On 
each occasion Job does not make any great haste to attack; 
since warding off the enemies' blows better becomes him who 
is as sorely troubled as he is innocent, and for the noble soul 
the attack is resorted to only in self-defence. The two first 
times, accordingly, he leaves his adversaries to speak without 
properly paying them back in their own coin and provoking 
tht-'in by intentional attacks. The first time, he avoids every 
irritating word towards his friends and proceeds simply in 
complaints toward God, compelled by his sadness, vi— vii., 
ix — X. ; the second time, he is less able to bring himself to do this, 
xvi — xvii., xix. ; it is not until the third and youngest opponent 
declines nevertheless to leave him in peace, that he 
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an attack, and the first time, when the point is the coming of 
God to judgment, with a shaiply irritating contradiction, 
xii^xiv., the second time, in connexion with the question of 
the divine righteousness, rather compelled by the profoundest 
anguish to opposition, xxi. Thus three times the oldest of the 
three friends, the one to whom it may soonest be left by his 
colleagues also, is forced to assume a new position, which the 
two first times the two subordinate friends maintain, the first 
time making also an important advance, hut the second time 
only a little. But as the contention has thus been carried 
much too far to permit of an understanding and reconciliation. 
Job, not provoked by the unconcealed reproaches, remains by 
his two former attacks which have not been answered, ssiii — 
xxiv., but, in order to put an end to the contention which has 
become unprofitable, he smites the second speaker who is scarcely 
able to utter a few words, xxvi., with such crushing superiority 
to the ground, that the third does not venture to speak again, 
and Job rising instead of him, can now for the first time de- 
clare his innocence quite triumphantly. The entire contention 
as carried on between these men passes, therefore, through three 
phases, which, inasmuch as the three friends speak each time 
ia their order, may also be called its three revolutions or ad- 
vances. The first advance is on both sides an attempt, in 
which everything, all that is dark as well as all that is clear, 
is first brought into action, but everything gradually more and 
more into perplexity and complication. The second advance 
presents the highest point of complication, when Job appears 
outwardly as already lost, whilst his deliverance is preparing 
in secret. The third advance completes Job's victory. The 
first two advances servo to bring out the two dangerous thoughts 
of Job, his resentful discontent regarding his own calamities 
which becomes at times a challenge to God, and his indigna- 
tion at the apparent injustice prevailing in the whole world; 
until these two thoughts, precisely because they have been 
ide perfectly clear, arc set aside before they obtain complete 
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ascendancy. It is at the end of the third advance, after the 
exaggerations and passions on both sides have spent theni- 
selves, that these thoughts are overcome by that party in the 
conflict which, notwithstanding all reprehensible wanderings 
and errors, was nevertheless right in the present matter, and 
possesses, morever, a good conscience, and this result which has 
been brought home to the mind in the contention and trouble 
can make itself freely felt and remain alone dominant, in that 
the victor in the contention with men regards himself as 
vanquished by God, xxvii.—xxviii. 

To make a brief resnm^ of the whole : As between the human representatives 
of it, the contention proceeds in the foHowing three antitheses, in which also 
its three advances and phases appear: — 



/; The three friends maintain that a 
1/ man may not 

(1) speak against God, because 

(2) the universal divine righteousness 
is never at fault; for 

(3) calamity is never without guilt: 
so that whoever on account of calamity 
speaks against God and divine right- 
eousness, ijpio facto betrays himself as 
guilty. 



Job on the contrary maintains: 



( 1) Calamity, it cannot be denied, is 
possible without guilt; therefore the 
blameless man, i.e., the man suffering 
unjustly, may and must, in spite of those 
who try to deny that clear fact, 

(2) speak against God, in order to 
challenge^ Him to a defence and the 
restoration of justice (end of the first 
advance), and if nevertheless justice is 
not restored, 

(3) call in question the general di- 
vine righteousness (end of the second 
advance). 

But still, speaking against God and 
calling in question the divine righteous- 
ness, is after all when carefully con- 
sidered, not merely useless and confusing 
but even impious when done deliberatily 
and persistently, and if done in passion 
for once, the godly man will not con- 
tinue it in his deliberate moments. 
Therefore, with a full acknowledgment 
of the divine majesty and universal jus- 
tice, the original proposition, 
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This is the conna of ILa coDtentioa togethi 



'Cslamily is possible without gaiWt, 
is slill valid ; but how it is so, that 
remaius after all s diviiie enignm, mo- 
deatly to be ncknonledged hut still Hi- 
wnys paiDful id the eilreme fttid of 
the third advancej^ 

necflssiry limits. 



3. Thus it is true that by the result of the contention 
between the mortal participants therein the enigma has not 
as yet been solved on earth. Those on the one side have been 
wearied out; the one representative of the other side has been 
rendered wishful by the merely negative result, not yet per- 
fectly satisfied and enlightened. So all long for a higher wis- 
dom coming from another source. Even to Joh, though he is 
victorious over men, a still more exalted victor must approach, 
One whom he has in fact already begun to anticipate and in 
silent humility to desire to see draw near. Everything that 
has gathered turbidly and dark around the questiou has been 
cleared up; the merely onesided, passionate conceptions and 
aims lie destroyed as victims of the conflict. But not until 
now that the real question itself is quite closely approached, 
does its true darkness appear, to scatter which all past human 
wisdom has proved unavailing. It is only a new revelation 
which can here supply the dehciencies of the ancient views and 
illuminate what was to them impenetrable darkness. And in 
fact the friends already early invoked this new revelation, xi, 5, 
and Job at first desired nothiug more intensely, indeed, challenged 
it with vehemence, xiii., but at last perceived with deepest 
pain the futility of a desire so presented, xxiii.: for the hidden 
truth does not come when thus called for with defiance and 
in persistent folly. Now for the first time, when Job has at- 
tained to all the calm reflection of which he is capable, does 
the loQged-for revelation become perhaps possible, — Still, the 
course of this weary contention has by no means been fruit- 
less; on the contrary, the solution has been in secret thereby 
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prepared for. For, in the first place, all lower conceptions are 
now 00 the way to be completely exposed, because they have 
been shown to be weak and unsatisfactory. Superstition, if 
not convinced of the contrary, has been reduced to silence in 
any case, and has been perceived most plainly to be insuffi- 
cient. Unbelief, after it has vainly tried everything possible 
to it, has perceived, just as it was victorious, its own insuf- 
ficiency and of itself begun to rise to the inkling of a. higher 
truth. In that the passionate, almost defiant speech towards 
God, as if He did injustice in the present case, and the empty 
despair regarding the general wrongness of the world cease, 
the Ddind turns with all the greater inwardness, intelligence, 
and collectedness to the calm, although intense, confiding manner 
of regarding the particular case in question, hoping the eternal 
divine truths may not fail even \a this darkness, and perceiving 
that when this darkness is dispersed, the divine righteousness 
will approve itself similarly everywhere. But what is still 
more, integrity has only now perfectly stood the test of prac- 
tical action by resisting the most perilous mental trials under 
all extremest pains. Job has neither surrendered to supersti- 
tion, thus sinning against his better knowledge, nor resigned 
himself so far to the threatening unbelief, that he ever let God 
Himself and the divine truths go; since, on the contrary, in 
every instance where this danger specially beset him, and most 
of all as soon as he had clearly perceived it, he started back 
with horror. He went wrong in his conceptions, but never in 
intention and action, and so in the midst of his calamities, 
when the attempt is made to deprive him of his integrity, he 
has become fully conscious of this infinite good, and now, as 
a victor amongst his fellow-men, he stands upon the threshold 
of higher insight. How vastly he has been the gainer by the 
conflict in point of self-knowledge and stable conviction, is shown 
by nothing more plainly than the comparison of the discourse 
which kindles the strife, iii., with that which closes it, xxvii 
— xxviii.: the first is deficient in clearness and dangerous, while 
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the second is admirable, aod if not wholly clear is yet tending 
towards clearness. All the vicissitudes intervening serve only 
to mediate between these antitheses and the avoidance of that 
danger. At last the calamities of Job, which are at first com- 
pletely dark to human view, begin of themselves even to catch 
a brightening light. Inasmuch as they have not been able to 
destroy Job's integrity, it may already be surmised that they 
are no real inward calamity, no punishment from God, but the 
opposite of it; and after ho has learnt this by experience. Job 
is thereby alone prepared for this higher insight. Accordingly 
there is in fact nothing further wanting than the advance to 
the closing revelation of the pure divine voice, which recon- 
ciles and glorifies everything, to that awful moment when the 
last veil is drawn aside, in that heaven and earth meet together 
and what in heaven was eternally prepared is consummated 
upon earth. 

After, therefore, Job having turned away wholly from his 
friends, without any defiance or any sullenncss as regards the 
world in general, quite collected and worthy of himself, serious 
and modest, has in grief compared together his former prosperity, 
now so wishfully asked for again, and his present vast misery, 
and at the same time most solemnly with animated certainty 
protested from the purest soul his innocence (and that now 
for the first time with such calm composure, full consciousness, 
and definiteness) ; after he has thus, exhausting all human 
power in agonising, holy zeal, uttered to God alone everything 
that he can say of a longing, painful, purifying nature before higher 
enlightenment has come, not violently calling forth the divine 
decision, yet with repressed longing desiring it, drawing forth 
hia whole inner man with great sincerity and cordiality, xxix 
— xxxi; — when all this has been done by Job, at last God Him- 
self appears, not as an enemy and not calling Job to account 
for some former sin, but in order to deliver the brave con- 
tender, if he has suffered himself previously to be warned and 
enlightened by the higher truth, No complete deliverance can 
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come as long as Job has not completely released himself from 
tbe bonds of delusion, (,e., until he perceives that he hedges 
up the way to knowledge and deliyerance by speaking against 
God and tbe divine righteousness. For during his calamities 
and temptations he has suffered himself to be misled to 
thoughts which alone hinder the solution of the enigma; 
thoughts which he has, it is true, already begun to abandon, 
but has not yet clearly enough perceived to be wholly false, nor 
sincerely enough repented of. It is always true, that the light 
of the divine truth does not appear without at the same time 
bringing to light and removing more deeply concealed defects 
in what is humanly devoid of blame and siti. So in this case, 
it cannot appear without first cancelling certain defects in him 
whom it has come to deliver and exalt, and when he has been 
wholly purified from them then nobly to reward him. And it 
is always true, that man never contends with God in order 
that he may enter in His secrets without at the same time 
carrying away as conqueror at last some sears as marks of 
the divine superiority and traces of tbe mortal struggle, Gen. 
xxxii. 26^ Now, inasmuch as Job had previously sinned in 
two respects, first, in that he spoke at all against God, and 
next that he spoke in particular against God as judge by 
___calUng in question the supremacy of rigbteousocss in the world, 
God accordingly now challenges him twice to contend with 
Him, demanding whether he is determined really to continue the 
one or the other form of speech against Him Who now not only 
makes Himself known as the strict judge and ruler, but also as 
the infinitely wise arranger of the universe, as the marvellous 
restorer of justice, as the revealer of His full glory? And as 
Job, having seen the purest light, submits in humility before 
a glory which has now become fully revealed, xxsviii. 1 — xl. 
14; xlii. 1 — 6, as he stands pure before God and has put away 
even the small spots which human haste and perplexily during 
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his suffering had brought and left upoD him, God at last gives him 
the ]ioblest opportunity of obtaining satisfaction from his throe 
friends, namely, the opportunity of interceding for them; and 
for himself, God gives him deliverance from all the evils which 
have befallen him and the noblest reward, in that his prosperity 
becomes greater than it was before his calamities. And thus 
the higher belief is established, that integrity may suffer, in- 
deed, but going forth from its trial with steadfastness and 
victory, then first attains its true reward, having arrived at 
true self-consciousness and higher knowledge. The dark enigma 
is nobly solved on earth to the glory of God and man. The 
end of the drama refers back to the beginning. Considering 
the example of Job and the enigma which is now solved, 
henceforth every one may overcome like Job, without having 
like him to contend so severely with superstition and to suffer 
so perilously from unbelief. 

The common supposition that it is the poet's purpose to 
show, that man cannot penetrate God's plans and therefore does 
best to submit in his ignorance to everything and without 
complaining, has not been derived from an accurate knowledge 
and a clear survey of the book. If the book went no further 
than from ch. iii. to ch. xxviii., it might be possible to regard 
that supposition as not improbable, although the thought would 
then be bad enough and unworthy, much as it may commend 
ilf to many in these days. However, the fact is, the plan 
God is revealed in the book, in the form in which every 
prophet reveals it ; and Job is not blamed by God because he 
wished to penetrate the divine plan. No more weight ought 
to be attached to an incidental remark of Goethe's ' than to such 



I The remark of Goethe's referred to ia to be found in hu review of La- 
I Fixdigtm UhCT daa Buck Junas, one of the early reviews contributed by 
to the FnaJ^iiTtcr OeUhtte Anseigen, It \a simply: "In the Boolt of Joh 
M propOBitioD, God's providence ia unsearchsible but nevertlieleas always great 
id worthy of admiration on account of its issues, was undoubtedly tJie mauifeiit 
u purpose oi the author." Tr. 
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an endless number of other superficial opinions regarding tIiQ~1 
meaning and aim of this book.— If others actually suppose that I 
the book is confused and its thought not well worked out, " 
they simply betray the fact, that they have not understood it ] 
either in detail or as a whole. 

III. The human portion of the contention, occupying the 
principle part of the main body of the book, proceeds therefore 
by three stages, in such a way that, although in this part of 
the poem speeches alone are found and neither fresh persons 
nor great outward events are introduced, nevertheless the ques- 
tion itself upon which everything in the end depends makes 
thereby regular and proportional progr(SS, and the proper 
solution is of itself insensibly prepared for from the midst of 
the complication of the question as it reaches its climax. The 
entire poem accordingly falls into five perfectly distinct and 
yet most closely connected parts. And if the poem, according 
to what we saw above ^, intends by its very plan to supply 
the answer to its question in a corresponding illustration of it 
taken from the midst of human life, or in a Drama, the true 
development of such a drama cannot be more correctly pre- 
sented than is done in these five parts. For they are just 
the same five stages as those in which an important action in 
a human life must naturally unfold itself and advance to its 
satisfactory conclusion : fi,r3t contact of the various conflicting 
elements, com^plicaUon, climax of ike complication, commencement 
of fhe solution, solution. The complication, or entanglement, of 
the question follows of itself from the introduction of it with its 
various conflicting elements; and in that this complication ad- 
vances to its climax, through all the profoundly agitated aspects 
and torn-iip recesses of the question, in order that the most hidden 
and apparently most impossible elements of the case may be 
forced to develop themselves and come to light, the commence- 
ment of a solution is prepared for by the new possibilities and 
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energies which come to light, under a progressive destruction 
of the errors. The solution itself actually comes as soon as 
the necessity which is at first completely hidden can at last 
get wholly free from its impediments by the destruction of even 
the last errors. This will always be the outline of the plan 
and development of a true drama; and inasmuch as it is in- 
volved ia the nature of the thing itself, the Greeks were not 
necessary to teach it. But as early as in this Book of Job it 
appears carried out with such perfection and ease, both in the 
details and the whole poem, that our admiration of the work 
can only be increased as we rediscover more correctly its per- 
fections in this respect. Every part and every detail is most 
compactly put together, with the first foundations the whole 
execution of the work is already clearly provided for, there is 
nothing redundant and nothing defective, everything is in its 
place, and in its place it is in all cases the right thing and 
just what is required. 

Compacllj and necessarily as the larger and smaller membera of this drama 
all tiaog together and present tlieniselveti by every indication us the autbcntic 
work of tbe poet, with equal certainly and plainness the two pieces of the pre- 
sent book which are not incladed in the action of the drama, the speecheiL of 
Elihu, luii — xxirii., aod the description of the Iwo animal-monsters, xl, 16 — 
lU. BB (A. V, ver. 34) do not belong to the original worlt. This conclnsiun 
which is explained in detail bolow, I established as early as 18SB * ; and nothing 
has been said in reply which can be substantiated by the truth of the case. Bat 
only a serious miseonception of Clje whole book could mislead several modems 
to coiijecture a want of CDDnexion, or another hand, in Ihe case of ch. ixvil 
and xiviii. Similarly, the so-called prologue, i., ii and tbe epilogue, xlii. 7 — 17, 
have bad saspidon cast upon them without any just reason: for these prose 
passages thoroughly harmonize as regards their material and thought, style and 
art, and language also (as far as prose can be like poetry), with the ancient 
poetic book, and everything that Las been urged to the contrary is either pure 
misconceptian or of no importance. Tbe transposition of certain verses in ch. xxxi 
and mviii has only been erroneously proposed. Whoever has really understood 
the book, will, we hope, as often as be reads it over again and with closer 
attention, Gud tliis judgment regarding primary or later pieues in it confirmed, 
just as I have found nothing since the year 18SS to alter in this respect. 
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Throughout the whole poem there runs, as has been said," 
a. single, closely interwoven, sharply defined action, based upon 
its great thought. However this drama was not intended by 
the poet for actual performance on a stage. Whether or when, 
therefore, the action, in simple narrative, or in the elabor- 
ately presented speeches of the persons taking part in it, ia 
meant to advance may be gathered from the relation of the 
particular description to the fundamental thought of the 
book: where the latter requires a closer inspection of the 
dangers, stages, and grounds of the higher faith, the simple 
thread of narrative then gives place to the broader web of the 
elaborate discourses of the persons engaged in the action. 
Nothing can so clearly, so instructively, so inspiringly conduct 
a reader into the inmost feelings and thoughts of integrity as 
it wrestles with calamity, with God and the world, into the 
soul of the restricted, antiquated, helpless faith, into the full 
all-surpassing grandeur of the divine mind when it reveals 
itself, as elaborate discourses from each representative person 
exhausting the reason of the matter. It is not so much rapid 
disconnected dialogue, such as is used in the bustle of common 
life, which is appropriate here, where the most serious subject 
is treated in its dignity and difficulty by the representatives 
of differing views, who are of their respective classes the 
worthiest and wisest, and each of the longer discourses is like 
a wise, well-considered, sententious proverb*. On the contrary, 
the vast preponderance of purely spiritual matter, combined 
with the desire and capacity of the poet to give it exhaustive 
utterance by means of its proper instrument, the human-divine 
word, must cause the decided predominance of the calm, pro- 
foundly penetrating development of the action by means of 
elaborate discourses. As soon, therefore, as the action comes 
to the first decisive moment, which gives rise to a course of 
development the end of which cannot be seen, this profoundly 
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;s(!trating mode of treatment comnieiices in a d^coui'se which 
'ealmly further pursues its way, ch. iii.; and it is ouly a little 
before the end, after the whole spiritual matter has already 
been comiiletely treated in an uninterrupted tournament of 
thought and oratory, and the final result is necessarily at hand, 

lat the continuation of the action in simple narrative again 
inffices, xlii, 7 — 17. But while thus the flow of discourse pro- i 

ieds in all directions, carrying forward the action of the poem J 
at first imperceptibly and soon veiy perceptibly, the less im- I 
portant accompaniments of the main action also advance with [ 
it, inasmuch as it receives everything into its stream as it is i 
all along predominant. To much of a subordinate nature which 
takes place in the meantime there is, however, only incidental 
reference made, e.g., that according to the intention of the 
poet, the disasters of Job are further increased by the cowardly 
mockery of inferiors, becomes plain xvii. 6; xxx. 1 — 10; that 
the three stages of the contention, as is of itself probable, are 
meant to be distributed amongst successive days, appears from 
the hint let fall xsiii. 2.^ 

As accordingly the art of the poem as a whole is brought 
to perfection by the judicious arrangement, accurate working- 
out and compact jointing of the whole, no particle of it being 
in the wrong place, there being nothing redundant or deficient, 
nothing detached and without easy transition and preparation, 
nor anything without efi'ective reference to what went before 
or what comes after, so also in detail the poet's art is all 
along the skilful mistress of his material, determining its des- 
tination and form in conformity with the requirements of the 
thought which has in each instance to be illustrated. The 
greatest variety of description, style, manner of presentation, 
is required in matters of detail by the general arrangement of 
.the poem : the poet knows how to present in every case the 
it varied things at their proper places, so as to meet the 

this paint the ilirtheF remorkB in the TSbmger Thr,ol. Jahrib., 
I, p. 753. 
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requirements made by his work as a whole, without ever losingi 
himself in the details, or treating any detail too feebly or too I 

elaborately. The raving and all the misery of despair, no leas 
than the peace and blessedness of better knowledge, the pungent, 
castigating speech of him that instructs from good-will or 
threatens from provocation, no less than the agonizing com- 
plaint, ending in woeful grief, of him that is bowed-down, the 
helpless exhaustion of him that is vanquished, no less than the 
exultation and pride of him that is deeply afflicted and yet not 
compelled to succumb, the passionateness and precipitancy of 
man, no less than the gladness of God, shedding its serious but 
sraihng rays over everything, and the glory of God, — all this the 
poet represents attractively and adequately. It follows of itself 
from the entire form of Hebrew poetry, that the speeches of 
the persons of the poem, when they at a longer or shorter 
length, rise to a poetic height, may at the same time be broken 
up into strophes; but it is needful to remark that the poet 
approves himself in this respect also as a rare master ^ But 
even the prose, where it is introduced, is worthy of the poet 
and bears his impress. The prolixities and repetitions of the 
friends too, in the second stage of the contention, though not 
of themselves very pleasing, only cast a shadow which all the 
more heightens the efifect of the rest of the poem. It is only 
a little too clearly that we hear the voice of calamity in the 
century of the poet coming from the long, mournful descrip- 
tions of the confusion and wrongness of the world, ch. xxi. and 
xxiv., as if the poet had himself delayed as long with it as 
possible and had at last been compelled to give it vent in the 
most gloomy passage of the poem. But how powerfully does 
Job immediately rise against it with recovered heart, xxvi sq., 
and how sublime also is the close, for which everything great 
and surprising appears to have been presei-ved. Moreover, every- 
thing is free from all trace of constraint, without any laboured 

■ The treatment of this matter wbicii I have given in the JahrhiifJur der 
'.. Wiii. lU. p. 116 sq., appears belov more uompletelj' worked out in detaQ. 
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artificiality, manifestly the easiest, most unforced effusion of 
a lofty poet-mind and of his unfettered art. 

On nccount of the pecnliarily and complete originaiily of this poBtn, it is 
Iherefoie difGcnlt to asEign it a place in Qreck poetic art. As regards its 
matter and purpose, the book, as is evident on the face of it, is the most sob- 
lime didactic poem of the Bible; but it appears more difficult to eaj what it 
is as respects art. Still, when more closely considered, the book, leaving out 
of v'mw adaptation for the stage which bas not here been made, belongs, as we 
saw p. 17, lo the drama, and, if it is desired to give it at least an approii- 
' mate Greek name, cannot properly be described otherwise tban as the divine 
Kftrama of the ancient Hebrews ", since it is not only nniqae of its class in 
P^e O. T., but is also distinguished amongst aU books by the peculiar art as 
well as the deep feeling and sublimity of its matter. If, however, in point 
of simple truth and freshness particular tbonghts of many otber pieces of 
the O. T. may compare with this, on the other hand, the art which in it makes 
snch successfal efforts in a subject of snch magnitude and with such a high 
degree of perfection is quite peculiar lo it. This book supplies as with the 
.greatest thing that the Hebrews accomplished in poetic art, in the way of a 
iterly baudhng of a given matarial and immortalising a thoaght. Accordiugly 
]t has subsequently, if not as a whole (inasmuch as for this the requisite know- 
ledge was very often wanting) yet in certain parts of it, been admired and 
imitated by many great poets, particularly has this been the case with its open- 
ing, which is more easily understood. This is not the place u> examine the 
question whether Goethe's Fanst can be compared with this book or not: it is, 
however, plain enough that its brilliant prologue would not have been what it 
is without the Book of Job. 

With what ease the poet is able to handle his material 
appears also in the fact, that he draws a sharp distinction in 
outward respects between the time of early antiquity, which 
his material requires him to describe, and his own later age, 
and takes care to avoid every unsuitable confusion of them. 
It is true that he does not by any means, like our modem 
poets, pedantically make a point of keepiug up the antique 
colouring in every smallest point and of carefully avoiding the 
appearance here and there of the age of his real contempor- 



< Inasmuch as several writers, since the appearance of the first edition of 

1 work, have made a great ado at this view of mine, I may here just re- 

, that to Leibnitz also the book appeared to be "operatic"; as was recently 

marked tVom a manuscript in Br. Schmidt's ZeiUchrfft >%r Qeae/a'shte 1817, 

i, p. 436. 
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aries. On the contrary, as bis design is after all really to 
instruct hia own age, he does not scruple to let traces of it 
clearly shine through the artistic veil, yet always at the proper 
place, where it has no disturbing effect on the whole poem 
and appears naturally to suggest itself. If in the midst of hia 
own maddening pain Job cast a glance also at the large number 
of others who like him suffer for no fault of their own, and 
then illustrations of calamities suggest themselves such as only 
the experience of later times could present in such a manner, 
ix. 24; xii. 23; sxi. 7 sq.; xxiv. 2 — 17, he uses in such cases the 
language of one carried away by the higher flight of imagina- 
tion and surveying all times, describing evils in striking ex- 
amples such as were in the actual time of Job already about 
to arise. And if the poet sometimes, as the exception, puts into 
Job's mouth 1 the Mosaic divine name Jahv^, though he usually, 
when he makes the old men speak, uses the pre-Mosaic names 
sibit, h» and ^tiia, these are the most sublime passages in Job's 
life and discourses, where the ancient hero, who according to 
tradition worshipped like Abraham the true ancient God*, as 
if suddenly moved by the purest spirit, thus early gazed quite 
into the glory of the God of Moses ; which exceptional use of 
the name Jahv6, thus introduced at the proper place, is very 
effective. There are also some figures borrowed from a later 
time, such as the frequent one from the customs of writing 
and sealing, xiii, 26; xiv, 17; xix. 23, 24; xxxi. 35, 36; xxxviii. 
14. But where simple narrative and the connexion of circum- 
stances require an antique description, at the commencement 
i. ii., at the close xlii. 7 sq. and elsewhere, there the genuine 
colouring of the time of Job, that is the time between Abra- 
ham and Moses, is everywhere very faithfully preserved, so 
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' i. 31 ; iiviii. 38, where "5*'« = "IT. Farther lii. 8, where however n''^« 
is probably to be read, as some HSS. do,— Where tha poet simpl; narratai, 
there is Dothing in his usage to hinder him from employing the nune Jahrd, 
i. 3; xixviii. 1 ; xl. 1, S, 6 ; xlii. 1 sq. 

» Comp also partiouiftrly xiii. SS — 28. 
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that it can be seen that the poet well kept up the difference 
of times when anything depended upon it. Historical examples 
are borrowed only from the primitive and patriarchal world, 
as xyiii. 15; xxii. 15, 16. 



The nueation nmy be asked, whether the poet hi 
iJelincMioQ of subordmste circumatancoB of Ihe actio 
himself? With regard to one circitmstance in partii 
r^ed. Aceording to i. 18, 19, comp. ilii. 13 — 16, 
Bl the very begirmiiig of the tragedy; bnt according 
the words liv. 31; ivii. 6; lix, 17, 18, he still hi 
bis calamities. This dlserepancy cannot be rem 

another author: for Ms supposition is supported by 
bave seen) ; 
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. there is the further fact tbnt according to viii. 4, 
iiii. 5, comp. ui. 11, the author of these verses presupposes the deitmcljon of 
Job's children. If the contradiction should be regarded as irreconcilable, wo 
ihould still not be compelled on that account nlone to lay upon the author any 
great blame. At nil events Goethe {Gespraelie mit Eckermaon, vol. III. p. 155) 
maintains on another occasion, that a great poet may very irell for once forget 
himself as regards uu important details, as Shakespeare hsi done in Macbeth, 
Act i and iv., in reference to the question whether Macbeth had children or 
not; as a f^ct, this discrepancy in Macbeth has not been removed, as Tieck's 
remarks on Act iv. do not at all meet the case. Neither in the Book of Job 
is it enough to suppose, that Job means in his speeches by his sons really his 
grandsons, as the latter were in any case still quite youug according to lii. IB, 
and as it may be supposed that probably some grandchildren escaped the dc- 
stroction of the sons. For even that only some of such grandchildren were 
left to bim is when well considered but little accordant with the sense of the 
whole poem; and, moreover, these sons are expressly described, lii. IT, as of 
his own body. However, when we remember that the poet describes Job as a 
man of the same kind as Abraham, or a similar patriarch, he could very well 
s later age after his wife had grown old, snme 
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ON THE DATE AND THE HISTOET OF THE BOOK. 

For the discovery of the name and other personal relations 
of the poet, the more particular indications arc now wanting. 
There is hardly another piece in the 0. T, by the same author; 
with regard to Pa, xxxix., which would moat naturally claim 
to be compared, see my Commentart/ on the Psalms in loco. 
It is a natural supposition that the poet waa inspired to under- 
take the work by some personal experience : hut the historical i 
evidence is wanting which would carry us beyond supposition. I 
Neither is it possible to fix the date of the book other than 
approximately by centuries. For as a deliberate product of 
poetic art this book did not originally proceed so immediately 
from the definite circumstances of a particular time as did the 
projihetic and most of the simple lyrics; and such circum- 
stances can the less be presented by it in palpable indications, 
in proportion as the poet, by letting go his time, has consis- 
tently carried through the illustrations from distant antiquity 
required by his materials. Nevertheless, the poet plainly wrote 
his book, for contemporaries who were prepared for and in- 
tensely desirous to hear its doctrine. The old faith regarding 
evil must already have been most profoundly shaken by con- 
trary experiences and unbelief have taken deep root ; for with- 
out such precursors the thought and design of the book can- 
not be comprehended. Accordingly it cannot have been written 
in early antiquity, when the simple faith was still quite valid 
and satisfactory, Ex. xx. 5 ; nor at the time when undaunted 
courage still contended successfully with what was unsatisfac- 
tory in the ancient view, as in Pss. vi., xiii. But from the 
eight and the seventh century B. C, the perplexing confusion 
of personal and national relatione and circumstances was so 
greatly increased that it might quite well rouse the poet to 
seek a solution of the enigma of the time; the detailed proof 
of which belongs rather to the general history of the nation 
and of its literature than to this place. If the despair of the 
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faithful had risen to the mauifestly uodue height of Ps. sxxix., 
and the cry for help had become so urgent as in Ps. xii., all 
the conditions were supplied which the poet needed for con- 
ceiving and working-out the conception of his work. One sees 
also in the background of this poem the picture of such extra- 
ordinarily disorganised, calamitous times as precisely the cen- 
turies above-named were for Israel'. On thu other hand, the 
poet appears to be one of the first whose mind arose out of 
.at perplexing confusion to this elevation of pure insight and 
Ivanced hope. For we see him still struggling with the higher 
part of the thought, and the greatest truth which has to be 
here presented is so far from being anything long since made 
out and ready-to-hand that it breaks forth in this book as 
something quite new and fresh from its first source. That 
which is the consequence and teaching of this book appears 
already in a more fixed and final form in Pss. xvi., xlix., and 
Ixxiii., as if the higher hope had further developed itself by 
the simple progress of the times. If in this book the view, 
that children ought not to suffer for their parents, makes it- 
self felt in painful struggle, as if it were only just seeking to 
get clear to itself, xxi. 19 — 21, by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (ante 
p. 13) it is already announced with forcible brevity as a pro- 
position which cannot be denied, as also the whole manner of 
the discourse of Ezekiel's on the divine righteousness, xiv. 
14 sq,, xviii., appears like a result of our book. But, again, 
without doubt that steadfast faithfulness unto death, which, 
according tfl the piece on which is founded Isa. liii., the martyrs 
ider Manasseh exhibited*, was still not historically known to 
le poet. Similarly, the truth which is forcibly presented in 



' ii. 3i; lii. 4—6, 23; iv. 28; xvii, 6—9; sii., iiiv. The Em of Ijuru- 
ing s;mp>itli; with wliich the post reaU; refers to tho disastrous calamities of 
his own time and of contemporary Israel, to the ruined condition of the ancient 
kingdom, thB rise of a li/ranmi, the intrusion of foreigners (if. 19), and the 
commencing deportation of the nation into eaptivity, often flashes cinilo suddanly 
from tlie midst of tlia spesctei of the heroes from an olden time. 

» Comp. ffisMry o/ Iirael Vol. V. 807 sq. (IV. 715 sq.). 
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that chapter and id the whole of the great work "Isa."sl — 

Ixvi., as the climax of all higher views regai-ding evil, namely, 
that the true servant of Jahv6 sutFers for others, and indeed 
for the guilty, in order that the divine kingdom may spread 
in ever wider circles, is not yet touched upon at all here. 
Putting all these things together, it will be found most probable 
Ihat the poet lived not long after Isaiah, towards the end of 
the eighth or the beginning of the seventh century, when the 
northern kingdom was destroyed, the southern, Judah, suffered 
under various dmasters. It is unfortunate that we know but 
little of the history of these first years under Manasseh. — This 
conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the later portions 
of the present book with the earlier ones. The speeches of 
Elihu, as will appear below, show a time considerably further 
advanced, which had already made a much closer acquaintance 
with the truth which the poet had previously experienced. 
According to all other signs also the distance between the dif- 
ferent pieces of the book is that of a century, or even of two. 
If therefore the later additions were written in about the se- 
cond half of .the sixth century, as may with probability bo 
supposed, the date of the book is brought by that fact con- 
siderably earlier than the time of the Babylonian captivity. 

Other indications do not appear to contradict this supposi- 
tion. A number of unusual poetic figures and conceptions ap- 
pear to unfold themselves in this book like a new world. From 
which fact the question naturally arises, whether they all ap- 
jmared here for the first time in Hebrew poetry, and whence 
they originated? In consequence of the limited extent of the 
O. T., this question is often difficult to answer quite precisely, 
particularly as this book (except the Canticles, which is again 
of such a very different character, in that it does not admit of 
sublime and lofty figures) is the only one belonging to the class 
of artistic poetry in the strict sense, in which therefore almost 
alone the poetic conception of the Hebrews regarding the vi- 
sible and invisible world with a certain conscious purpose are 
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presented at length. To mention a few of the most important 
things in this respect, the book contains 

(1) many very unusual representations and pictures of ter- 
restrial things, as of plants, viii. II; ix. 26, of animals, xxix. 
18; xxxix. 1 sq., of mining and precious treasures of the earth, 
xxviii., of the marvellous edifices of men, iii. 14. We see also 
that a very large knowledge of the more distant wonders of 
the earth must have reached the poet, which is not conceivable 
without an active intercourse between the nations ; but we must 
regret that we are often imperfectly informed as regards the 
precise nature of the dispersion of such knowledge or traditions. 
Several figures appear to be burrowed from Egyptian things, 
iii, 14; viii. 11; ix. 26. However, it would he hasty to infer 
from that fact, that the author, as in this respect a fellow- 
sufferer with Jeremiah perhaps, wrote his book in Egypt, in- 
asmuch as many Egyptian and Ethopian characteristics were 
known in Palestine, Isa. xviii. 19, and the two chief pictures 
which can be cited in favour of such an inference, of the Nile- 
horse and the Crocodile, xl. 15^x11. 26 (A.V. xli. 34) are from 
a later hand. It appears, however, to be certain that all the 
figures of this kind might very well be well-known at the he- 
ginning of the seventh century. 

(2) A great number of astrological traditions and figures, as 
well as of conceptions of other celestial wonders, distinguishes 
this poet, by which he often trenches upon the mythological 
region, as iii. 8; ix. 9, 13; xxv. 2, 3; xxvi. 12, 14; xsxviii. 7, 
31—33, 36. It is worth further inquiry where legends of 
this kind were first formed and made current. The Hebrews 
were certainly the furthest from being the originators of such 
first elements of a mythology, since everything mythological 
which is found amongst them was preserved or spread simply 
in spite of Mosaism. Yet traces of mythological elements are 

lecidedly met with amongst them as early as the eighth cen- 
iry, since Kahab occurs Isa, xxx. 7, the Seven Stars and Orion 
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even as early as Amos v. 8, whilst the simple herdsman Amo^l 
will be furthest from using new figures in such matters. 

(3) Most remarkable are the conceptions of angels and 
Satan which are peculiar to this book. The Satan, as he is 
described i., ii., is, it is true, as regards his love of tracking 
and punishing among men what is wicked or suspicious, quite 
the subsequent evil spirit: but with all that similarity, what a 
great difference is at the same time discernible ! Subsequently, 
when these conceptions had been fully developed under the 
influence of the religions of Eastern Asia, we see the Satan at 
the head of a great empire of spirits, and between him and 
the empire of the good spirits an infinite and impassable gulf 
fixed, so that scarcely in the earliest ages of the creation is 
the possibility yet presupposed of the origin of this gulf. But 
in this book not only does Satan enter alone, without attendant 
hosts, into the divine Council-Meeting, and appears still as in- 
dependent and self-sufficient only to a very limited degree, but 
the entire empire of superior spirits has not as yet got into 
this irreconcilable separation. On the contrary, the spirits 
generally are regarded as such as can go astray in spite of 
all their elevation, just as the visible heaven notwithstanding 
its unearthly splendour is yet dull and impure in comparison 
with the purest light iv. 18; xv. 15; xxv. 4—6. And the myth- 
ology tells not only of great revolts on the part of the higher 
powers, but also of how stern judgment was held over them, 
so that not one even of the mightiest of heaven is able to 
withstand the true God, but all serve Him in peace, ix. 13; 
xxi. 22; xxv. 2, 3; xxvi. 12, 13, comp. v. 1. This conception 
of the variable moral condition of the higher spirits occupies 
a place midway between the ancient Mosaic conception, ac- 
cording to which the angels have no separate, personal will 
whatever, and the later view, which strictly separates good 
and evil in the innumerable hosts of siwrits also, but makes 
the first angels of God all good and without error. As this 
phenomenon of the book cannot on closer examination be 
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mistaken, it poiDts to a time when the ancient conceptions of 
the realm of spirits, undoubtedly not wholly without the in- 
fluence of foreign rehgions, were undergoing their first trans- 
formation and assuming new forms, when unfaithful spirits and 
a spirit which secretly sought and willed evil, were spoken of, 
while, on the other hand, they were not yet so completely 
transferred into a separate realm of an entirely different nature. 
From the description of a prophet of the ninth century, 1 Kings 
xxii. 19—22, to that of this book, i., ii,, which is in some re- 
spects 30 similar, there is, it must he allowed, an important 
step, in that the name and the idea of the Satan appear for the 
first time in this book; but from this description to that of 
Zech. iii. 1, 2, where Satan and angels of God contend con- 
cerning a man and Jahve speaks to Satan only in anger, there 
is again a scarcely less important step, because that separation 
between good and evil in the reabn of spirits appears here as 
already completed ; and from what is here said regarding re- 
sisting celestial powers, that which is said by a later prophet 
"Isa." xxiv. 21, 22 differs in an important degree. Similarly, 
there occurs here for the first time the prayer to higher spirits 
as intercessors, v. 1, a thought which arises as soon as ever 
the realm of spirits is conceived as taking shape more freely; 
but this thought is in our book far less rigid than subsequently. 
And whilst later poets and prophets shrink from introducing 
God immediately, or even as appearing on the earth, this poet 
does not scruple to make Him appear and speak to Job, We 
can therefore come to no other conclusion than that the author 
of this book occupies a place midway between ancient and late 
conceptions, and lived at a time when that which became the 
prevailing view was still thoroughly malleable and modern. 

The language and orthography of the later pieces of the 

book conduct to a time when the Aramaic peculiarities wore 

creeping in already to a considerable extent: but the language 

and orthography of the earlier pieces show scarcely any marks of 

. a commencing decline, e.g., the more abbreviated orthography 
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liia-'i, Yiii. 8 ', instead of iiiski ; oayi, vi. 27, instead of 'yn, 
and nothing whatever which a poet of the first half of the 
seventh century might not have written, since the name cht]? 
"saints", v. 1, for the angels of God, occurs again Zech. xiv. 5 
in. a piece which was certainly written before the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Judah. The fact that many words rarely 
found elsewhere occur here, is simply one of the numerous in- 
dications that nothing else by this poet has been preserved, 
probably also evidence that he did not write in Jerusalem. 
But if some words appear here for the first time which sub- 
sequently became common in the later language, the reason 
for that is rather to be found in the general relations of the 
Hebrew poetic language. ^The high stage of the art of the 
book was neither possible in the earlier centuries, when Hebrew 
poetic art was only commencing its course of development, nor 
is it very easily conceivable in the later centuries when poetic 
art generally declined gradually, and most of ali the higher 
art needful for the production of greater creations and works; 
neither is such a compressed, pithy style of discourse as pre- 
vails in this book found subsequently in longer pieces. 

Lastly, the observation of the outward condition in which 
this book is found in the series of the books of the 0. T. points 
to the same age. It is true, to conclude from the extreme 
purity of the copies in which the book came into the Canon, 
it appears not to have been much read for a long time: but 
on the other band, it must be remembered that this purity is 
owing to the fact that the poet must himself have provided 
for it In his original manuscript.^ Still, the traces of the 
book being read can to some extent be followed. Of the Psalms 
of the third period some refer back very plainly to this book, 
just as Zech. i. 10 — 14; iii. 1, 2; vi. 5 presuppose the descrip- 
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' Comp. 11BS-1, 1 
reipondeace dea Sataarit. p. 103, 1. 

* Aceordiug to iLe remarks, llialor; 
Bee farther below. 



orthography which is also found in SsCf'a Oor- 
-.1 IV. p. SSe [HI. p. 821 sq.)} 
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tioDS of cii. L, ii. as long known; N3S, "Isa." xl. 2, is borrowed 
from vii. 1, or at all events originated about the same time'. 
If Ezekiel mentions Job in company with Noah and Daniel as 
a model of a godly man (ante p. 21), it can only be, when all 
circumstances are considered, because our book had made that 
hero once more famous *. The book must have been known in 
Ezekiel's time and much read. In the Book of Jeremiah, with 
whose tone of mind this book accorded extremely well, and still 
more in the Book of Lamentations, there is much reechoed from 
it*. On which side the employment of the words is original cannot 
in this case be a matter of doubt. Ps. Iviii. 8 reminds us of 
iii. 16; Ps. Ixxii. 12 is almost exactly repeated from xxix. 12: 
and thus it ia not difficult to show that this book accordingly 
dates as far back as the beginning of the seventh century*. 
Reversely, passages can be quoted which show that earlier 
authors were before the mind of the poet, as the expression 
"he that waJketh over the heights of the sea", ix. 8, is formed 
probably after the simpler form Amos iv. 13^, and the whole 
vcrae-member xiv. 11 after Isa. six. 5 ^ ; although the poet con- 
tinues to be very markedly distinguished from the later artistic 
poets, who borrow their chief excellences from the ancient writings. 
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.» Bm Siitory <f Iirael 17, p. 208 (ni. p. 716 sq.)- 

Ths relation of Daniel Co the readers of that time ii a distioi't quesciati 
[ch must be answered elsewhere. See now PtopheU of Oie Old Teatammt V. 
p. Ifi9 sq. (HI. p. 312 sq.). 

' As Jer, II. 14—18 from iii. 3 — 26; xv. 18 from vi. IB sq. ; ivii. 1 from 
iti. SI ; ilii. 19 from ix. 19. As regards the Book of Lamentationt, sea antt 
p. 3 iq., and comp. in addition how the words Lam. iii. 38 are on\j a slight 
eebo from Job ii. 10. In aU suuh cases the most decisive point is the multi- 
tude of tfae signs o( (he use of one book in another. 

* As regards the still earlier Book of Deuteronomy, see the remarks in the 
HutiHy of hrad, I. p. 1S7 sq. {I. p. 186); as regards Prov. i— ii., ibid. IV. 
p. 280 (III, p. 738). 

" In this case also the most decisive thing is the accumnlalion of indications: 
iviii. 16 farther reminds us strongly of Amos ii. 9 ; iii, IB, of Amos i«. G ; Bud 
tlie ceference to the constellations is similar in both writers. The connexion 
at the words even in ixvii. 16 appears to have been Cakea from "Zccli." ii. 3, 



* Comp. also the e( 



repeti^on Job iii. 24, 85. 
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Canon nndoubtedl; somewhat Ute, a 
I also been written a coDsideraljla time, and the 
ttoes of the earlier poet had long been lost to me- 
an; reader! uf the centurieu subsequent (o the fm- 
our onn timea have believed that Job himself 
WHS the poet, or at all events that the hook was written in ver; earl; Boti- 
qnity bj Mosea or a similar holy man. Or it has been eotijectored that the 
original langaage of the booh (as if it were nritten b; Job himself) waa not 
Hebrew, perhaps the Idumean or the Arabic. However, all such BUppositions 
are wholly groundless, inaamnch as they have sprung ultimately from confoand- 
ing the hero with the author of the book. Many readers have in recent times 
sufFetod themselves to be so far tnisled by these errors that they cannot make 
the book late enough, and bring it down at least into the Babylonian eiile. 
But they thereby overlook partly the great dissimilarity that exists between the 
earlier and the later pieces of the book, and partly tbeir Judgment with regard 
to many paints of it is in other reipeets iuaufGcieutly instructed. When, e.g., the 
false derivatioD of the word 1<^^ i., ii. from u^o i, T, was rejected, but at the aame 
time the absurd assertion was made, that the Satan appears here eiactly as he 
is met with later, even the little amount of truth, however much miied with 
error, was then lost again. A coDipletely reliable proof of the view of (he age 
uf the hook above offered belongs, however, rather to a treatment of the entire 
course of general ancient Hebrew Literature: it was intended here simply to 
supply briefly some of the leading marks of it. Further details have been given 
in various places of the Hiatoiy of Iitael, 

That this book was much read as early as the seventh 
century B. C, appears from the evidence referred to a short 
time ago. And how greatly its beauty early produced all kinds 
of imitatioDB aod continuations of it, we stall see below, when 
we come to consider the two considerable pieces which were 
subsequently inserted into it. But origiually the poem must 
have been written and distributed abroad in very good copies: 
for even yet the text, particularly in the original portion of 
the book, is comparatively very pure, a point carefully to bo 
noted in connexion with the question of the sense of some- 
what more obscure passages'. 

I Accordingly there is no reason for suppoiiug that many eioeadatianB of 
the Hebrew are necessary. The passages are rare where a few small errors 



through the fault e 



Dw on zii. 10. The error which could n 
a of early copyists, would be the omiasion 
H whole yerse. 



L THE FIRST STAGE OF THE DRAMA. 

OPENING OP THE CONTENTION. 



1. Job's life and character, eh. i. 1 — 5. 
;h reference to this, simpiy what is absolutely necessary; 
particularly that which is of importance for the course of the 
action, namely, how Job was no less prosperous than god-fear- 
ing ; everything put with individuality, yet only so as to meet 
circumstances which are generally suitable. Of those two as- 
pects of Job's life, the prosperity and the piety of it, however, 
it is the last which is the more Jmportant for everything that 
follows: it is put forward at the very commencement, and at 
the end, vv. 4, 5, it is returned to with the additional detail ap- 
propriate here, how carefully Job watched over the purity and 
hlamelessness not only of his own life but also of his whole 
house, presenting sacrifices annually, even on account of the 
sins which hia grown-up children might possibly have com- 
mitted in secret. So that the calamities which followed natur- 
ally befell him wholly unexpectedly, inasmuch as he had, ac- 
cording to ancient belief, done all that was humanly possible 
to avert divine punishments from his whole house. But since, 
as wOl subsequently appear, all such customary religious works 
are insufficient to avert the calamities, the insufficiency of such 
works may in any case be inferred from the result. 



r. 



-Ch. i 



i. 1 There was a man in the land of TTz, whose name was 

Job: the same man was blamelesa and upright, godfearing 

2 and departing from evil. And there were bom to him seven 

3 sons and three daughters; and his poBBeasion waa seven 
thousand head of sheep . three thousand camels five hundred 
yoke of oxen, and Ave hundred she-asses, and a very large 
household : so that the man was greater than all sons of the 

4 East. — Now his sons went often and made a feast, at the 
house of each on his day, and sending they invited their 

It appe«r3 from the coirflaponding passages ver. 8, ii. 3, that the conjunctiva 
^1 liefore B"nt[« s^-^ yer, 1, is not much required: for the first two adjectives 
are simply eiplained more acenratsly by the last two, as the integrity of the 
heart oh nacessarily implies the fear of God, uprightaess in action the avoid- 
ance of evil.^hus the foar words together supply the plainest definition of 
perfect piety,J-As the occasion when the children of Job, who as might be ei- 
pected from the example of their father were in other respects blameless and 
living in perfect amity (ilii. 16), might have sinned, the poet chooses, w. i, 5, 
the annua] festive gatherings', which the sons, who had already grown-up and 
were living in various directions around tbeir father's abode in separate houses, 
kept in common, and where the boisterous pleosare might easily on an occasion 
get the better of the generally prevailing seriousness and break the bonds of 
the habitual earnest habits. For it must be remembered that the degree of 
stability in divine things which Job presupposes in the case of his sons is not 
that to which he supposes himself to have attained, upon which godliness is no 
longer a command and compulsion, is not a thing which might bo lost, say in 
a moment of intoxication. If it is asked more particularly of what kind these 
seven feasts were, after the passiug-by of which Job brought an expiatory offer- 
ing, the birthdays of the brothers might be thought of, as if each one had kept 
his birthday in his house. Yet as the seven birthdays must have been spread 
more over the whole year, it is not easy to see why Job did not always make 
sacrifices immediately after each of them ; neither would it in that case be said 
"when the days of the feast were ended'', as if all the days wore connected, 
but something like "when the days of the year were ended" would be said- 
It is therefore much better lo suppose that the ordinary annual feasts of joy 
are intended, particularly the autumn feast which wss much observed in ancieat 
times, or again the feast of spring, all these feasts generally lasting a week, 
so that exactly one day fell to each son for keeping the feast in his house ne- 
cocding to the order of seniority, which is confirmed by ver, 13. With regard to 
tW O'S n->a in the kovie on the day, le., in the order, of each, see §§ 300S, 878 6. 



That is, not the simple daily meal, but special banquets are plainly in- 
tended, as appears from the words and the general meaning of the description. 
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5 three aisterB to eat and to drink with them. But when the 

days of the feast were gone by, Job Bent and atoned for them, 

early in the morning bringing whole-burnt- offerings according 

K to the number of them all. For Job thought that perhaps 

™ hie sons had sinned and bidden God adiou in their heart. 

Thus did Job all the time, 

Tha reasDQ for such a carerul reference to the place and snecssBian of the feut, 
does not appear until vt, 13, IS- Moreover, sa the sons had each time to 
cume together frum tbeir different houses in that one to which the tarn fell, 
the description begins with their going fthey went and made a ftatt) ; aad be- 
cause their father did not heep the feast with them, he sent, each time to them 
afler it, to cause them to come and be atoned for, sines the person to be puri- 
fied might not be abaent from the sacrifice. Lev. iv., vi. 17—83; vii. 1— 10; 
tha seal with which Job did this, is shown by the added clause tarig in Oie 
monang. With regard to the vsriation of the eipre^ision in cabes where fre- 
quent repetition is described, w. 4, 5, see § 31'J 6. 



2. Jub's heavy and heaviest calamities, determined upon 

in heavcD, carried out on the earth, as yet withuul 

beeomiu^ dangerous to him, 1. 6^ii. 10. 

Mysterious calamity, the cause of which is to the earth an 
enigma, must fall upon Job who is so completely blameless. 
Yet it is mysterious only on the earth of that time; for in the 
presence of the pure divine light, where all scattered rays 
converge and whence they proceed, the clue to this enigma 
cannot be lost in the darkness. But for the reader, who must 
from the first behold under the pure light of heaven the real 
commencement of the action of the drama, in order that he 
may comprehend its necessary development, and, standing above 
the mortal sufferer, follow his history, the poet at once draws 
back the celestial curtain and lets him glance into the holy 
of holies, as far as the veil may be withdrawn thus early in 
the poem. Job is, it is true, given over by God Himself to 
his sufferings: but not by the malicious God, or the God who 



^^« 



is angry with him, but by the God who knows and loves him,,' ^^| 



le compassionate One; by the God who is at first, as it were, 
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loath to let him suflfer inasmuch, as He does not desire the 

suffering as such and Job's destruction, and yet must neces- 
sarily cause him to suffer. For Job's godliness has not as yet 
passed through the fire of purification, and that God Himself 
cannot hinder. '^^Indeed, the man to whom the greatest mea- 
sure of strength and prosperity has been granted must also 
contend the most painfully, ;'If just now, within the limita- 
tions by which he has hitherto been surrounded, he seems to 
stand most securely and really so far to deserve all divine ap- 
proval, he is immediately sent forth to new and perilous strug- 
gles, that it may appear whether as conqueror there also he 
can more firmly hold his earlier attainments and succeed in 
gaining fresh and higher ones. The preparation for these 
perilous struggles accordingly is made in the celestial counsels. 
Jahv6 in the divine council -chamber mentions with pleasure 
his servant Job to the Satan who ferrets out everything bad 
or suspicious and gladly inflicts evils. Jahv^ refers to Job as 
a servant against whom this Satan can produce nothing. But 
the enemy with wicked cunning seeks to throw suspicion upon 
him, as one who is godly merely for the sake of prosperity as 
an earthly advantage. Inasmuch as the suspicion has once 
been raised, and appears not without foundation, as judged by 
possible, and indeed probable, human weakness, Jahve can do 
no other than permit the trial which the Satan desires, were 
it for no other reason than simply to put the Satan himself 
to shame. Keeping silence as regards the issue, yet not say- 
ing or thinking that the godly man must succumb, prescribing 
to the trial its limits, Jahv6 dismisses the Satan with full 
power. We fear as men for Job and await with intense in- 
terest the issue, but taking a deeper view anticipate the pos- 
sibility, indeed the certainty, that he will not succumb, and 
that evil together with the Satan will in this case only serve 
as the instrument for the promotion of goodness itself. That 
which is thus prepared for in heaven finds its fulfilment on 
earth within its prescribed limits, save that what in heaven 
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i clear is on earth veiled, and is only painfully felt in its 
leffectB, especially as the Satan spares no pains to bring decreed 
Ecalaniities upon Job with surprising suddenness and severity. 
PAnd yet the temptation to inipatience, despair, confused think- 
■ ing, and folly is withstood by the brave man whom God dis- 
tinguishes by the name of his servant, and who does not dis- 
appoint the divine hope. He shows the noblest resignation and 
submission, maintaining, both from voluntary personal impulse as 
urell as under the derision and provocation which he has to bear, 
Bie truest moderation under suffering and resignation under 
' bereavement, although his calamities all the time continue tg be 
dark and mysterious to him, and though accepted in humility 
are still regarded and borne as a positive evil sent by God. As 
therefore Job is thus brave and great, thus steadfast and faith- 
ful, the advance of this entire stage of the action is twice 
repeated: preparation in heaven, mysterious suffering on earth, 
patience and steadfastness standing the trial ; all this is twice 
repeated, only with accumulating force and pressure. The first 
trial takes from him all his valued outward possessions together 
with his children; the second, the last outward good which 
outweighs all the rest, his health, by a disease which both 
creates disgust and threatens life itself. The fii'st time his 
patience has simply to contend against himself; the second 
time, with the despair of the only being on an equality with 
him in his house remaining to him, his wife. He remains 
faithful, therefore, to the uttermost in that stage of religious 
life upon which he had hitherto moved. — All this is described, 
though only in a rapid narrative, with truly poetic vividness 
and perfection. The inapproachable dignity of Jahv^, though 
engaged in a consultation after the fashion of men, the alarm 
and surprise of calamities accumulating in rapid succession, 
the genuine human resignation of the godly man, can hardly' 
be poiirtrayed more forcibly than is done in these few noble 
lines. 



eg I. S.-CB, i. e-ii. 10. 

6 And it came to pase on tbe day the sons of God came to 

present themeelves before Jahv^, and there came also the 

I 7 AdYoreary in their midet. Then said Jahv^ to the Adversary: 

(_^ whence comest thou ? and the Adversary answered Ja.hv4 and 

said : from ranging through the earth and from going about 

8 through it. Then aaid Jahvd to the Adversary : hast thou 
set thy attention upon my servant Job ? for there is not like 
him m the earth a man perfect and upright, godfearing and 

9 departing from evil. And the Adversary answered Jahvd and 

10 said; doth then Job fear God for nothing? surely Thou hast 
set a fence around him and around his house and around all 
that he hath, hast blessed the work of his hands, and bis 

1 1 herds spread abroad ia the land ; but only stretch forth Thine 
hand and touch all that he hath, verily to Thy face he will 

i. fl — 13. ni-n as a transitional form, in cases where an evanl of a single 
day, occurring in n space of time formerly mectioneil, is intended to be referred 
to, means the day •= the time, then, or on the day. Sons of God is an ancient 
DSTQe for the celestial beings subordinate to Ood, Gen. vi. 2, parficalorly used 
when they are described as occapied iu heavcD (as in this passage, xziviii, 7 
and Vi. ixix), whilbt when they are employed on tbe earth they are called 
angels. Like the magnates of an earthly realm before their king, they most 
freient ihemidves at certain fixed times before Jabv^, in order lo bear His 
inquiries and commands. If in the answer of Satan, rer. 7, the emphasis ia 
lajd on the word earOi, an antithesis lo other worlds might he found in it, as 
if be also ranged through the moon also, e.g. ; but this would be quite opposed 
to the ideas of the ancient world, and it is plain that the emphasis is simply 
on tbe fact that Satan does not now come back from some commission in parti- 
cular, sQcb as inflicting upon tbe earth some great calamity, bat only from a 
genera] expedition into all quarters of the earth, in order to come upon some- 
thing of a suspicious nature somewhere or otber, '3 a^v expresses merely a 
rapid ranging-tbrough, ~? "i^nrn the cautious and attentive movement in all 
directions, which is no less desirable ; botb words together are required to supply 
tbe complete idea of a rapid but at tbe same Unie observant journey through 
the earth in all directions; although either word alone would on an occasion suffice. 
Vv. 9, 10 said with great craft: No wonder that Job fears God, since God so 
carefully protects him ; probably therefore be does not act from pure love, but 
only for the sake of his reward and advantage, in order to be thus protected 
in future. Evil spirits which everywhere presuppose nothing but mortal weak- 
noEB always draw such inferences, and not without a certain justification as 
^ long as they have not beeu retUled by eiperionce. To thy face, quite openly 
and boldly, not merely secretly in bis heart, as ver. 5; comp, ii. 5; liii, IS; 
ivi. 8 i xii. 31 with lii. 14; i:.ii. 17. ^ 
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12 bid Thee fareisoll! Then said Jahv^ to the Adversary: seo 
thou hast all that is his; only upon him lay not thine hand! 

13 And the Adversary went forth from Jahve'e preaenoe.— And 
it oame to pass on the day whilst his sons and his daughters 
■were eating and drinking wine at the house of their first-born 

14 brother, there came a messenger unto Job and said; the oxen 
were ploughing and the she-asses were feeding at their side, 

15 then the Saheans invaded and took them, smiting the man- 
servants at the edge of the sword; and I ooly escaped alone 

16 to tell it to thee. While he was yet speaking, there came 
another and said: Fire of God fell from heaven, set on tiro 
the sheep and the mauservants and consumed them; and I 

i. IS — 19, As die valued outward poBsessionii of Job consist, ncc. vv. S, 3, 
in cbUdren Siiid four kinds of ftotks and herds, together with the serviuiti cor- 
reiponding to them, tha poet here suitably distribQl«B everything in 3Uoh a 
way, that at £rst three calamitous blows carry off all his Qocks and herds 
together with his servants, the she-asses being easily cimnected with the oxen, 
ver, 14, while then there is added to these three, as tha fourtb and most 
paiuful calamity, Che loss of all his childFeu at once. Further, iuasmnch as 
for these foitr calamitous blows four diSerent risible causes and instrament^ 
must he put forward, the poet again interweaves tJie fcur cases so appropriately 



; be derives 



t and third from humi 



econd and fourth froi 



IS, the marauding part of that 
r which was engaged in trade 



vho fought i 



ver. 15, the Sahea 
, the other part c 
(vi. 19, comp. Gen. i. T, 28; X2V. 3), who made (heir ; 
BQUth; and then, ver, 17, the still more warlike Chaldeans, ' 
mors orderly fashion, from the northeast, whose meutioti here seems to disclose 
a writer belonging to the first half of the seventh century ; when the Chaldeans 
became once more powerful and soon after founded a new dominion in Bahjlon 
by Nabopolassar {see Eiatoty of Itrael IV. p. 85* sq. (III. p. T7B Bq.)i of causes 
^ bom the higher regions, from the welkin, the poet brings forward first, ver. 16, 
JtfireofQod, or a sudden aultjiness and burning heat, which may in a moment, 
» by a divJEB blow, slay large masses of animals and men, whether it be a 
r of brimatono or the Simoom (the poet makes his picture simply after 
ident legends, not according to bis own personal observation, comp. Fs. xi. 6 ; 
i. 35 ; S Kings i. 10 sq., also Lev. s. 2 compared with ix. S4) ; 
brioga forward a mighty wind coming from the immense 
Aiabian desert, which can easily overthrow a lightly-btult house oo (he fringe of 
the desert, comp. Malt. vii. 27, Wellsted'a Eeiie am- Stadl dtr Ctiali/ea p. Sll aq. 
But in one respect all four calamities must again be alike. Chat tbey destroy 
BTerytblng completely in one day, so that from each aeC of victims only a 



1 7 only eaeaped alone to tell it to thoo. " vWhile he was yet 
Hpeakiag, there came another and sai^: The Chaideans ap' 
pointed three hands, rushed upon the camela and took them, 
smiting the manservante at the edge of the eword, and I only 

18 escaped alone to tell it to thee. While ho was yet speaking 
there came another and said : Thy Bons and daughters were 
eating and drinking wine in the house of their first-boTn 

19 brother, and behold a great wind came from beyond the 
deaeit and touched the four comeiB of the house, eo that it 
fell upon the children and they died; and I only eecaped 

20 alone to tell it to thee. — Then Job arose, rent his garment 

21 and ehayed his head, fell down and worshipped; and said: 

Naked went I forth from my mother's womb, 
and naked I return thither: 

Jahve gave and Jahv^ took away; 

let Jahve's name bo bloBsed ! 

22 In all this Job sinaed not and gave to Ood no offence. 

single messengar of evil escapes, and Job is meant to ba overwbBtaied with 
garpriss and driven tu despair by the calamitous tidings which always close with 
' the same terrible refrain. That also increases the surprise, that all this happens 
during the first day of a festive meeting of his children, ver. 13, accordingly 
befoie his children cantd as he thoaght need atoaement for their sins, w. 4, G; 
■nd with that the poet then foand at the same time a good opportunity to 
describe the destruction of his children all at once, ver. 19. A certain nni- 
fortnity in the foar repetitions produces a good effect in the description ; hence 
probably "S {Gen, viii. 22) must be read ver. 18, as [n the other instances, in- 
stead of "'?, which shorter word however may also possibly indicale duration, 
at all events its use is very similar viii. 21; Neh. vii. 3, comp. § SlTc At 
the edge of the avierd, or according to the sharpness of the itcord, vv. IS, IT, 
is an ancient form of eipression for to slay murderously after the usages of 
war. To attack in three bande, or companies, ver. 17, is an ancient war stra- 
tagem, in order quickly to surround and overpover tho enemy, Oen. liv, 15; 
Judg, vii. 16, comp. 1 Sam. li. 11. livia beyond the desert, v. 19, therefore 
blowing from the most remote end of the deserl over its enUre face with in- 
creasing violence. — i. SO — 22. The customary signs of mourning are immediately 
followed by highei' reSection and the resignation of all these possessions as 
merely outward and dispensable, which are to be received with thankfulness (Q 
Ood and to be resigned without mnrmuring against Him. ThiOuT, into the 
mother's womb, but in this case, of course, into the general and the last womb, 
mother-earCl), comp. my note on Ps. cxixii. 18 — IE ; reputed almost verbally 
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I And it camo to pass on the Hay, that tho bohb of God came 
to present themselves before Jahve, aad there came also the 
AdTeraary in their midet to present himself before Jahve. 
Then said Jahve to the Adversary: From ■whence comest thou! 
and the AdTereary answered Jahve and said: From ranging 
through the earth and from going about through it. Then 
said Jahve to the Adversary : Hast thou set thine attention 
upon my servant Job? for there is not like him on the earth 
a man perfect and upright, godfearing and departing from eril; 
and still he is holding fast to his integrity, and neverthelesB 

thou bast misled me against him to destroy him without cause! 

And the Adversary answered Jahv^ and said: Skin for skin; 
and all that a man bath giveth he for his life: but only 
stretch out Thine hand and touch his bone and his flesh: 
verily, to Thy face will ho say to Thee farewell! Then Jahve 
said to the Adversary: eee thou hast him; but save bis life! — 



proper!}' whut lus a bad smell, or a bad 
md Ihe object or canse of it, offeDCe, xxiv. i2: 
b a sneet smstl, a dolight, and neither now 
did Dothiog bad to destroy it; cotnp. similarly 



after this pa^s^e Ecc. v. 14 
lasts, comp. vi. £, hence diag 
till then Jahvd had found ; 
did this cease, since Job thni 
L VII3 Ex. V. 21; 1 Sam. iivii. IS; 3 8am. x. 6; xvi. SI- 
m 11. 1^ — fi- Jahve^s language, ver. 3, is touchingly compassion: 
[ klready repented Him almost thus (o have destroyed, i.t., reduced 

lamentable condition, the hero without any fault of his fieilftout cauiej. But 
Satan ia not the kind o( being to peronit himself to be moved hy pity to any- 
Ihing good : in his cunning he knon-s how once more to cast suspicion on Jab, 
Tcpreeenting his steadfastness as a thing not to be surprised at, inaamnuh as he still 
bis in his physical health a possession which is equal to all outward gifts of 
fortane and for the sake of which be would gladly resign the latter; but if 
this Ust, chief good also should be taken from him so that he bad every mo- 
ment to dread death, he would certainly lose his patience. „Skia /or shin" is a 
proverb which docs not occur elsewhere in the Bible, the meaning of which 
however, as one skin is as much like another as one dead piece is to another, 
appears on the surface, and is in this connexion sufficiently clear: like for like, 
Ibe one for the other. Il is simply an cichange which Job seems to have 
made: far as at the time of misery he was obliged to fear that he should lose 
all hi« posaesiions, that one thing has remained to him which alone outweighs 
all the rest, which the loss of tho rest has first taught him to prize so highly 
that he feels himself fortunate to be able to enjoy this one all the more. 
TbeTefore the trial has only been partial, and now is the ti 
r agi^st the one highest and list posseasion, it can attain i 
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And the Adversary withdrew from Jahve'a presence and Bmoto 
Job with an evil hoil from his foot-sole unto hia orown; and 
he took him a potsherd to scrape himself there with, sitting 
in the midst of the ashes. — Then said to him his wife: Dost 
thou still hold fast to thine integrity? Bid God farewell 
and die! But he said to her: as one of the foolish women 
speaketh speakest thou ; the good too we leeeire from Ood 
and the evil shall we not receive? In all this Job sinned 
not with his lips. 



,, as the more easily seduced hnlf. But she U already 
scornful]; reproacheB Job with his patience and faith- 
I bs more scornful than the words: Thou nho under 
rings which have been in&icted upon thee bj thy God 
:. even in fatal sickness, as if He would help or de. 
rt beyond holp, — to thee, fool, I say: Bid Ood farewell 
s from death as thou believest) — and die! nothing else 
n, compelled by death, to say farewell to God, whom 
0, and at the same time to the upper-world! if thou 
thou wooldst not have put vain hope in God. But 
to speak as one qf t/tt foolish Komtn, i.e., the heathen 
women who livB in ignorance of divine things and represent folly itself in mis- 
conceiving the true God, io that heathen can depart from one God whose power- 
leasnesa they have perceived to another, but not the person who bag known the 
true Ood. Also the good we accept if He send it, although perhaps we did not 
deserve it; and not the reverse, without whicb oven that premised case conld 
not exist, the evil? D» is correlative. The more Aramaic verb Vap does not 
occur elsewhere in this book, although in other respects the language of the 
proae pieces, as has been partially shown, has the greatest similarity with that 
of those in verse; it occurs hers for the lirst lime in prose, although it may not 
be inferred from that fact alone that the book is of a very late origin, siiico 
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3. Arrival of the friends and the first oulbreak of 
bitter complaint, ch. ii. 11 — iii. 

If Job hitherto, in the accustomed relations of his house 
and in his consciousness of being master of them, did not sin 
against God even in word, much less in deed, as the narrator 



I. B Ch. ii. 11- 
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twice 30 significantly remarks with reference to future com- 
plications, i. 22 ; ii. 10, he now falls into the danger of this 
from a quarter frona which he least expected it. Three friends 
come of their own accord to bestow compassion and comfort 
on the sufferer ; and greatly shocked at the first sigiit of the 
calamity which they found unexpectedly severe, they mourn with 
him the customary earlier part of the period of a visit, doing 
honour by profoumi silence to his vast grief. In the presence 
of such sympathetic friends, the wounded heart is opened and 
gives vent without suspicion to all its bitterness and doubts, 
reajly only in order all the more deeply to call forth the comfort 
after the balsam of which it thirsts. When accordingly the 
time of the solemn silent visit is past and the matter can be 
approached more closely, Job is at last overcome by the force 
of the loud lamentation aud breaks out almost against his will 
into words which only permit the one aspect of bis inmost 
feelings, the dark aspect, to be divined, while he is all the 
time seeking comfort and light. But therein he takes the first 
insufficiently considered, dangerous step, which can draw after 
it serious and bitter consequences. First, because he presup- 
poses in the case of his friends an insight and disposition 
such as they probably do not possess, so that his hope to get 
in this way comfort from thence is frustrated. Secondly, be- 
cause with the partial, one-sided conception and expression of 
his trouble and perplexity, he for the first time gives up per- 
fect self-control and sober reflection, aud ventures out into an 
unknown, stormy sea, where he may easily, from simple despair 
of life and a faint complaint at the fortunes of an afflicted 
man, in the end be carried so far as to reject the divine 
truths and God Himself. He puts himself into the power of 
despair, which is human and so pardonable, but none the loss 
dangerous. — For when the long repressed pain is able at last 
to break out freely, it will pour itself forth all the more 
vehemently and unsparingly; and precisely there where tin; 
agonising restraint was fii'st broken, will the ultimate outburst 
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be the more terrible. Thus in this speech also, in which the 

whole accumulated despondency of Job finds for the first time 
free course, the despair of life only gradually subsides from 
the utmost vehemence to greater repose, until at length, still 
with its mystery unrelieved but with its force exhausted, it 
gives way to grief and his agitation finds no end again in 
groans. At first, therefore, the accumulated burden of his 
despair, which can hardly explain its own cause, rushes forth 
in the mad execration of the day of his birth, iii. 3—10; next, 
since after all actual birth cannot be undone, his despondency, 
growing gradually calmer, changes into the desire at least to 
have died immediately after birth and into the seductive re- 
fiection, how pleasant rest would be to the miserable sufferer 
in that place which is the end of all pride and all disquiet of 
the guilty and the innocent alike vv. 11—19; finally, inasmuch 
as this wish Is also vain and there remains nothing but the 
actual burden of unalterable wretchedness, the speech leaves 
that description of the rest of death, in the attractive picture 
of which the poor sufi'erer's imagination revelled in vain, and, 
becoming somewhat more vehement again, turns to the closing 
question, for what purpose then, if it must inevitably be ac- 
cepted, was life given by God to the suffering, who desire 
nothing more intensely than death, and for what purpose par- 
ticularly was it given to Job, who suflfers he knows not why, 
can find no rest, and constantly fears and meets with fresh 
calamities? with which complaints the speech mournfully con- 
cludes, vv. 20—26. Towards the end the agitation which had 
subsided in the middle again increases, but in such a way 
that, with the growing reflection upon the true, unalterable con- 
dition of misery, the languishing complaint gets the upper hand 
and the boundless despair, which storms at the commencement, 
only issues in dull groans, remaining without light or relief; 
for it is in the end explanation and comfort which the complaining 
suiferer alone seeks to draw from his friends. His despondency 
is also as yet confined to the misery which he has himself ex- 
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perienced: at the end w. 20— 22, there is scarcely a glance 
at more general human misery, previously introdnced by vv. 18, 
19; and as if the despair as yet shrunk from bringing God 
within the range of its complaints, it is only at the end ver. 20, 
that it barely ventures to hint that He himself is the cause 
of the misery. Thus timidly does the despair make its first 
appearance: it scarcely permits us to divine how much it con- 
ceals within its abysses; it still has a dread of its own dark 
consequences, and nevertheless presents a sufficiently dangerous 
first appearance which is really more dangerous than the 
reality. 



I 



Then the three frienda of Job heard all this evil which had 
come upon him, and they came each one from his place, 
Eliphaz the Tenanite and Qildad the Shuhite and Zophar the 
Ifaamathite ; and they agreed together to go to oompaBsionate 
and to comfort him. And lifting up their eyes from afar but not 
knowing him, they hfted up their voice and wept, rent every 
one his garment and strewed dust upon their heads towards 
heaven; ami they sat down with him on the earth seven days 
and Beven nightfi, whilst nono spake to him a word, because 
1 they saw that his grief was very great. After this Job opened 
his mouth and cursed his day; so tliat Job answered and 
Baid: 



2, After receiving tbe tidings, they firat go to seok cncli othar, 
pralHibl; roliowing the action of Eliphaz, and then agree to visit him in <^om- 
puiy. On their »rriT»l they see him, it is trim, in the distanee, becanso as n 
matter of course and as the LXX add iu explanation at ver. 8, he was carried 
as a leper from tbe house into the upen air, Lev. iJU. 4G: but they do not 
recognise him, because his appearance had been so completely changed ; benco 
the first violent expression of tbe first vehement mourning, ver. 12. But good 
Feqnired then, in the first instance, that they should sit mourning in 
be first week of their visit by the side of the mourner, because accord- 
mcient custom the friend that came on a visit from n distance had first 
* to make himself perfectly familiar with the family, rejoicing or moarnine with 
it for a week, Oen. izii. 14; Kiek. iii. 15. In all Ibis tberefore tha friends 
•ctod quite irreproachably. n)» iii. g, to r^^V, generally to apeak upon any 
definite solicitatioD, anoxpiSi!;, Mattb, li. SS. 



gg I. 3.— Cn. ii. ll^iii. 

Let tbe day perish on which I came to be, 

The night which said: a boy is horn! 
Let that day he darkneas : 

let not God seek it from above, 
nor a ray beam upon it; 
5 let darknesB and gloom redeem it, 

let cloud encamp over it, 

let terrors of a day scare it! 
That night— dimnesa take it hence! 

let it not rejoice -among the days of the year, 
come not into the number of the moous! 
Yes, that night let it be unfruitful, 

come into it no rejoicing; 
let them ban it the day-cursers, 

those that aie skilled to stir up the dragon ! 

1. w. 3 — 10. The whole day, tho vux3llM-Ept«i or the light dny in parU- 
cular and alill more the night following, tu Ihs real time of hia birth (for this 
the poet coold suppose withoat difficulty), is the objeet of the eurse, day and 
night hcing at first thus named together, ver. 3, then in the detailed deserijitinn 
the day ii cursed tv. i — 5, and with twofold vBhemerce the night, vv. G, 7 — 9 : 
for the agitation the cause of such a horrible curse cannot be somewhat more 
plainly mentioned until the end, ver. ID, The iudignation desires to have the 
day wholly annihilated, ver. 3; yet inasmuch as it nevertheless returns annu- 
ally as a birth-day, the indignation, explaining itself more fully, demands only 
a total darkening of it, so that to that intent it appears wholly to perish and 
is marked as a black unlucky day and goes by dreaded, empty, desolate and 
joyless, as though it were not (dies ater, nc/astvij ' \ let also the night be barren 
and without the joy of birth, lest another should again be made by it as un- 
fortunate as Job, ver. 7 (comp. vt. 3, ID): even tbe euchanters shall make 
that night a disastrous, black nnfroitful one, ver. 8, in accordance with the use 
of such magic spells met with elsewhere, Num. siii — miiv. However, the 
blackest darkness, which is the chief thing in the detiuled description, cannot 
be painted strongly enough: while the special carsing of the day keeps to the 
darkness, w. 1, 6, the longer curse of the night passes in the middle of it lo 
other thoughts, while it begins and ends with the idea a( darkness, w. B, 9 ; 
and as from tbo very commencement (he first ray of dawn shall be wanting to 



' It is well known that the Romans had this superstition in a strong de- 
: and a direct consei^nence of it is tbe custom, which is still, or was till 
! recently, found in Madagascar, e.g., of killing at once children born on 
lin unlucky dayi of the year. 



dark be the stars of its twilight 

let it wait for light — in vain, 

let it not behold the eyelids of the dawn: — 
— because it shut not the doors of mj belly 

and hid not trouble from mine eyes! 

Why died I not from the womb 

had I escaped from the belly— and departed? 

wherefore hastened the knees to meet me, 
and why breasts, that I should suck? 

For then should I, having sunk down, be at rest, 

having fallen asleep, then were there rest for me— 

ihe day, as if Ood did not cODcem Himself at nil in I 
it »nd let it perish in unpitiad gloom, ver. 4, so at lit 
shiill wander for ever withuut being enlightened b; morning stnrs or scattered 
by morning- dawn, ver. 9: on the contrary, darkness shall take possession of 
day and night as their property, vv. 6a, Bo, the darkest most fatal clonda and 
other horrors (e.g., eclipses of tbe sun) that can ever terrify a day, shall over- 
take it, ver. 5 b. e. The nnusual word -^-^ttS, ver. 6, the first letter of which 
Uassorites and aacisnt translators mistook far a preposition, must be pointed as 

to scorch, bnt also to £um, to get black, tX*J C"' ^^ ^ ^^ ") "^s well as 
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related. When the 



of the day. 



•■ described 



as possessing the 



-1^ , 



ind skill t 



ds with the ebief c 
will there appear) i 



i always (except il. 25, as will there appear) in a mythological 
sense, we are thereby indnced to suppose, that we have here a myth similar to 
the Hindoo myth of the R^hn, according to which the eclipse nf the sun and 
of tbe moon comes from a dragon whic!) bas coiled round them, whicb there- 
fore magicians are able lo rouse or again ban and drive away. — It appears from 
tbe case itself and from the transition to vr. H sq., that the night is here al- 
ways Dot that of the conception but of the birth; and the immediate addition 
of a boy of itself proves that ri"" is in poetry tbe same as "?'3. 

S. If he must then be born, wherefore did he not die immediately after 
his birth, but was born alive and received and preserved with affection vv. 11, 
IS. For had he died at onee, he wonid now have rest at the hand of death, 
no less than the mighty ones of the earth vho were once so rich and proud, 
whom nevertheless all the laborloasly gained marks of their pride and splen- 
dour now profit nothing; or rather, since after all he desired not to have been 
broDght up but to have been at first bom dead, he wonld now be as tliose 
abortions which come not at all lo the light of day, but are forthwith seiit 
down into the darkness, vv. 13— IS; it is only iu the lower-world that all toil 
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with kiagB and councillois of the earth, 

who huilt for theraaelveB Pyramide, 
15 or also with prineeH, rich in gold, 

who filled their houses with silver; 
or, as a hidden abortion I should not be, 

like children who have never seen the light. 
There the wicked cease from raging, 

and there rest those exhausted of strength; 
altogether the prisoners cease from toil, 

never hearing the voice of the slave-driver: 
small and great is there the same, 

the slave free from his lord. 

and tortnie ceas«, both m tbe cose of the violent and slave-holders vrho tortuie 
others on the earth, and of those whu are tortured (to whom Job beloDga), 
vv. 17—19. The longing for death nhieb springs from wearinesa of life, whicii 
can here be expressed at length in the speech as it gets gradoAlly calmer, and 
the attractive picture of the rei>t of the underworld, coincida here in an annsual 
way and form in comhinatjon the most melancholy conception of terrestrial things; 
those which are on the earth moat widely separated, the proud mighty ones, 
who seek in vain to cling fast to the earth by splendid buildings and treasures, 
and anch despairing wretches as Job are there equal ; and in the end those 
who torment others and the greater bost C"" ver. 18) of all classes of tormented 
one], there find rest together. It is as if the tormented Job himself found al- 
leviation in contemplating this picture and pursued it with eager pleasure. As 
now the end of this middle strophe is connected with the third by tbe menUon 
of the tortured, so the beginning, ver. II, starts directly from the etid of tbe 
first, ver. 10, in that the uioit impossible thing of all is given up — the not 
having been bom — ^and the ijoestion ia pat, why then did not death follow im- 
mediately (in birth, e.g., by miscarriage (ver. 16), bnt father and mother, or 
nurse, met him with protectiou and uourishmeat; for the knees, ver. 12, can 
in this connexion only be those of the father to whom the child is first pre- 
sented to be acknou'ledged. As regards i^t]^, ver. 13, nov.; if tbe case were 
as has been said, accordingly =; then, comp. viii. 6; liii. 19 with xi. 15. The 
word rna-n ver. 14, was eiplained hy ancient translators as ''''^'jn sicordi, by 
the Alassorites apparently more passably as '^^ nans; but neither explanation 
meets the case; Co buad rains would mean to restore rained places, which would 
not be snitahle here, the ironical explanation to build erections which would 
after all become ruins again at last, is not suggested either ia the words or 
in the sense of the passage, since here it ia only the splendour, that is to no 
purpose in the underworld, which must bo described, a splendour which Che 
powerful in possessions of the earth get with much toil, and whicii they may 
really possess in this life, only that death forcibly separates them from it, so 
that in the end it is useleas to them, comp. ver. 16. There is therefore not 
much room to doubt that the word it not Hebrew and is derived from the 



20 Wherefore giveth He to the sufferer light, 

life to the bitterly troubled, 

Iwho wait for death — in vain, 
search for it more than for treasures, 
who rejoice unto exaltation, 
leap that they find a grave? — 
to that man ■whose way is hid, 
who is hedged round about by God ? 
Surely for my daily bread Cometh my sighing, 
and as water flowed my complaints : 
2& for before somewhat I trembled — forthwith it overtook me, 

»and that which I dreaded, it cometh to me; 
never have I rest, never quiet, never peace, 
never theleas raging cometh. 

EgTpdan word pjroimd, hj/rasia (hyrBba) bftviiig A softer first letter than 
pyrama, cDinp. ^|~SD and de Sacy's ^doUat^, p. S9S sq, ; 1^°?", od the otbor 



lot occnr in the Book of Job, appears to have an 
J History vf Xsratl II. p. 6 (II. p. 4), HI. p. 4B6 
lervaded by the ai 



s of the 



hand, a word which does i 
entirely different origin, sei 
(rV. p. 36). Vv-17— 19 is I 
tumieDted in soch a way that the first alono are described ver. 17 3, and then 
the latter sep&ralely ver. IT ^ ver. 18 □, and finally both together ver. 18 6 and 
ver. 19, but io general and particularly towards tlie end the tormented aud 
their bsppinesa is made more prominent. Everything is thus eiplained recip- 
rocally, especially the raging of the powerful wicked ones, ver. 17 a, by ver. 
18 A ', it is true that the tortare with which they in their lawless raging torment 
others, ceases again for themselves to be a toil aaly in death : only the anti- 
thesis in this piece requires us primarily to think of the lormenting aspect of 
this raging as it afdicts the vast number of miserable victims. It is otherwise 
with the raging, ver. £6, which comes upon the unfortunate sufferer agaiost his 
wai, not originating in his will, like that of the wicked. With regard to Kin, 
ver. liia, oomp. § 3Ui and JtArhb. der Bibl. Wui. HI. p. 221. 

3. Vv, 20—26. The last strophe reverts to the question why liio is given 
to the BUflfcriog, who prefer to search for death as for hidden treasures (vv. 22 S, 
uomp. ver. IS; death like treasures coming from tlie bosom of the earth, Pluto 
god of both), and wbo finding a grave arc filled ivith eiullatieQ ; the quesliun 
bete repealed is confined to Job, who is so involved iu calamity that he cannot 
see his way. ver. 23 (codi[i. lii. B), to whom sighs and tears are instead of eating 
and drinking, ver. 21 (comp. Pss. liii. 4; Ixix. 6), because he ia in constant 
dread of fresh eahunity, vv. 35, 36. On '}t\- fur, insUad of, = like, see g H17 4, 
Uimm/ ^ i'racl IV. 27 (IU. 472).— Comp. with vv. 3—9 Abulf. ^mi Mod. 
ton. t. p. 236 not. nd tom. I. p. 131, torn. III. p. 758. torn. IV. p. 500, Schol. 






( JuST^ mid Huleika p. 137, Ituseuzweig's 
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n. SECOND STAGE OF THE DRAMA. 

FIRST ADVANCE IN TUB CONTENTION. 



CH. IV — XIV. 

But the friends do not comprehend these sigha after con- 
solation, still less the apparently disconsolate despondency and 
the rising storm of despair. Ou the contrary, as they from 
the beginning presuppose in their hearts that Job is not in- 
nocent, this open expression of his complaint, which in a sub- 
dued form is already directed against God even, is to them 
plain witness against him and his guilt. They therefore begin 
their well-meant warnings, and in this first advance of the con- 
tention, where they have the full advantage, they proceed boldly 
and rapidly in the declaration of their three principles, driven 
to it the more by the to them incomprehensible resistance of 
Job. Eliphaz seeks to show him, that neither he nor any man 
may speak against God ; Bildad already insists more pointedly 
upon the divine righteousness in opposition to him; Zophar 
finally, thus early desiring openly the judgment of God, lets 
drop with little concealment his couviction, that Job suffers 
much less than his sins deserve: yet herein they all agree, not- 
withstanding this increasing warmth of feeling and severity of 
language, that they still cherish the best hopes of Job's de- 
liverance, as soon as ever he exhibits sorrow and repentance 
instead of such inconsiderate, godless speeehes. Therefore they 
all conclude their speeches with the most attractive pictures 
of the salvation which was still certainly to be expected on 
repentance. Thus at the end they sweeten the serious and 
bitter exhortations which they believe it their duty to make, 
in order to entice their friend by flattering and consoling pic- 
tures also to that acknowledgment of guilt which they desiresj 



^_ self, 



n.-CH. !v-xiv. 101 

poBitioD, first taken up by Eliphaz, is maiutaiiied faithfully 

both those who follow him. 

Yet such an ingredient of moderation, which is easy to the 
fortunate friends, is much more difficult for Job. He has been 
painfully deceived in his hopes of his friends; and, moreover, 
constrained by their opposition to hold fast and defend the 
despair into whose power he has now once surrendered him- 
self. Thus the danger which he had summoned up in his former 
iech, now first bursts upon him with overwhelming force, 
vast region of sore confusion, doubt, despair, and unbelief 
opens up before him. Will he not wholly lose himself in that 
dark, unknown land? It is true he succeeds in preserving at 
the beginning a degree of composure which must astonish us 
in his situation. As if himself foreseeing that the contest pro- 
voked might have the worst consequences through heat and 
bitterness on both sides (vi. 28—30), and moreover neither being 
in a mood nor deeming it necessary to defend expressly his 
innocence, he is satisfied at first with simply showing the ne- 
cessity of his complaint and pointing out the cruelty of his 
friends (vi. 2—30). When he is a second time and more 
sharply attacked, he constrains himself again not quite to attack 
the friends, though he seeks to measure himself with them; 
and aa he considers the divine righteousness which they magnify, 
he is profoundly moved and at last incapable of being terrified 
by the terrors which they depict (ix. 2 — x. 2). But when the 
youngest of the friends, making almost too dashing an onslaught, 
not only lets fall an unveiled reference to Job's sins, but also 
desires thus early an appearance of God and His judgment, he 
then at last, unable longer to endure such growingly unfeeling 
attacks, himself assumes the offensive. He confidently measures 
himself with them, wresting from them, in the exultant con- 
sciousness of his integrity, their appeal to God's judgment, and 
using it with overwhelming force to his own advantage. In- 
deed, he now challenges and vehemently desires the divine 
tdgment, even much more boldly than they, xii. 2 — xiii. 22. 
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And because the friend3 say nothing which could really ame- 
liorate or put an end to the complaint and the despair to 
which he had given utterance before this contention, he again 
at the end of his speeches, as the power of his despair is still 
so unbroken and only increases by the confusion of the con- 
tention, falls back into it again and again, and so makes wider 
and deeper the abyss of sorrow and depression the more the 
friends seek to cover it up by the wrong means. The end of 
his speeches is therefore generally still more than the other 
parts of them the exact opposite of the notions of the friends. 
Whilst they endeavour to close each speech with joyous pro- 
spects, his discourse issues again and again in a gloomy elegy 
which stirs to indignation, and closes with the prospect of 
certain death. Thus both parties involuntarily get farther and 
farther from each other, even before the attack which Job at 
last makes, in the third reply, completely annihilates this first 
position of the friends. 

Accordingly this first advance in the contention serves to 
bring out all the turbid and the transparent parts, all the powers 
and truths of this contention, in order to lead them all, against 
the will of the contending parties and yet necessarily, to 
successive higher stages of development. It is true that both 
parties at the commencement of their contention still see more 
clearly than they do subsequently in the climax of its con- 
fusion; as, indeed, both parties open the contention without 
any evil intention. The friends anticipate at the beginning, 
that the issue of the matter will be glorious through the 
mercy of God, as they have hitherto heard nothing but good 
of Job, and cannot, therefore, as long as they look at everything 
with moderation and without prejudice, properly presuppose a 
very serious, mortal offence, v. 8, 17 — 26; viii. 7, 21, comp. iv. 
3, 4. And Job quite properly anticipates that he shall stand 
as innocent before God and put the friends to shame, xiii. 
7 — 17, comp. vi. 10 c. The true anticipations of both sides are 
confirmed by the result, xlii. 7 — 9, 12: whereby the poet ohtaios 
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a fine opportunity to permit an inkling of the issue of the 
whole drama to appear remotely at the very commencement, 
and to connect more closely all the scattered threads of his 
extended fabric just where they tend to separate. But this 
partial clearness on both sides at the beginning is soon dim- 
med by the much stronger tormenting obscurities, is soon over- 
come by the rising passions. The absence of the higher truth 
brings both into constantly increasing misunderstandings and 
perplexity, which at last become so great that the contention 
cannot be further continued in this way and in this position 
of the friends. The evil consequences for Job are in the end 
as follows: in the first instance, increased provocation of the 
friends who are openly attacked, and in their first position 
damaged and beaten; more remotely and more seriously, the 
degree of actual temerity by which he suffered himself to be 
overtaken, in that, after he had already, ch. ix., held a perilous 
soliloquy regarding the divine righteousness, he at length, ch.xiii., 
boldly, and almost presuming upon his imagined right, chal- 
lenges God to judgment, by which he acts against his better 
feeling and commits an offence against the divine majesty. It 
is true that he now reaps the unexpected advantage, that he 
ameliorates his own melancholy depression by the outpouring 
of his complaint and brings forth his gloomy ideas in order 
that they may appear in their true light, hut especially that 
he is compelled more and more to call to mind the forgotten 
treasure of his integrity and is by force thereby driven to a hope 
which cannot be lost, whilst ch. iii. he did not as yet at all 
call it to mind, \i. 10c; vii. 20, 21; ix. 15—22, 30-35; x. 7; 
xil 4; xiii, 3 — 23. However, even this solitary support to which 
Job can cling, by the aid of which he remains even uncon- 
sciously strong, is at last greatly weakened thereby, that when 
he for the first time grasps fully and warmly the thought of 
his integrity he is at the same time, in consequence of the 
remaining darkness which still enfolds him, carried away by 
Jhe thought itself so as almost defiantly to challenge God to 
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judgment, ch. xiii. So that at last, with a dim rccollectiorf 
that after all God will not appear on such a challenge, he IbI 
overtaken by unutterable despair; and for the first time, let- 
ting go all present and temporal things, he is surprised by 
the thought of a desirable deliverance that may he possible 
for him even after death, xiv. 13 — 15. With the last thought 
the prospect of a wholly new consideration is opened, the con- 
sideration of the immortality of the soul and its certainty, the 
addition of which to the cousciousness of iutegrity is the onlyJ 
way by which true patience can be prepared for and the final 
victory obtained. 



1. ELIPHAZ AND JOB. 
a. ELIPHA2. CH. IV., V. 

In the sense above explained Eliphaz here first undertake! 
to correct Job according to his best notions. He is, it is true^B 
already fully convinced of Job's guilt, and speaks to him as al 
teacher with superior assurance, like a friend of acknowledgec 
large experience, as to one who is in error. Still, he speal 
particularly at the beginning and at the close with great cautiot 
and forethought, in order to say what is necessary with as muel 
tenderness and consideration as possible. This first speech^ 
therefore, embrace many and various points, quietly exhaustvl 
its matter, and is arranged with unusual art. It is so puw^ 
that the zeal of the cautions man of years to quench at thej 
very beginning the kindling fire of defiance of God i 
show the necessity of repentance, by a kindly yet serious and 
severe treatment, is perceivable. In that the most earnest ad- 
monitions are reserved for the middle of the discourse, the'H 
first part of it leads up to them with superior tact: with ( 
tentative and gentle touch, it compares cautiously Job's formed 
conduct with his present state of mind, and as it were repelft^ 
the unfavourable suspicion whicli the comparison suggests while 4 
permitting it nevertheless to appear; it appeals to Job's owaj 
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knowledge, until iosensibly the speaker's boldness grows, and 
at last when he has become vehement, like a storm which has 
grown out of a gentle wind, he thunders forth the truth, that 
according to his experience it is only the wicked that ir- 
remediably perish as overtaken by God's wrath, iv. 2—11. 
The full weight of the earnest revelation and higher insight, 
which the speaker presents as his principle in opposition to 
Job, having been thus prepared for, comes iv. 12— v. 7, the 
principle, that weak man, as impure before God and therefore 
destined to suffer, ought on no account, unless he will involve 
himself in the most grievous sin and punishment, to get angry 
with God. And after Job has been severely chastised by the 
application of this principle, though in a veiled and cautious 
manner, Eiiphaz finally in the third part, v. 8 — 27, makes the 
transition to a gentle, kindly conclusion, hoping from the divine 
grace and miraculous deliverance the best for Job, who has 
been chastised by God for hia good, who may be delivered by 
Him from all evils so as yet to find the happiest end. The 
more bitter the medicine of the middle of the speech was, the 
sweeter and more pleasant is the effect which this conclusion, 
with its promises of possible deliverance, endeavours to produce; 
however, not so as wholly to conceal the most serious admoni- 
tions which form its basis. 



I 



of ihe 



Then answered Eiiphaz of Tieman and spake: 
1. 
Will it vex thee ehould one venture a word to thee? 
yet to reBtTEon epeeeh who is able! 

, ia two strophes. In those strophes he gr wing )u 
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i at the 



Hrat makes his appearaace unUl it b 

ontspoken utteranoe, begiDning as the soft brealhing f ho w nd aud end nj 

an DTarwhelniing tempest; the intermediate stages ae eykifu aan 

At first tiie roost diffident cammcncement, undertakeu a s al o da 7 e 

then the surprised comparison of the previoDS cndea f J b o om a 

uifhe despairing with his present inuonaolability when his turn cumes; with w! 



Surely thou hast put many right, 

and slack hands thou wast wont to gtrengthen, 
the stumbling thy worde upheld, 

and bowing knees didst thou confirni: 
now that it oometh indeed unto thee — and it veseth thee, 

it reacheth unto thee, and thou art disioayed? 
is not thy religion thy coafidenco, 

thy hope — the integrity of thy ways?— 

Remember now, who ever being innocent perished? 

and where have the upright been destroyed ? 
as far as I have seen, they who plough iniquity 

and BOW disaster, reap the same; 
at the breath of God they vanish, 

at the storm of His wrath they pass away: 
the lion's roar and the growler's voice 

and the teeth of the young Hona — are struck out; 
the old lion perisheth without prey, 

while the grown-cubs of the lioneBB are scattered. 



comparison the anhappy qaestion c 
religion (^»", comp. xv. 4) and i 



h«£ rapidly grown with 



with difficulty be repressed, nhethor thea^ 
I) and inDoe«nce (iu case he possess it, as is to be 
ce? vv. 3—6; fioally, as the boldness of the speacb 
9 SBrprising qaastion and its scarcely repressed ex- 
pression of saspicion, the admonilioii to Job, to remeoiber the luicient truth 
which hns been forgotten only in the perplexity of the present moment, that 
righlGons men were never destroyed (therefore neither has Job any thing to fear 
in case he is righteous), but on the contrary, at least according to the 
penance of Eliphaz, the guilty only suffer for their sin, vanishing without 
medy before Ood's anger and losing all their previous rage, the sad picture 
no u!d lion perishing miserably, deprived of his own vigour and even of his ch 
ren's assistance, while his roaring and teeth lose their terror! vv. 7—11. T 
tliB discourse constantly grows most energetic when the certainty of the oi 
throw of the wicked is tf>nched on, to set which in a terrible light is its object) 
in order thus to terrify Job at first, iu case he also, as Eliphaz simply ehrinki 
at present from openly saying, should in some way belong to the guilty, Ver. 2, 
~B3 is another orthography for »■=?: bnt it is very remarkable that even after 
the weak 't! of iotcrrogatiOD the clause with the perf. oan be parenthelicBlty 
inserted in such a way that the principal verb, to which the interrogation im- 
mediately belongs, does not follow before the end in the imperf, strictly: 
Khatiei; supposing a tcord to thee has been railed (vonturod) ^ if a word — thou 
T«It take it amiiit a coustrueCiou which is somewhat easier with the stronger 



ectt^H 



But unto mc a word stealeth, 

and mine ear caught a light sound thereof, 
when vieions of the night bring dream-thoughts 

when deep sleep is fallen upon men; 
a terror had come over me and trembling, 

and thrilled with terror all my bones— 
and before me a spirit presseth 

— the hairs of my body grow stiff 
it Btandeth still- — I discern not its appoaranco 

an image before mine eyes! 

a whispering voice I hear eaying: 






tt sVn. ' 



11; and if the iiupDrf, ] 



■, presupposes simple 
possibility, (he perf. before it may insert parenthetically lliB action which must 
necessarily bo conceived as having already talien place, nhicli must have hap- 
pened if the actioD of the imperf. should occur, iii, 13; xjiiii. 3, 10, camp. 
§ 357 i'. — Ver. 6 "3 denotes the surprised application: bow strange that thou, 
when once thy turn comes, art too weak and eihaasted! Ver. 6 the ^ in Dri 
is the sau canaeq.; hecaose contrary to the customary order of tho first member 
the predieate was placed iirst, the subject is tlius more emphatically connnctod 
and is itself made more prominent; Iht/ hope — with regard to it — it now, is it 
then not Ihi/ tnnocmnef Gomp, similar uses of the ^ iv. IT; xxiii. 12; S Sam. 
iiii. 41. g 348a. Vv. 10, 11 translato the hearer as by magic to the scene 
and mnment wben the old lion which has become superannuated and weak 
(perf. ver. 10), deprived of his voice, whoso roar was so terrible, and of his 
younf! sharp teeth, now perishes in want, whilst his children also abandon him, 
scattering themselves and founding their own houses. 

S. iv. IS — V. 7. As Etipbaz believes that ho has obtained his superior in- 
sight even by means of an oracle (far as the ancient tradition, which most 
shortly he referred to, itself teaches, that which man cherishes latently and 
dimly in his heart, may in light and sound come to him from without, at cer- 
tain moments taking mora palpable and tinner shapes), he first prepares suitably 



' In the "additions and emendations" which the author placed at tho end of tho 
second edition of hia work, the following withdrawal of the interpretation given 
in the teat occurs. "The similar case ver. 5 is iu favour of this treatment of 
TK^r as tlie verb of the principal clause ; and (he word does not occur any- 
where else. Since, however, according to v. 27 also, Eliphai begins in tho 
name of all his friends, it is after all better ta take ~D3 simply as follows; 
sealure a ii'ord to thee guod aegre /eras, Khich thou takest amiti 1 ' " Tr. 



"Is man before God righteouB, 

01 before his Maker a man pure? 

Sorely even in Hie servants He tnistcth not, 
in His messengers plaeeth error: 

how then they who dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, 
who are destructible aa the moth, 



(lit the greti imporUace of the orscla itself by a soicinn description of the 
uwfui inoiDaDt of its revelntion. This la done in urdor to trau&lala Job before- 
hand into the mood of eilreme awe and expeclstioD in which he himself bad 
received and been deeply impregaed by it, and in which Jab must agun heu 
and receive it, w. 13— IG. He then qnolos the oracie itself, vv. 17—21, and 
draws from it inferences with regard to Job's situation, v. 1— I. The intro- 
doetory historical delineation, vy. 13 — IB, is really eiecnted with a mastcr-hmd 
for tbe production of the designed eSect. It is meant to be a dream-oracle, 
because such oracles (e.g., according to the Book of Oentisis) were most freqaent 
in the patriarchal ago, and because the poet is unable bere to give to Elipbai 
a clear, luminous oracle from the highest God in broad daylight, snch as ba 
must reserve for the end of the booh, luviii. 1 sq. For the truth which Bli- 
phaz communicates is much less extensive and significuit: to him steals in the 
night merely an individual spirit, although it may also reveal some tme things. 
Ncverthciflss precisely the limited, mysterious, semiopaque nature of sncb an 
isolated, partial revelation possesses the greatest charm for the man that has not 
yet made the acqaaintance of a higher oue. Just as for Eliphaz the bit of 
truth of wiiich he has been the recipient must have tbe highest importaiiee, 
only that ho, who has as yet so imperfectly penetrated the outward cuvering of 
tiie pure truth, ia also very dependent on the covering and begins with the 
description of it. Accordingly he delineates with awe-struck recollection tbe 
pitlure of the profoimd repose of myiterious night, when the gentle celestial 
voice can moke itself more audible to man as he has withdrawn within bimself 
but has been aroused by dream- visions ; how in that hour a spirit appeared to 
him, already at a distance making bim tremble at its approach, then comiug 
nearer with an increase of his awe, at last standing still as if it desired to 
speak (comp, 1 Sam. iii. 10^, yet all along not directly recoguisable, hoveiiog 
before the eye of his mind like an image, until its gentle sptrit-woid is heard 
ae if borne by sighing breezes. In this description everything is most effectively 
managed; particularly line is the descrij>tioa of the impalpable form of the 
spirit, which is plainly uoticud nnd yet again remains unknown, inasmuch as 
it is the characteristic of spirit that it makes itself felt, as if it had a flied, 
palpable form and irresistible outward existence, while again it cannot be seized 
and grasped as a material body, bnt flees as soon as (he attempt is made to 
sensibly lay hold of it, just as Anally also it disappears agaiu without leaving 



behind any outward sensible t 



s sketched _ 



from morning to eveaing they can be beaten in pieces, 
without intelligence they perish eternally, 

their inward sinew is torn asunder, 

yea! they die away at once— without understanding I"— 



by tLe poet with a tew grand strokes. For it is quite obvious that n-itli 
TT. 12, 13, the same thing has already been briefly said that is tiien, vv. 14 — 16, 
further worked oatj and ^nw, ver. 12, the soft, gentle word whieh came as by 
Btealth (a!3) to Eliphaa, is explained ver. 16 by ^'ip; ntjan : a tchifpering, as of 
the gentlest lephyr, a revelation of tie subtle spirit, 1 Kings ill. IS, and a 
vtnet, at the same time audible, accordingly a subtle wbisparing spirit-voice. 
The word l'*'*'i difficBlt as regards its root, occurs here and uvi. 14 only, and 
its meaning in both passages is evident from the context: it appears originallf 
to signify a fcA«pe™jf, ijjt^upiajia Sym., with which fisiJD Ei. mil, 26, mali- 
cious joy ("Schadenfrende") derision, £it!xap(ia LXX, is very well associalcd 
as the secret whispered suggestion of the evil which is desired. To this cor- 
responds S-- s n r to teel a maMcions joy in another's calamity, the primitive 
root seems to be therefore .^ , ,. , , ,„, to hasten, to be hasty, then Qr],| .v, to 
speak hastily, with wbicb a whispering is easily connected. But after the iatro- 
duclion ver. 12, the neil verse, var. 13, at first describes simply the mysterious 
working-time of tbe spirits ; when wandering thoughts arising frotn night- visions. 
I.e., wfieo thoughts and imaginations become active through dream-visions in 
deeply sleeping roan. In what more partlonlar time Eliphaz received this oracle, 
whether some years, or only soma days before, he leaves uamentioned as super- 
Uuons : for it is at the present moment as vividly before his mind as if he 
were just now hearing it, so that be begins in the present tense : hnJt wnio me 
a irorJ stealeth, hut in this uncertain stats of mind 1 hear a decisive word, 
which must here be explained just as I have received it — Tbe real assertion of 
tbe Oracle is made quite at the commencement, ver. 17, to the effect, that a man 
cannot on any account regard himself as more righteous and blameless than 
God, which he nevertheless does when, more openly or more secretly, he makes 
: the rest, vv. 18—81, is simply a subsidiary proof of 
ed upon a comparison of the superior spirits and weak 

lan. If the celestial servants (angels) do not 

D that He does not absolutely trust in them i 

supposes error ('I'^P from >'^P = 



s quite pure before God, 



I 
I 






I (1!, 



, Arab. Ji_,a, also J^j) i- 

weak, frail n 

a bodies like fragile 



5 354 c) c: 



1 appear as 



n as the moth to be destroyed (01. 
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T. 1 Call then! will any one answer thee? 

and to which of the holy ones wilt thou turo ? 
but the fool resentment slayeth, 

and the hasty indignation only killeth! 
/ myself saw a fool take root^ — 

yet I cureed hia pasture forthwith ; 
his sons are far from weal, 

and put down in the gate, without a deliverer: 



"which men crush, < 



! crashed), those miseiable 



tten to death (must die) froi 
often io the coarse of a single day (comp. Isa. iiiviii. IS. 13), in the morning 
alive and well, at evening a corpie |"morgen roth, am abend todC"j, and aa 
soou as the weak, hidden ainew, nr the thread of life, is rent (ver^ Sin, vi. 9; 
ixvii. 8, comp. Ecc, xii. 6 ; laa, xxxviii. 12), are immediatel; saiprised by 
death — without wisdom, inasmuch as the mass of men are overtaken also fay 
death iu the same stupidity, nn intelligence and folly in which they had lived. 
The last point serves almost involanlarily to give Job 

if the spirit led the speaker precisely to close the mournful description of proud 
tnin, wlio is yet so weak, in such a manner as would make it most suitable aa 
an admonition t« Job, to the effect, that 

like the multilnde without wisdom. With emphasis, therefore, this thought Iff.! 
eipresssd twice at the end of the last two verses, o'^n 'ssq "without aaf 
one giving heed", no one paying attention, is equivalent to n03 
not with wisdom", without it; comp. further in ejplanaUou and confirmation 
ixivi. 12; Frov. x. SI ; v. 23. The last three verses, therefore, without a break 
all deaoribe man, and in this case intentionally only from hia weaker and lower 
side, which exclusively engages the attention of this speaker. — The inference 
from this oracle, v. I — T, how infatuated it U for frail man to murmur against 
God, warmly passes, therefore, immediately with great boldness to an application 
to Job, though nevertheless soon cautiously resorting again to general truths 
and eiporiencea and dosing with calm earnestness. How infatuated, therefore, 
to complain agaiust God, siuce the angels also, if Job should think of appealing 
to one of them, would with the consciousness of their position as regards the 
Highest Oue not receive a complaint of this kind ; on the contrary, such mur- 
muring and complaining as this, by which the fool simply wears himself out, 
is of BO little use that it can only be regarded as a mark of a wrong state of 
mind, of a sin, and it can only be said, that discontent and heart-burning [ti'rDlI 
tatd Eifem] slay the unreflecting fool, w. 1, 2. A fool may very well seem 
for a time prosperous and even firmly established, but without fail his desert 
overtakes him and his whole house ; as Eliphaz formerly, when he made ths 
Bcquaiutance of such a man, was not deceived by his outward prosperity but 
immediately (oitn- here as Num. xii, 1) foretold with ahoi 
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he whose harvest the hungry eateth 
and taketh it even out of tho thorns, 

after whose posaesBiona the thirsty pant! 

For there groweth not out of the dust disaster, 
and from the field there springeth not suffering: 

hut man is born to Buffering, 
as the sparks fly up on high! 



which has n 



■ribly a 



, sUtl 



ponishmeDt, i 

aulTeriiig for tlieir father, ure unable to obtain any jostiEe, since the men who 
were long' oppressed by the fatlier now, after the overthrow of this tyrant, ruh 
and destroy, as in hnnger and thirst, hia and his sons' property, restrained by 
nothing, even should tliey have to get the corn, which had been vaialy stored, 
from the midst of prickly thorns and thom-fencea (C?^ appears to be a sing, 
adj. from ns ^= ttna, if n-iss ^= [o'tms g 73 e] U not rather to he read ; the 
suCT. n* in 0^-n refers directly to the sons, or the whole family, of the tyrant, 
comp. the contrary ixxi. 38 si^.). This example also, altliough Eliphaz bad 
really met with this experience olsowhere, is so put that, like the corresponding 
formar one, iv. B — 11, comp. 11. 10, it can have reference lo Job, vr. 3 — 5.— 
For, considering the matter quite generally la conclusion, let not man proudly 
exalt himself nor deceive himself as to his own nature; since calamilies together 
with their cause, sin and evil, do not originate uiithout man, as herbs spring 
from the earth, so that man might be able to annihilate by his own will that 
which accidentally originated without, just as ha could extirpate weeds in a 
gardeu; but, ou the contrary, they spring up within himself and are most in- 
timately connected with his entire nature, so that he is as necessarily born to 
bear suO'ering as it is the nature of sparks to &y upwards. In this way t)ie 
speech retarns in the asser^oo of the weak and humble nature of man to iv. 
13 — 21, but in such a way that Job is pLaiuly given to understand how greatly 
he sins against the order of the world and the proper nature of man when he 
murmurs and repines. The language is here undoubtedly very brief, yet the 
strophe is probably as the last intentionally abbreviated; and the brief addition 
of the comparison ver. 7 & by the simple and, which is elsewhere rare in this 
book, lii. 11 i xiv. 19, comp, xiiiv. 3, is thereby explained [§ 340 6]. ' 

1 la his last work Gott imd die Bibtl, Vol. II. p. 293 note, the author gives 
the following addition to v. 7. "According to all indications t)3|; "ja belong 
to the primitive and well-known mythological figures of the ancient world which 
ight use. After it has now been shown (comp. the OSttiagiiche Nuch- 






TiekleH 1878, p. 572—586), that 5(07 or 

the most suitable sense of these words se 

fly loo high and tlien fall all the lower", 

^^ul corresponding lower fall ol Phaethoa 



vp existed as the Phacnician Apollo, 
□s ta me to be, "But Sons of Phiebns 
with an allusion to the reckless flight 
ind others of that kind," Tr. 



Neyertheleae, I will turn unto God, 



Who dooth great things, 



Bet my expectation 
UD searchable, 

counted; 



and wonderful things, not 
"Who giveth rain over all the earth 

and sendeth water over all the paBtures, 
to raise the abased on high, 

that the mourners may rise to weal; 
Who breaketh the plots of the crafty 

that their hands do nothing wise. 
Who taketh the wise in their craftiness 

so that the counsel of the artful is precipitous, 
— in the day they grope in darkness, 

as if it were night, they feel about at midday— 
HO He reecueth the destroyed out of their mouth, 

and out of the hand of the strong the helpless, 
and hope eometh to the bowed-down, 

wickedness Hhutteth her mouth. 



3. But after EllpliHz has thus OTerthrown every earthly hope and all human 
pride, he rises all the more fteely and eloquently tu tlie higher tiecessity by reaort 
to whioh man can oTeroome the lower physical one. That higher neeeBBtty U 
Mie divine power and msroy, which, *9 working marveliously but ererywhere 
bringing forth that which is good, even chaalisea simply in order to Lless. 
And as Eliphaz himself has hope from it for Job still, so he endeavours ia 

it in geoeral, as the divine grace and power which helps the bowed-donn and 
is absolutely wonderful, vv. 8—16, ho passes with a surprising effect to Job, 
who also ia really only chastised hy it in love, and hy suEfering himself, there- 
fore, to be warned by divine chastisement and returning to the divine life [by 
repentance), may hope that having beau constantly delivered from all dangers, 
ho will yet enjoy the most prosperous and delightful life, vv. 17, 18—86. Eli- 
phaK thcD leaves all this, as the well-considered judgmi^nt of the friends, to 
Job's most serious conaideration, ver. S7. The praise of the divine work, 
TV. 9 — 16, ia first established in general, ver. 9, then in detail from both the 
world, w. 10, 11, and human life, rv. IS — 16. But in connexion with htuaan 
life it is not without a purpose mentioned, that all human craft and 
are put to shame before the severity and the light of the divine ma 
of affairs, and thay who suppose themselves to be the most astuta snddenWj 
grope about helpless at midday as if it were dark: an example which 
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Tea happy ia the maa whom God ohasteDeth: 

the correction of the Mighty One deepiee not! 
For He woundeth and bindeth up, 

He smiteth and His hands heal. 
In six straits He will deliver thee, 

in Beven also evil will not touch thee : 
in hunger He redeemeth thee from death, 

in war from the power of the sword ; 
when the tongue scourgeth thou art hidden, 

and fearest not desolatiou when it cometh, 
at desolation and famine wilt thou laugh, 

at wild beasts fear thou not: 
for with the stones of the field is thy covenant, 

the beasts of the field are at peace with, thee, 
80 thou wilt fiud that thy tent is secure, 

aud auirveying thy pasture miss nothing, 
and find that thy seed ia numerous, 

and thy offshoots hke the herbage of the earth; 
thou wilt come to the grave with white hair, 

as a ripe shook Je carried home in iia season, — 



bia fuicisil nisdom will do well to \iy to heartl But in botb spheres^ the 
world and hnroan lifo, the divine ftctivilf, nmryellons and perpetually new as 
it is, fallowa simply the object of alleviating calamity and delivering ionocenee 
from the persecutor (since the rain, e.g., prepares fmitfnl crops for those in twnine, 
the craFtinesB of the violent, which involves and destroys itself, roast in the 
end always give way to the victory of innuceiice); so that the simple sufferer 
(wlio is neither quite innocent nor yel completely lost), whom the purifying, 
correcting, hat not as jet the destroying, power of God touches, is rather to 
be prononnced happy, because precisely as warned thereby and casting off the 
evil, he may again be healed by Him who wotmded, vv. 17, IB. Ver, 15 ^^^^ 
must undoubtedly he read instead of ^-no, which is here quite out of place ; 

is taken from the prey of wild beasts which a good shepherd rescues from 
them (I Sam. ivii. 35). As "six" or "seven", ver. 19, is only a round number, 
precisely the same number of evils are not named vv. 20—23 ; instead of the 
pestilence, wfaieh is usually named s^n a fourth calamity with famine, war, and 
wild beasts (Bev. vi. 8), there appears here an evil which becomes very danger- 
ons only in countries that have outgrown a simple state of things, namely, 
(Bcret defaroalion, called here tlie scourging of the tongue, of which, however, 
^^n <9 much said in the Psalms and Proverbs. So far is thy condition from 
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Behold, lAit ve have searched out; thug it is; 
hear it, and thou — cousider it for thyself! 

being bopeless Ihit then evea Ihe atones wfatch render the Betd unfroitful, and 
still mora easily, the wild animals whiob bnrron- io and tnrn it up, appear to be 
kept awaj as by a covenant of peace nitb them, tbat tbe; may not burt tbee, 
comp. Hos ii. BO. Tbe word n\s. yet. B6, and iii. 8, is wbat is orerripa, 
shriveled up, dried, accordingly tbs most advanced age, to be compared with 

i^jjU, i.V *^ ' (and ^ .^ >), |V g'i tXfti', Koran, Sur. iii. 41; v. 109, 

in Etbiopic i\,SP, comp. ^ 4\.SP, belongs to tba same root; hence it is 
approjirialely counected in a simile with tbe shock of overripe corn, which is 
carried to rest at the right season into tbe garuer. — Strophes of con&iderabla 
length, consisting of 9 verses each, are here quite obvious, as ver. 27 forms 
simply tbe conclusion; bat between these two largo strophes there is h single 
verse, ver. IT, at the rapid transitiou of tbe thought, : 
infrequent iu tbe boo 



ently. 



b. JOB, CH. VI., Vll. 

And what shall Job now say definitely in reply to this 
speech, the partly open and partly concealed meaning of which 
he at onee plainly enough perceives and follows ? Shall he at 
once defend himself against the accusations hinted at? But 
it is precisely the man who ia conscious of being most free 
from Bucb charges that makes least haste to vindicate his in- 
nocence ; who indeed feels a deep repugnance against meddKng 
with such unpleasant things, which he does not even altogether 
understand. Accordingly Job is still too conscious of his 
dignity and his moral elevation to expressly defend himself, 
or even in any way to take up the contention. Only incident- 
ally there escapes him, with a certain emphasis, the recollec- 
tion that he has never resisted God, vi. 10 c. On the other 
hand, in proportion as Job feels bitterly this unexpected con- 
duct of the friends as the disappointment of his hope and as 
unfaithfulness towards himself, and in proportion as he feels 
that thereby the measure of his calamities has got full, do 
his pain and despondency rapidly grow. His despair, crueljj 
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throwD back upon itself and compelled to justify itself to it- 
self and the world just when it sought relief, recovers from 
the hard blow only to become, with new energy, all the more 
dark and gloomy. It is true that higher wisdom and reflection 
still occasionally flash through this assault of fresh despair. 
Having a presentiment that the storm of gloomy feeling may 
easily lead him to still more inconsiderate words (the only sin 
of which he is conscious, and of that only as the product of 
his suffering), he desires to keep down the contention while it is 
still only rising, modifying the few hard words of melancholy, 
which he is compelled to utter to shame the friends, by a 
kindness which condescends to requests and the expression of 
readiness to repent. But the despair, which is as unseemly 
as it is vainly resisted, has already become too powerful not 
to increase and be carried to greater lengths, although it may 
fear further steps. This anxious suspense, this wavering between 
reflection and the desire to return and repent, on the one hand, 
and an unmanageable, growing despondeucy, on the other, with 
the victory of the latter, constitutes the chief peculiarity of 
this speech, which in its position at the head of the planned 
conflict produces a decisive effect on all that follows. The 
overwhelming power of despair, to which Job succumbs al- 
though he resists it in the presentiment of its mournful con- 
sequences, obviously pervades the speech. And since the des- 
pair from which Job had started, ch. iii., must accordingly 
maintain first its own justification only agaiust itself and the 
friends, in order to advance still further when it has retired into 
itself, the speech falls into three parts;~(l) the first look 
round after such a painful blow, as if the unrestrained utter- 
ance of complaint and repining, having met with opposition 
from without, must first be justified again to itself by recalling 
the tremendous calamities which no one could patiently bear, 
vi. 2 — 13; (2) the word to the friends themselves which could 
not be wholly avoided, mournful, bcgiuaing severely but at 
I same time beseechingly, not in order to refute or to de- 
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fend, but simply seekiug to avoid further contention of this 
kind, growing almost against the speaker's will somewhat bitter 
but immediately changing again to the tone in which it com- 
menced; lastly, since what had to be said to others is finished, 
(3) a recurrence to the soliloquy of despair, or the undisturbed 
advance of it in its own territor}', in that now particularly 
the toil and moil of weak, shortlived man is lamented, whom, 
surely, God, as the kind and gracious One, ought rather to for- 
give than to punish so severely even an actually committed 
mistake, vii. 1 — 21. The three parts are not therefore of equal 
length and proportions: but, as the way to the speaker's own 
situation is with vehemence made through opposition, they 
gradually increase in extent and fulness, so that the third is 
the longest and the calmest, the first the shortest and moats 
full of efi'ort and agitation. 

Ti. 1 And Job sDEwered and eaid : 



Would that weighed were my reBentment, 

and that my suffering were together therewith raised > 
the scales! 
for now — heavier is it than the sand of the sea; 

— therefore my words prattle amias! — 
For the arrows of the Most High I endure, 
the heat of which my spirit drinketh up ; 
the terrors of God beleaguer me. 

1. vl. 3— IS. This commencement rises slowly i,ut irrcsiatibly from a 
heavy, oppressive burden to the greatest agitation itnd vehemence, the more tlie 
despair is compeUed to bring forward its own jnatificatieu. At first, vv. S, 3, 
the weary desira scarcely gets expression, to see the aulTering, which has now 
become qnite unendurable, only measured in its whole eitent in comparison with 
the angry diioontant which has new been expressed, ending in a brief presenta- 
tion of the true state of ibe ca^e as fur as ho knows it and as he regards it, 
that is, in a seyere remindar as to tha nature and origin of those sufferings: 
it is froui God that he suffers the most terrible, hardly endurable eslamities! 
ver. 1. Must not thareforo his complaints he correspondingly terrible, and 
with indignation cast off the suffering which is presented to him as the result 
of gin, though he knows be is innocent? vv. S — T. Indeed, he desires rather 
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Doth the wild bbb thea bray over graee? 

or doth the ox low oyer hie fodder? 
is then tasteleas food cateo without Baltl 

or is there flavour in the white of an egg? 
my soul refuseth to touch it: 

they are as nauBeouBDesB on wy food! — 

that my request might come, 

that God would grant my hope, 
that God would — and He cmshed me, 

let go His hand — and cut me off! 
in order that my comfort might yet arise, 

I leaped up in unspared pain! 

— for 1 never denied the words of the Holy One ! 

at oDce to die, regarding the grsnting by Ood or tbis one wish a.s a. pledge of 

sU power of fmllier eadarBDce, vv. II — ^13; at wbicb point his despair rapidly 
inciesses almost to m&daDss. — (I) Tbe desire that his suQering migbt onlji be 
weighed («B3 '" •'" = '" "eigb, answering to l,pB^ U(jaie a balance from Iha 
utrae root, 'd Isa. il. 15) together with his angry resentment (witb re- 
ference to V. 2), forces itself first upon him who alone knows the immense 
weight of his calamities! o" which account it is not so ineicnaable if he, 
as he himself fears, shonld in the excess nf his pain and rssentment speak 
inconsiderately, as he bad dooe eb. iii,, and is against bis will about to do 
again ; hence the passing incidental remark yer. 3 4 is very appropriately in- 
serted here at tbe beginning, comp, ver. B6i. 'I^ as if from Ji^, yet this 
wonld have to be eqaiTalent to T', I , n , 1 -iJ, *" prattle, hence to speak 
ai a child, inconsiderately, LXX iaxi qiauia, only too general; comp. Prov. ii. 
3G. — For, briefly to eipress the terrible nature of bis suffering, from God 
Himself he endures inevitable, fatal inflictions, marks of a guilt of which he 
is Devertheless uaconscious, horrible things which are presented to him he does 
not understand nhy, ver. i: cao it tberefore (2) be required of bim patiently 
to accept such tbinga, and mast be uot be horrified at tbem, vv. 6— T? Every 

Doiious things are ofi'ered to it, and expresses itself differently accordingly; 
tbe auimal that is just in tbe midst of abundance and satisfaction will not 
make complaint, ver. G: but will it be expected of anyone that he should 
accept tasteless things patiently as if they wore good, pleasant food, ver. 6? 
DO, Job, at all events, is from his inmost feeling as little able to accept and 
Bwallow these loathsome, horrible things patiently as tbe unwholesorce parts of 
, ver. 7. Thus tbe figure of presented food runs through vv. 5—7 : for 



What is my Btrengtb that I still hope, 
what my end that I hold out? 

or is the strength of etonee mine? 
or is my body of braas? 

IB not my inward help gone, 
Bure Balvation driven ftom me? 
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marrow of cerCain thinga) of tbe egg, tbat is, tbe while of egg nhicb is nearly 
tasteless and to many loalbsoma, the meaning given to tbe words by tbe Tar- 
gum. Tbe proa. ^'^V.i ^<"- I- refers to the subject at the beeinning, ver, 4, 
that is, to his sufferings: they, the soffericgs, which I must swallotv, are as 
nausea (^^7 from '^27 §§ 117, S13e sickness, pestilence, and the nansea which 
results therefrom} ol my food, as a pestilence that cleat-es to Ibe food presented 
to me, which I cannot be eipected surely to lake patiently! comp. Isa. iii. 23. — 
(3) Would that instead death, which has so lung been desired by me, might 
come, vv. 8 — tO, since (4| all power uf further endarauce bas already been 
taken from me! vv. 11^13. Al this thought bis despair beuomes vehement 
to the degree of mad exultation; after the disappearance of all others, the 
one bope was left, that a near, certain death would end all sufferings, bat the 
last eager desire has remained unfuIQlIed: that it might now please God to 
send him i[uick death not as punishment and terror but as a boon, and so 
without delay cut off the thread of his hfo in an entirely different seoia than 
Kliphaz, iv. 21, bad indicated, like one cruelly and yet mercifully crushing him 
with upUned hand! in order that be may, surely (§ 347 a), enjoy amidst all 
bis calamities the one consolation of knowing Iheir early cessation, nut feeling 
any more dismay and terror at certain death as other men do, but rather doing 
that which is incredible — leaping and exulting in the very midst of full, un- 
spared pain of death ; for he is not conscious of being so bad as that ha ought 
□at to ask for further mercy and expect consolation from Ood, whose words 
he has never denied, were it only the mercy of a speedy death, the only thing 
that is new left ! with ver. 10 c comp. xii. i ; sxvii. 3, 4. The pain of sublime 
suffering, rising to scornful laughter, can hardly be greater than wo find here. 
-iVd aco. to LXX, Targ. and Arab, t\jL-o comp. ^j^J^o and JaJ: to move 
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To the despairing love h due from his friend, 

[from the brother cnmpassion to Am who in afjlieled by God, 

lest he succumb lo Ais griefs 

and abandon the fear of tlie Almighty : 

but my brethien deceived hke a brook, 
like the bed of overflowing brooks, 



acbed this eitreme a^Mtion, it 
I it passes to the frisoda, 
iafftithfuiuBsa of the frieadu, who surely 



t should be someiFhat more diataiit, at the close or sach tong 
and aavere sufferiugs ; why then shoald not death come at once? Therefore 
ver. 12 answers to ver. 11 a, ver, 13 to ver. 11 i ; with regard lo own see 
§ 356 a. 

3. Ti. Id— 30. J 
becomes somewhat m 
At lirat the calmest di 
ought most of all to bestow lore and consideration upon him that is despairing 
and exposed to the greatest spiritual peril, vv. 14 — SI; theu, it is true, as Job 
has realised vividly the ungenerous deed of the frieads nho bavo so bitterly 
disappointed every hope placed in tbem and he does not now scruple to use 
deservedly severer language towards them, a violent attack, as in self-defence, 
cacnot be avoided, in order somewhat to alarm the bardened conscience of the 
friends, vv. S2— 27; but nevertheless immediately the most conciliatory, touch- 
ing and supplicatory language, as of one who really still desires to avoid all 
contention, recurs, vv. Sg — 30. The entire passage is accordingly simply de- 
precatory, dwelling upon the nature of the disappointment which the friends 
have caused bim, as if be were still wholly unable to believe that their accu- 
sation was seriously intended. But for the rapid course whicb the proof now 
takes short strophes of three verses each are here most appropriate, as in the 
previous part of the speech. — At the commencemeut Job places the proposition, 
that in the nature of things love and consideration ("On) is due from one friend 
to another in calamity, who despairs and is thereby even in danger under its 
influence of forsaking the fear of Ood, of not thinking and speaking of God so 
reverently as be ought; a danger to which Job feels himself exposed contrary 
lo his intention, as be bad already ver, 3 c said and still everywhere in this part 
of his speech preserves that degree of reflection, comp. vv. 26, 39, 30 (and the 
imperf. a^y* does not signify that he has already wholly let it go). For what 
is the service which a friend renders but to approve himself precisely in the 
greatest peril and to bestow the more love in proportion as the miserable man 
he befriends supposes in Ihc darkness of divine providence that he receives 
little love from God Himself; and love enters into the sUte of mind of the 
saflTerer and helps without provocation and display of opposition. Appropriate 
as this meaning is here, and plainly as the form of the clause ver. 11 a is the 
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Which are muddy and dark from ice, 

down upon which cometh snow hidden: 
suddenly drying up they have vanished, 

when it groweth hot they are conaumed from their placa^ 
caravans turn aside their way, 

go up into the desert- country — and perish; 

The caravans of Tieina look out, 

the tiavcUera of Sheha inwardly hope : 
20 they are put to shame that one trusted, 

they came unto them — and were deceived. — 
Thus have ye now become — unto me; 

ye hehold the terror — and ye fear! 

reading; if the reading wire ret^ned, we ahould h&ve to take aT>->— 
g 3S0 i as a contiaaatioD ot Oh\ to him fAat despairelh 
but this would be too hard and qdusdbI even in the strained langusge of tbis 
poet, on account of the interyening words "on ■nj'-.a ; we may therefore snp- 
poae, for the reasoDS explnined in the Jahtlb. der B. W. III. ISesq,, that two 
halves ot a varse have here been left out by an oarlj mistake— ^But, on tho 
CDCtrary, Job's frieuds b&ve, ad it must seem to him, bitterly disappointed the 
just bupe of the unfortunate sufferer, depriving liim of his last human camfait; 
like deceptive mountain streams, which at one moment are quite full of water 
and cause great joy and raise the fairant hope also tor the future, but then 
suddenly dry up without a trace and most terribly deceive the poor travellers, 
who recniling in their need the former abuadanue go in search of them by long 
detours and mustering their last energies, while they nevertheless die of thirst 
in tiie barren desert deceived of their last hope. Hence Job ptunts this ex- 
pressive picture with special pleasure, thus representing samewhat under a veil 
most exactly the absolote weakness of the position o[ the friends. At first, 
vv. 16, 17, the sharp contrast of the double, deceptive appearance of the 
Wadia: at one time their water is qnite turbid and dark from tbe mass of dis- 
solved ice and snow which pours itself down upon them from the monntains as 
in a blackish stream, but through the beat they are suddenly as if burnt up and 
Tftnished to such an extent that they cannot be recoguized; hence the perf. ver. IT, 
in order to represent the rapidly effected transformation, g 135a, 313a na-^i^ 
must be : at the lime when ^ as soon as, they were burned, toucbod by the 
heat, 3'^* ^= fl"*, a''*, («— ^ to acoreh, corresponding to ""i?, wfien ii beconei 
hat (the suff. as neut. § 295 a), Accordiog to the Hasaorites' opinion, ver. IS 
would be (he continuatioD of the preceding: tiie pathi of their tray (urn aiidi, 
no more running connectedly in a full stream, tiity ascend into the deieH and 
periih; yet this is of itself expressed not very suitablfi better, therefore, 
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I 



Is it that I said; "Make gifts to me, 

aud from your raeana make preeeutB for me ; 

and deliver me from the oppressor's haod, 

and from the hand of the tyrants redeem me"? 

Teach me, then I will he silent, 
wherein I erred, declare unto me! 

How very Bweet are straight-forward worde! 

but what reproveth the reproving of yours? 
to reprove words even do yo think ? 

but into the wind go the words of tho dospairing! 
even over an orphan ye would cast lots, 

and bargain over your friend!- — 

i(t iriEb; caravans turn aside their way. make a wido dalonr in o 
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part with friendship than shameful fear! ver. 21. (Bnt "= -^ yes, surely, does 
not alone suit the context, and probably IS should be read instead; K^ would 
have to he taken as nothing, worthless, ace. g ^SBJ, hut as this wonld after all 
yield no proper meaning in this connexion, it is better to read 'V instead of 
it). Poor friends thus retreat when it is suggested to them to really sacrifice 
■ portion of their material wealth, e.g., fo liberate by a ransom a friend who 
has been unjustly cast into prison: but has Job demanded snythiog of that 
kind from them, he who sufiers not from a mortal hut from n divine infliction, 
and therefore requires from friends nothing more than cheap sympathy? tt. S3, 
S3.- he desires from them comfort simply and, as far as iie may have gone astray, 
kindly correction, ver. 2*. But if they are prepared really, as it seems, to in- 
struct him, he will gladly, inasmuch as he can value an honest word, suhmit 
to their correction; only so severely to correct and pitilessly to persecute simple 
inoffensive words, particularly when uttered so rapidly and inconsiderately at a 
moment of unhappy despair, displays a degraded hnhtt of mind which may 
nge even into active cruelty towards the defenceless and friends. 



And now, may it pleaee you to look upon m 
to your face will I, verily, oot lie ! 

return now, let not wrong be done! 
and return — I aui still right aa to it! 

is there then wrong in my tongue? 

or doth not my palate distinguish faults? 



ii.l Hath not man alave-Heryice on the earth, 

and as the days of a hireling aro not his? 
as a slave panteth after shade, 
aa a labourer awaiteth hie wages: 
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waning of being lici is also deri 

t v:hat does the correction which yon give correcit evil deeds? 
tbey are not to bo found; therefore mere words? (B'^n in contrast with deeds 
xi, 2) do ya mean to reprove them? but the words of a despairing man, such 
as mine are, go into the wind {viii. 2; iv. 3; lyi. 3), do not at all need re- 
proof. With ver. 27 a eomp. 1 Sam. liv. 43; Amos ii. 8; Kah. iii, 10; Pa. 
uii. 19; Prov. i. 14} with b il. BO (A.V. sli. 6).— After the worst has thus 
been said, at lost, vv. SS — 30, wise reflection returns with loftier repose and 
the wish for reconciliation. Jost as if he had a foreboding of the lamentable 
complieatiou of the contention and increase of heated feeling, on his part also, 
if the friends continue in this way, he requests them beseechingly only to look 
upon him without pre.jodice, since he as an honourabie man will surely not 
lie to their faces when he protests hts innocence, and believes that he bas thus 
far committed no injustice even in speech, indeed, believes also that he has 
snfflcieut taste left to avoid what is unseemly (lii. 11 ; iiii. 30), ""i*, ver. B»S, 
must, contrary to the accents, be connected with the following words. 

3, vii. 1 — SI. But defended against outward attack, the despair only sinki 
inwardly to lower depths, advancing with rapid strides. While previously, 
ch. iii., aa in the passage to which this joins on. Job had complained al- 
most solely of his own calamities, he now includes within the scope of his 
coDsideratiDii the whole human race, finding its misfortune to arise from its 
weakness and misery. Thns proceeding from the condition of the race generally 
and feeling himself involved in its misery, he lingers now by the consideration 
of the weary toilsomeness of the short-lived, weak child of earth, who after 
death never returns again to the sunny Upper World, and the comparison of 
this brief toilsome life and its end with the divine grace and power arouses 
bitter melancholy no less than indignatiuQ and profound pain, First, Iheiefan, 



IL I. 



-Ch. 1 



BO had I to ioherit moons of -wretched dbbs, 

nights of wearineea have been apportioned to i 

If I lie down, then I say: "when shall I arieer" 
and the evening is made long, 

I am full of reatlesBneas until morning; 

my body rottenneEa coyereth and earth- cruet, 
my ekia waxeth rigid and luunetfa again. 



t, mdanclioly glancs U tbis miser; of man generally and purticularly of him- 
self, vv. I — 5: but this of itself issnes in (lie Bgoiiisiiig prayer that God may 
take pity on his life hefore it is lost beyond recovery, w. 6 — 10. However, 
BgiuD, this hope has but to be dearly conceived by the hopelessly l«st sufferer 
to immediately vanish from his gaze and giva place to absolute despair, yea, 
to indignation; to what end are prayers and tears? if he is in any ca^e already 
lost, he will put no restraint upon himself bul give free course lo the most open 
speech against Qod, desiring death instead of sach unendurable, endless soffer- 
ings of a weak harmless man, and only demanding a moment's rest beforehand! 
TV. 11, 12—16; but even if he had been guilty of somB inadvertences with 
regard to God as the strict Watcher of men, how weak after all is man and 
particularly Job as compared with God, that he should not rather fl:[pect in- 
dolgeiice from Him, hefore it is too late, as unhappily ia this instance, by cer- 
taiu death, vv. 17—21. Thus this soUlOiiuy, which is most agitated in tbe se- 
cond member of it, dies away at last once more in heavy siglis and profound 
pain, without any other hope than dark death : no other goal is gained by tho 
despair which always increases by its utterance. But preeisely in the middle 
of the long speech the thought takes a sudden turn: accordingly the sudden, 
spasmodic exclamation, ver. 11, outside the series of the four strophes, each of 
which has five verses. And this sudden, violent change into the manner of the 
first speech of extreme boldness introduces into the contention something which ia 
not less new than pregnant with consequences in the comparison of human sin 
with God's forgiveness; a point which cannot be at once fully worked out, simply 
because it is here too new, but is subsequently taken up again, i. 2 sq. That 
is, when the matter is more closely considered, there are in general really but 
two fundamentally different reflections with which an unfortunate sufferer cau 
occupy himself, either so as to raise himself above his calamities, if he discerns 
properly the consolation and encouragement which they contain, or so as to 
sink into despair, if he discerns merely their dark side. These reflections are, 
first, on the earthly, temporal consideration of the brevity and wearisomeness of 
human life and the powerlessness of man, and, secondly, the divine consideration 
of the impossibility that a man can be quite pure in relation to God and of 
the necessary iove of the Creator for the creature notwithstanding. The first 
reflection itiil prevails here, as that which is most natural, as it was al first, 
cb. iii., without the mixture of any other: the second gradually plays a more 
nt part as the whole contention growingly gathers around the qsestiOD 






than the ■weaver' 
spent without hope. 



shuttle is my 1 



eth not up J 



remember, a breath i 

never again ■will mine eye see prosperity ; 
the eye of my friend will not behold me, 

Thine eyes seek me — in vain! 
gone is the cloud and vanished, 

HO he that went down into the underworld coi 
returneth not any more to his house, 

and not any more doth his place know him.— 

So then neither will / refrain my mouth, 

will apeak in the anguish of my spirit, 

complain in the grief of my soul! 



uF Job's guilt or innncence ; here for the first time it occurs almost inddeatallr, 
b; yrtj of additional remark, but quite differently i. 2 eq. — (1) A cailm descrip- 
tioQ both of human hardship and toil in gBneral and in particular of the con- 
tlant grievous restlessness lasting through the whole night, ver, 4, of the body 
as covered which hoils, ver. 6 ; heaes (2) a descri()tioD of the end of this hops- 
less life, which is so certain and sure to corns, if not immediately, ver. G, comp. 
ii. 85, which last (honght, aureiy, moat naturally starts the mournful prayer to 
Qod, to remember the brevity of his life before it is too late, vv. 7 — 10. The 
desvription of the restlessness, ver. 4, is graphic : as early as the evening, on 
lying down, he cannot get the morning to come early anongh, all his wishing 
for it is !□ vain I to the sleepless, restless sufferer the evening draws itself out 
to H terrible length, yea, the whole night is spout in the most agitated rest- 
lessness. His skin, ver. 6, is conipletely covered with putrefying boils, and is 
nevertheless at the same time rigid and hard, like an earthen crust (co 

to be hard, dry, with Vii dod, Hr-m/iv.rt' hard earth, it bein([, ■■ the k 
member eiplaina, sometimes rigid (ni as in the Arab, and Eth.) and sometinii 
running again when the old boils gather: comp. Tod's Kajasthan torn. II. p. 3 
In the representation of the hopelessness of a return from the Underworld t! 
most touching feature is ver. 8, that then neither the eya of any man now bt^ 
holding him would see him again, uor would even Ood Himself, if He would, a 
Job continues Ermly to believe, at some future time (alas, too lals !) judge li 
cause and on that account seek for him, seek for him among the living oth'cd 
than in vain; hence the language also vsr. 8 £ is pardcularly agitated, < 
ver SI d.— (3) As the nselessness of the prayer to God is brought home ■ 
the Tooro painfully to the sufferer by precisely this expression of it, I 
which has become complete, now grows vehement and bursts all restr^nt^ 
If there is no deliverance to be hoped for from 3od, the snfferer also on bis pMJ 



— Ch- V 



I 



Am I a sea, oi a eea-moaBter, 

that Thou settest over me a watch; 
if I think, 'my bed ehall comfort me, 

my couch shall lighten my complaint', 
then also Thou ecaregt me with dreama, 

terrifieat me by Tieioua? 
No, strangling my soul chooseth, 

death rather than these bones; 
I doBpise them: I will not live always! 

cease from me, for a breath are my days!- 

TTbat is man, that Thou magniflest him, 
that Thou eettest upon him Tliy heart 

and visitest him every morning, 
every moment triest him! 



{oi comp. my notes ao p9, lii. 7) will boldly lad unte^traiiiedlf let loose the 
dflrk thonghta wbicb inteasiff his tronlile', that which is coatradictory and tor- 
menting in the thought of God shall be fearlessly altered! ver, 11. To judge 
from the iucesaant, violent pains which prostrate Job, it mast be supposed that 
Le is iometbing in the highest degree dangerous, H'hich caanot be sufQcieutI; 
kept down or doeely enough watched, something to which not a moment's rest 
may be granted, if it shall not do immense injury on getting free. But is be 
then really such a creatsre, a sea, or a living monster of the sea, that he is 
so keenly and violently plagued by God and as it were guarded (comp. liii. 27), 
yea, does not even find rest in sleep, — be who is so ahsolnlely weak and harm- 
less? vv. la— U. No, rather than coDtinua to carry about longer this wretched 
skeleton, this body which has been reduced lo bones (comp. lii. SO), he will 
seek strangling or death in any form; thi^ body he despises (ii. 21], does nut 
at all desire to live always, as ho has already lived too lung; therefore at last 
the wild demand, which he has in vain resisted, escapes him, that God may at 
least now grant hins a moment's rest, as in any case his life is already forfeited 
and be has no desire to reUin it! vv. lb, 16 (comp. with ver. IG i ver. 19, 
ii. 34; X. 20).— (4) After such a storm the speech at last, vv. 17—21, again 
stoops to somewhat calmer reflections, as if in justification of such wild despair. 
Reference to the hidden cause of bis cnl amities— guilt, which had hitherto heen 
passed over onnoticed hy Job, is introduced for the first time, as it was the 
possible dangerousnesa uf a weak man which was just spoken of The com- 
parisOD of tbe possibility of guilt in some form, uf tbs divine goodness aud the 
vast burden of bis calamities, conducts him to the following retlectton ; It may 
be necessary that God should punish man on aceount of error, but if this Is to 
^uM so rigorously that every smallest mistake is immediately most rigidly 



when at length wilt Thou look away from me, 
let me aloue, till I take breath? 
20 If I ainned in what I do unto Thee, Thou Watcher of r 



wherefore didst Thou make 



1 butt for Thee, 



BO that I am become a burden to myself? 
,ad wherefore dost Thou not forgive my sin, 

dost Thou not overlook my guilt? 
or— now I will lay me in the dust, 



Thou wilt seek mo — and I 

puniahed hj tho Ood n-bu always torment 
man sestns ueither suflicieDlly strong and 
daugeroDs, to be always treated with sat] 
and how long wilt God not look awt 
eye of pnniahmeut npon him, teave him i 
hii ipittle, i.e., recover his breath, ii. 
p. a59, and ed.), »Br. 19. Hot suppose 
Ood and demeanour towards Him (= K 
possibility of which he grants, it being si 
the strict, conslaBt Watcher over men ; 



all his ] 
of attac 



, (vi. 4) a 



with his severe inspection, sorely, 
irmed i^ainst error, nor sufficiently 
h sfiverity and Enspicion, w. IT, 18; 
from Jab in particular, £i his severe 
not a moment's rest? {unlS he iteaamo 
18, de Saoy's Chrest. Arab. torn. III. 
Job had sinned in his treatment of 
nn is iho accnsaiive to "r-rnsn), the 
so so easy to be caught in a fault by 
er over men ; but in that case why did Ood let go 
L, as a wanton banter at an object, or a hated point 

IS and S^.O Ham. p, GO, ver. S) lying in his path. 



ling him up a 



calamitie 

forgive instead 

tjon to Ilia strength, before it is too 

Job sees nothing before him but the 



unable to bear hii 
.icting such terrible j 



, and heaping npon 
self; and why does 



2. BELDAD AND JOB. " 

____ a. BHiDAD. CH, vm. 

/ In the last part of the previous speech Job had almost 
charged God directly with injustice, at least in his own 
matter. But thereby he had put into the hands of the 
frienda a fresh and dangerous argument against himself, 
which Bildad at once uses, since It appears shocking, and, 
indeed, blasphemous, to suppose that God can be unjust. This 
is Bildad's only new thought. God cannot do injustice, 
nor accordingly, if human calamities are the divine punish- 
ments of the special sius of the sufferer, as Bildad believes,. 
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ever punish a man who is wholly innocent : let Job, therefore, 
take heed in time, that being purified again he may by the 
divine mercy be delivered, before certain destruction befall him 
like all those fools who imagine they can flourish without the 
divine grace as the sap and energy of life. This is Bildad's 
meaning here, which he, although already speaking more plainly 
than Eliphaz, presents as yet only in a considerate manner 
and hoping the best for Job, particularly guarding against the 
conclusion that he and his friends wished in any way ill to 
Job and considered themselves as his enemies. And since from 
want of personal experience he must borrow the best con- 
firmations of his speech from ancient pithy proverbs, he first 
presents his own view as briefly as may be, vv. 2 — 7, but then 
finds in the wise sayings of hoar antiquity the proof of his 
principal truth, that every wicked man is on the road to his 
certain sudden ruin, vv. 8 — 19, and returns in a brief con- 
clusion to his view of the present case and the hope of Job, 
vv. 20 — 22. The solemn, serious, weighty voice of antiquity, 
which is explained in the second part, is therefore in reality 
the main portion of this speech; and whilst Bildad hardly as 
yet ventures to speak more severely to Job, there lies con- 
cealed in this primitive pithy utterance of wisdom much se- 
rious and stern admonition for Job no less than others, which 
he has to discover and apply ; moreover, in respect of its more 
artistic, florid and yet compressed language, this passage is 
the climax of the whole speech. 

yiii. 1 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite and said: 

1. 

How long wilt thou speak such things, 

are a mighty wind the words of thy mouth? — 

1. yy. 2 — 7. After a brief expression of astonishment at such improper, 
passionate speeches, ver. 2 (like a violent wvnd, very stormy it is true, yet 
empty as aU winds), Bildad immediately asserts, ver. 3, the main truth which 
he supposes Job had denied, and shows its application to Job. If God does 



Will God theu pervert justice? 

will the Almighty pervert righteoustieBs ? 
If thy BODB sinned against Him, 

He banded them over to their own guilt. 
But if thou wilt seek unto God 

and unto the Almighty make entreaty; 
if thou art spotless aud upright — 

surely then wiU He always watch over thee, 
and give peace to thy pasture of righteon 
80 that what thou wast formerly will be a Email thing, 

and what thou wilt be later, an exceedingly great thing. 



For ask now of the former generation, 

and attend to the mind of its fathers! 

— Binee of yesterday are we and without wisdom, 
a Bhadow surely are our days upon the earth— 

eertaiuly, they will teach thee, tell thee, 
bringing forth words from their heart: 



not make crooked the right, but tha divine righteontQess, as is presupposed, chu- 
tises every idbd Bccording lo the mensare of his owii sins, the deatruclion of 
Job's sons, ivhich has already been carried out, shows just as clearly that tbey 
had committed a grievona mortal sin as the present calamities of Job that 
neither is he wholly pure and ean be saved only by humble repenlaoce; and 
Job will do well to take warning from the eiample of his sons. Bildad ex- 
presses this ocly in a considerate and hopeful tone : j/", as thou, surely, wilt not 
deny, thy so«> sinned againat Bim, thai He gai'e them up, as jnslice itself reqnired, 
isio the pinner of Uteir guiil and pioiislaaeiit, and let everyone sea therein an 
eiample, partieularly whoever is near destruction like Joh; if thou, on the con- 
trary, turnest lo God, He will, supposing thou art pure (which is at present hardly 
the case) watch over thee, that no calamity [again) befall thee, and i 
show Himself iiostile to thy house, comp. v. 17 — 2i, so that even thy pro; 
porous past will appear as a small thing when compared with the much i 
prosperous future: as also sEtnally happens at last, ilii. IS, though by qnitd 



e of 



a than Bildad 






The D 



§ 174c, eonatrucd with the fem. ri'in 

2. Vv. 6—19. Bildad first formally introduces the wise sayings of otbe»^ 
VT. 8— 10: they contain the wisdom, based upon deeper experience, 
fathers of tlie former generation, of the earliest palriarclw, who on acoo 
the greater length of their lives alone migiit be able much more surely t< 
ceive the laws of life, whilst tbe short-lived moderns are people of yesterdaf J 



"Groweth then the papyrus aloft without bog, 

shooteth-up Nile-graBs without water? 
it is yet there in its freshness, not yet to he cut off— 

and nevertheless it withereth before any grass: 
80 ia the path of all that forget God, 

the hope of the profane perisheth. — 
He, whose inward strength snappeth asunder, 

whose confideDce is a spider's house: 
he leaneth upon his house — and yet standeth not, 

layeth hold ou it — and yet endureth not. 
Fresh is he in spite of the sun, 

over hie garden run his shoots; 



(f-nv ace. § 2Wd) and of little wisdom; henee wlmt is baied upon profound 
Insight, what flows also from the rich eloquence of inward convicUon snd love, 
ver. 10 (hriaging forOi frnm t/teir heart, not fram an empty heart by mere skill in 
speech, as xi. 9; xt. 3; iviii. S, comp. Prov, i. 23), 'J^», ver. 8, ia that which is 
within, the hidden basis and reason, properly that which has to be investigated, 
in this case therefore the deeper mind, the thonght, ace. li. 7 ; i»xviii. 16, 
^pn^ Ps. xcv. 4. The principal and most pregnant of these ancient utterances 
itself, vv. 11 — 19, conveys the simple thought, that man at once perishes when 
the tme element of life, the one living principle of the divine grace, is with- 
held from him after the measure of his sin has been filled up, although he may 
he eitemally very powerful and apparently protected, which only makes bis 
fall the greater and more terrible. But this is worked out in an eitremely 
florid manner. The figure of a luxuriant, splendidly verdant plant predominates: 
as soon as water is withheld from it as its element of life, it suddenly and 
hopelessly withers away, jnst wJiile it is flourishing in full vigonr. The com- 
mencemeot is made with this figure, the most luiuriatit plants, those grow- 
ing in marshes, being taken as esamples, w. 11 — 13; after the baselessness 
of the ungodly and all his means has been described in distinct Sgnres, w. 14, 
15, the first figure is returned to with emphasis, only that this time it is rather 
a luxuriant garden-plant that serves as an example, the figure also insensibly 
passing into the thing illustrated, neither being again quite separated, vr. IG — 19. 
The division in the whole delineation takes place before ver. IG. First, ver. 11, we 
are carried by a bold question at once into the very centre of both the figure 
and the matter: do then papyrus and other rapidly growing Nile-weeds shoot 
np without water (and man without the divine grace)? let it not be deceived: 
while it is etill in its freshness, shall by no means be yet cut down as ripe, 
it withereth (it the water is withdrawn from it) even more rapidly than any 
grass, even the poorest growing in the most unfavouralile and driest places: 
ae who forget God suddenly perish hopelessly, that fool who imaginea, 



firmly about the hill hie roots are wrapped, 

atones lie partett from one another: 
if He destroy him from hie place, 

it disowneth him "I never saw thee!" 
behold, that is the joy of hia way, 

yet from the duBt ehoot forth others!" 
3. 
SO Eehold, God despiseth not blamelesB men, 

and holdeth not firmly the hand of tho evil-doer. 
He will yet fill with laughter thy mouth, 

thy lips with loud rejoicing, 



indeed, that he has strength and course enoogh, bat is faraakeu of all Inner 
strength ('Bs), predselj' in danger, when he must put his bueless and empty 
itivard character lo the test, so that il is with bim as if the rotten ireh of bit 
imagiDation snapped nsnader at the slightest (oscb lilce a spider's house, instead 
uf sustaining him when he will hold by it to keep from sinking. Just as a 
green Khrnb, which spreads over the garden, firmly entwining itself even in 
the atoney ground and proudly dominating it, before the sun with its horning 
heat, that is, in spile of it, ho may for a time defiantly hold ont, bnt then 
-when he is most defiant, there is inwardly the greatest danger, and as soon as 
he (who, is loft nndetermined, in the end Ood, for vv. 18, 19 tbs thing itself, 
mure withoat figure, conies to the front) has withdrawn from bim the water as 
his element of life, he falls, without even being commiserated by the home 
which he hB,d honoured 'with his splendour, disowned and abandoned hy his 
own place, if he desired to rely upon it (comp. w, 14, 15, to which the dis- 
course roeurs), ver. 18 6, comp. vii, 10; Ps. ciii. IB; tiiat is the joy of his way, 
thus changed into profoundest wretchedness! Yet from the dust of a rained 
sinner others spring forth, like shoots from a tree destroyed by storm or drought; 
let therefore every man of a later time take good heed that he is not like the 
sinners of earlier days who are here described, as if ahooling forth from their 
mins! which Job may attend to; although Bildad prefers to show, 

3. vv. SO — SB, the application with some tender consideration. Therefi^ 
Ood docs not despise the afSicled innocent man [neither thee, if thou prayol 
to Him when thus affiicted, vr. 5, G), Just as on the other iiand He does <. 
preserve the wicked (nor thee, if thou resolvest to be of their number). 
I hope IId will yet so bless thee that thy enemies (to whom we do not beloncJ 
will behold with shame thy prosperity : nevertheless, it mnst once 
repeated with earnestness, the house of the wicked la as good as at 



fore 






■i. 20. As to ' 



!. 21, 1 



! meaning meotioncd in Emalil-Ihikes' Beitra 
abonld be further substantiated, the clsose lu fvkoie btit strength are raixMl 



with sbame vill thine enemieB be covered; 
yet the tent of the wicked — it is gone! 



Ihreadi fgostamtr-threadsj woald EtiU better sail the stmctare or tlic verae-meni- 
bsrs; modern Arubs coll them devil's vebs {Zeiischrifl dcr Deatsch. Morgad. 
QetcSsch., 1851, p. 98). and the word miglit seem to be connectsd vith f^p 
b ^^ amaiaer. Wilb regard to n-3, yar, 17, see g in g: mr is tlieu used in 
this CDDstrnctiott with 1'= io its primary meaniDg of (o dicide and leparale q^iiile 
^^ the local sense. 



^B b. JOB. CU. IX., X. 

In vain, therefore, has Job endeavoured to bring the friends 
to his own way of thinking, in vain has he refused to enter 
into their manner of regarding his calamities. They proceed 
simply in their own way with greater persistency, just as if 
he had not made this endeavour at all. He is unable, there- 
fore, longer wholly to hold back, as he has been repeatedly 
hard pressed to deal with the meaning of the words of the 
friends: however, he is still disinclined directly to attack his 
opponents, the previous shrinking from this step atill remaining 
too powerful. Accordingly, he now goes only so far as to take 
up the general fundamental thoughts of his opponents for the 
first time as it were by their extreme points, to take out the 
truth in their words which he cannot contradict, in order to 
try how it suits hia case. This he does at first without any 
reference to the bad inferences and imputations of his op- 
ponents, and still without the feeling that he must defend his 
innocence before men; in fact, without retaliating upon them 
by similar recriminations and provoking them by express di- 
rect address and controversy, still preserving more the form 
of an audible soliloquy. It is, moreover, very appropriate that 
in doing this he now takes into consideration the speech of 
Eliphaz aloue, partly because he must esteem him much more 
highly as the older and wiser opponent, partly in order to 
show that he has from the beginning marked and not for- 
^tttten any of the words of the opponents, as may have seemed , 
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to be the case. As he thns for the first time, as if compelled 
to do it, ventures the perilous attempt to enter more par- 
ticularly into the meaning of his opponents' words and to come 
down as far as he can from the lieights of the matter to their 
mode of thinking, he must naturallj- grant what was correct 
in their words — the truth of the divine omnipotence and of 
human weakness before God, as indeed he himself knew this 
as well and can probably d^cribe it better and more eloqnently 
than the friends. But that bald, cold way of regarding this 
antithesis of divine omnipotence and human weakness, which 
the friends had broached, admits, in fact, of exactly the op- 
posite inference, namely, that God precisely as the Almighty 
One cannot afflict a weak man to the very uttermost, while 
the man is unable in any efiective way to resist. This terrible 
experience is just now made by Job, as he believes, since his 
pains and calamities are only increased by complaint and 
rebellion at his undeserved and inexplicable misery, and God 
seems to correct and humble him the more severely, yea, to 
threaten him with the terror of certain death, in proportion 
as he threatens to grow more rebellious against the unjust 
inflictions. So that, according to a low human way of reason- 
ing, he ought, if he will not further increase the burden of 
his sufferings, instead of rebelling patiently to expose himself 
to every humiliation, although he is convinced of his innocence 
(and of the divine injustice). As, therefore, he experiences 
most plainly and terribly in YiU own person the divine omni- 
potence, which is quite well known to him, precisely in this 
aspect of it and in this sense of it with which his opponents 
are not acquainted, he is compelled, instead of fleeing with de- 
light to the thought of the divine omnipotence and human 
weakness, rather to find in it from the first the deepest pain 
and bitterest mockery. That which ought to be his help and 
comfort, becomes the most alarming idea just when he is com- 
pelled to consider it; and without intending it, he flings back 
with scorn and mockery the wisdom which is not simply use- 
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l^B in his case but has been experienced Id his own terrible 
pain: the bitter scorn lies in the situation itself. — But if, from 
this standpoint, to which his opponents had conducted him, on 
remembering the bad consequences of further resistance and 
provocation of the divine wrath, Job ought thereby to be per- 
suaded to bear in simple, silent, unthinking patience his un- 
avoidable, mysterious sufferings, on the other hand, be is com- 
pelled by the greater strength of his good conscience again 
boldly, io spite of all evil consequences, to rise to free un- 
sparing language regarding that which is not to be understood 
and is contradictory in God, Scarcely has he, under compul- 
sion from without, clearly realised to himself the weakness of 
even the innocent in a contention with God, scarcely has he 
looked into the inference, that he would do better to give heed 
to human fear and hold his peace, when immediately, starting 
back from the inference and obeying simply the voice of his 
conscience, he prepares with all the greater vehemence for the 
most reckless speech against God, and forgetting all outward 
things sinks hack into mad despair. Whilst in the beginning 
he seemed to tremble at the thought of speaking freely to God 
(but simply led by his opponents, for a moment giving way 
to lower considerations, and restraining the mightier voice of 
his integrity), at the end, when it has become impossible to 
restrain the pure voice within, he returns with all the more 
vehemence to it; and whilst at first, without evil intention, he 
strikes down the whole view of his opponents with a sword 
torn from them, in biting and yet only righteous and mourn- 
ful scorn, without openly attacking them, he soon marches as 
conqueror in his own territory with none to disturb him. Ac- 
cordingly this speech, which proceeds stormily in tremendous 
antitheses, is simply contemplative and theoretic, and yet deals 
hard blows at the opponents whom it does not even once mention, 
falls into three parts, the second of which acts as a mediator 
between the other two, which would otherwise be irreconcilable: 
I the scornful admission of the divine omnipotence, as Job 
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had long been acquainted with it and as he describes it in 
rivalry with his opponents, but also as he experiences it in 
its terrors precisely for a suflerer, ix. 2 — 20; (2) the rebellion 
of the good conscience against the terror of this omnipotence 
and the reasons for unrestrained speech against God, ix. 21 — 
X. 2; (3) this speech itself, x. 2—22. 



;. 1 And Job answered and said: 
1. 

Verily, I know that it is so! 

aud how ehould man bo just before God ? 
if he desired to contead with Him, 

be would not answer Him one of a thousand ! 



i 



1. ii. S— aO. itttr the absolato power of Qed in compariBan with that 
of men has been conceded at once in a brief, Bcornnil word, vv. 2, S, Job 
deaoribes that power further in emphatic and eloquent terms, as if iii rivalry 

of it which appears in the outward world, vv, 1 — 10. But as Job himself con. 
ceivea the Dsture of this omnipotence as it is brought to bear upon weak man, 
God appears simply as a Being who when once He becomes augry can ra- 
pidly and irresistibly subdue and destroy even the strongest who may oppose 
Him. So that much less can Job, the most misBrnble of men, although suffer- 
ing from nu fault of bis own, have any desire to resist Him who, wheu mado 
angry at his resistance, has the power, as supreme lord aud Judge, to torment 
him most terribly, yea, by His terrors to change his just cause into an ap- 



parently unjust ( 



11—20. Thna 



u apparently calm 






, the speech rises at the end to the wildest commotion i 
agitation, in proportion as the reference to his own dismal history finds free 
coarse.— '(1) Vv. 2, 3 : that therefore is the decisive point, that Ood is omni- 
potent? well, doubtless (Djnii, scornfully, like uimiruwi, lii. 2) I know that my- 
self! and how could weak man, incapable of resistauce, get justice in a contest 
with the omnipotent God? Truly, iu thai matter EliphiiK has seen the truth, 
iv. 17! If even man really desired to contend with Ood (but the desire would 
probably vanish on reflection ! at aU events Job is not now clearly conscious 
of it, but camp. liii. 3), he would nevertheless be unable to answer one of Iha 
thousand questions with which the infinitely wise and powerful God would over- 
whelm him, in case therefore lie should be right, would sliil nut be able (o 
prove aud maintain his cause 1 The first eipectaUon turns out iu the end to bo 
reaUy justified, xixviii. 1 sq., only it has no such bad ending as he now fears.^ — 
(S; Vv. 1 — 10. The elaborate description of the amnipoteDce of Qod beg 



TVise of heart ie He and mighty in strength: 

who hath defied Him and escaped whole? 
He who removeth laountaina- — they know not 

that He OTertumeth them in his wrath. 
He who startleth the earth from her place, 

BO that her pillare are shaken; 
He who cominandeth the son — it riaeth not, 

around the stars putteth a seal. 
Who boweth the heavens quite alone, 

and walketh over the heights of the sea; 



rith the genersl renmrk, thB.t it is accompuDied by the highest wisdom And skill, 
an IhRt hitherto no odb has provoliGd God without Euffering for it, ver. 4; bnt 
theD tho dastripliOD reniBins at Aral quite uneipectedly by the consideration 
simply of the eiternal world, vv, 5 — 10, si if Job were so absorbed in this 
representation of the loflDite One that he forgot for the lime ali human affairs 
and also himself and his sufferings ; whilst on other occasions hs always spealcs 
primarily only of himself and of the relation of all human aflairs to God. But 
undouhtediy this representation of the omnipotence of Oed would not have been 
thas confined to tho universe without refercncB to man, nor have been so mar- 
velloiUily calm, eloquent, and extensive, if it had not at the same time been 
spoken in rivalry »iti] Eliphai, v. 9 sq. Hence thb passage, in which Job 
shows that he is lu no respect inferior to Eliphaz as regards knowledge and 
the ability to bpeak on divine things, forms also a small distinct lection of seven 
verses, closing intentionally ver. 10 as Eliphai began v. 9. At the same time, 
it is quite in harmony with Job's present state of feeling and his reflections, 
that of all the wouders of the universe he selects rather the shocliiug and 
terrible ones which reveal the divine wrath, and only quite si the end briefly 
refers to the others. First, tho terror of the earth, the sinkine of entire mountains 
in a moment {they Icnaw not = unawares) and the earthquake w. S, 6 ; then 
the terror of the heavens, eclipse of the sun and tempests, vv. T, B; lastly, of 
a more general nature, the wonders of the stars and the innumerable hast of 
other wonders, vv. 9, 10. This appears to be the most correct way of regarding 
the details, nai properly lo itreich along, to tom doiim, ver. 3, is accordingly, 
u Ps. Jtviii. 8 — 16, to be understood of the apparent bowing, stooping, of the 
heavens in a heavy tempest; after He lUimc has let down the immense weight 
of heavy clouds from their elevation. Re marches as the Mighty One, wrapped 
in the clouds, over the heights, calming or rousing the blilows of the ses which is 
agitated &om beneath ; Am. iv. 13 ; Uic. i. 3 describe similarly Jahv^'s march in 
the heaving tempest banging over the heights of the earth. If ~t:i were taken in 
the sense of to ittetch out, tsxpaitd, ace. '-Isa." xl. S2, it is true that the word "slone" 
would salt that meaning very well: we sbonld then see Him stretch oot alone the 
nt of heaven. Bnt the figure of stretching out would have to be 
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who created the Bear, Orion &od Fleia^ee, 

iHtfa the cfaainberB of the south; 
who cieateth great thingi, whoUj anaearchabte, 

wonderfitl things, not to be Doinbered! 

Lo He goeth by me — I see Him not, 

prevwth through — and I observe Him not! 

lo He aeizeth — vho will atay Him? 

who will say onto Him, "what doest Thou?" 

nod etayeth not his wrath, 

under Him stooped Bahab's helpers! — 
How then should / answer Him, 

chooge my words against Him! 



too anfBTaurftble lo thkt 
ried slill further, if rws 
idense, but of darkening 



mors iJaHnitel; iDdicaleii, and the Becood m 
iiieiDiug. Ver 9 tbe figure of ■ tempest mi) 
wera underituud not of makiag, properl; to tl 
(wbich in *]bo really a. Iliickening), coiap. nsj and ijj- : yet in tbat cue it 

would be uaed with '?, as iv. ST, and lbs -ciiainbeis of the soutb, cooCuuitig 
tbe biddeu uouBtoUatioDB of ibe sontheru beaveoB, are already covered and do 
nut rui|uira to have Ibii doue ) moreover, it i^ rather lo be Eipacl«d that gome- 
tbiug of a mora general nature ooncemmg tbe divine omnipotence should follow 
berai preparatory t^ Ibe very similar close iu view, ver. 10, As regards the 
(irait Bear, Orion and Pleiades, see belon on uzviii. 31, 32.^ — But from tbix 
almutt loo dlscuT*ive desoriptioa the epeecb now returns (3), with tbe greater baste, 
In lueroaaing agitation and most rapid turns of thought (hence in live small 
alrojihos of two verses eaub), to its main oljject, and at first, vv. II, IB, passes 
by tho easieBt traoslllon from Ibe description of the universe to that of man, 
iudoed, of the apeaker himself, in his relation to this omnipotence. At, witb 
fuar everyone in distreait that knows Him thus must every moment eipect and 
bear all tlilugs from hi* omulpolence j and as if Job felt Him as in tbe wind 
uomlng upon and passing through him, invisibly and yet through dread and 
terror aeuiilhly eoongb, ha exclaims, making himself an example of all unhappy 
auffvrws, with a terrified voice: there! He pitsseth by me aud I sea Uim not! 
yea, more than this, thus coming up he can seiie a poor creature and caose 
hiB quick death (t.g. by sudden terror, by lightning, by a rapidly fatal disease), 
no one being able to call Bim to account. In brief, therefore, ver. 13, God 
oarrien out with ■ strong hand what he has ouee in anger determioed upon, 
Ha under Mhusa mighty band tbe most powerful deliani creatures submitted in 
former times, disoovaring too late the vanity of reiistanua. It follows from 
Ibis oonuexiuu tlial sni "i* are not merely helpers in genera!, but notorious 
CUM from aaiieriaiiM Mid storyj and since Eabab is everywhere a tDythologiud 



I who, if I were right, I should not answer, 

no, to my opponent I should aupplicate, 
if I called and He answered, 

I ehould not helieve that He heard my voice: 

He who in the storm would set upon me, 

increase my wounds without cause, 
would not suffer me to take breath, 

but fill me with bitterness .' 

Is the matter of the strength of the mighty r — "behold '."' 
or is it of justice? — "who will BummoQ Me?" 

if I am right, my month will condemn me ! 
am I blameless — He makoth me crooked ! 
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with all its allies been overcome by God, was by way of eiample fasleued as a 
cODntBliatioD in tba heavens, where it now shines for ever prouluiming to the 
world its vain reitistaiice of Qod; the LXX have hers and iivi. IS quil« cor- 
rectljr xtJTCt xi Jii' oupavdv j K.'^TOt, IlpSoTij, Balena, Beilua, Pistrii, are con- 
slellationa (see Eichhorn's Biblioth. der BOH. LiL, VII. 593). Similar things wera 
told of eeveral constellaUous, of Orion also; -and as just before, ver. 9, other 
constellations were raentioneii, it was nalural to refer here to something of tbo 
kind. — If therefore (the speech continues, ver. 14, with increasing baste ad- 
vancing [o its chief object) not oven tha superbaman, migbtest beings could 
withslaod Rim, how much less shall I (supposing even it should come to a 
Judicial conflict beCwsen us as regards my guilt or innocence] be able in jndg- 
mont to reply to Him, carefully and ansiously selecting (because in groftt danger 
tha choice is the more difficult) my words agaimt Simt 1, vv. 15, 16, the 
weakest of mortals, 1, who if it came really to a trial, should after all from fear 
not defend my undoubted right, but should supplicate to my own opponent (sinoe 
He is at the same time my Supreme Lord) that I might he spared any defence 
of myself; even supposing the case that Ue answered to my call and came to 
judgment, I should for fear scarcely believe tbat He really heard and answered 
it! w- IS, IGi agamsl Bim, vv. 17, 18, that infinitely powerful One of marvel- 
lously unerring aim, who it I attempted to contradict Him would as iuvisible 
in the storm (vv. 11, IS) charge upon ma (snort upon, ^iv comp. RHD), m 
that I should be compelled tu tremble and feel new pains, although for no fault 
of mioo own; Ho who would not suffer me to have a moaieut's rest, bat would 
heap upon me bitter experiences enough (such as 1 havo already iu sufQcient 
abundance) I And generally, finally, vv. 19, 'iO, siniw in Him the highest 
B and Judge meet in one person, how cau even the most innocent meet 
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Blameless am I! I will not know myself 

will despise my own life! 
it is all one! therefore I say: 

the blameless and the wicked He destroyeth! 
If a scourge slayeth onexpectedlyy 

He mocketh at the despair of the innocent; 
the earth is giren into the hand of the wicked, 

the faces of their judges He veileth: 
if not, — well then who is it? 

HimV if the point is the possession of strength, in that case He cries, Behold! 
I tan here, what wilt thou do ? (comp. the equally short and abrupt n^K tdkere — f 
XV. 23) ; or of right, in that case he cries, who will snmmon Me, call me before 
the tribunal V since sorely He must be more powerfnl than I. Accordingly Job 
foresees that if (which he does not doubt) he were in the right, still his own 
intimidated, tied tongue would instead of defending him rather confuse and re- 
present him as guilty, that though innocent he would still be perverted and put 
in the wrong by Him! 

2. iz. 21 — X. 2. But scarcely has this picture, that he would from terror 
deny his innocence, presented itself clearly before his mind, than with indignation 
he starts back from it and now before all things holds fast his integrity and 
fearlessly maintains it even against God (whom he now plainly enough regards 
as its opponent), looking beyond all the evil consequences of the free and 
bold confession. The consciousness of integrity, even when it does not clearly 
feel God on its side, is still more powerful than all fear of the future, since 
it is the most certain and the most immediate blessing: it has the strength 
even to turn against Heaven, if it appears hostile. When from a low human 
view of things, it ought to keep silence from fear of the wrath of Gk>d, it turns 
precisely then all the more boldly and recklessly against him that will cast 
doubt upon it, even were it Heaven itself, despising even the most evident mortal 
peril. Thus in this case Job, who has, after brief reflection, fallen into the 
most violent state of agitation and indignation, maintains, shrinking from no 
peril were it even that of losing his life, his innocence and consequently the 
injustice of God, which he believes he sees in the world also, as he here for 
the first time throws out rapidly this terrible thought of the general perversion 
of right upon the earth, vv. 21 — 24. Becoming somewhat calmer, he enumerates 
to himself the reasons, borrowed from his own outward condition, which can 
compel him, oven according to a lower way of thinking, to unrestrained speak- 
ing against God, vv. 25 — 28. Then as he is just about really to speak against 
God the thought flashes upon him like lightning, that by such an outspoken 
charge against God he would really be committing a grievous sin, but this hesita- 
tion he rejects with still greater rapidity, because an attempt to obtain justice 
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25 And my days are fleeter than a runner, 

they are already fled, not haying seen any good, 
have glided away like ships of reed, 

like the eagle which darteth upon prey. 
If I think: "I will forget my complaint, 

will let go my looks and seem bright!" 
then I am horrified at all my pains, 

— I know that Thou acquittest me not. 

in the ordinary course would (according to what was said in the first part of 
this speech) after all be fruitless, vv. 29 — 33. So that, therefore, regarded 
from this moral aspect of it even, the reason which seemed previously to re- 
commend to him fear and silence, becomes now on the contrary a reason for 
reckless speaking (for what then has he left to lose? does not he who is al- 
ready past hope do best to exercise as long as he lives the one act of a free 
conscience, fearlessly to reveal one truth ?) ; and finally he desires, at last once 
more as a man looking round him before he actually speaks against God, at 
least meanwhile not to be overtaken by the punishment of the God who is 
perhaps thereby suddenly made angry, not to be hindered by the divine terrors, 
vv. 34 — X. 2 (as then in fact he is not hindered, and accordingly God does not 
after all proceed so crueUy as he feared). So terribly does the whole meaning 
of the first part of this speech become reversed in the second: and spasmodic 
as is the very commencement, ver. 21, once more precisely in the middle, 
ver. 29, this hindered stream rises in vain to a gentle outpouring, so that ver. 29 
(like the verse above vii. 11) stands as a single disconnected verse between 
two strophes of four verses each. — (1) Vv. 21 — 24. With the most vehement 
fervour Job exclaims at the beginning in contrast with ver. 20: innocent am II 
this truth, this feeling, I will not let go, boldly I assert it regardless of my 
life even ] it is aU onCf it is a matter of indifference, whether I live or die, the 
innocent not less than the guilty He destroys, who is here not further named 
from dread and also from wild despair ; ver. 216 corresponds therefore to 
ver. 22 a, and reversely. If this severe utterance appears too hard, Job proves 
it, besides from his own example, also from the world around. First, ver. 23, 
thereby, that a suddenly occurring public calamity, e.g., a pestilence, does not 
spare even the innocent in the midst of their despair (^&^, comp. vi. 14), but 
mocks at their sufferings, which is at least as clear as what Job's opponents 
said — that no outward calamities befall the innocent, v. 20 sq. Second, ver. 24, 
by pointing to the extensive sway of a powerful sinner and of the judges of 
the earth who are as if smitten with blindness by God Himself, examples of 
which may be very general in certain times ^, and the truth of which none can 
really deny. As this experience hurls to the ground the whole of the wisdom 

1 Comp. my Commentary on Ps. zzi. 
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I, I wish to be guilty! 

wherefore then do I weary myself in vain? 

30 If I wash myself even in snow, 

and cleansed with soap my hands, 
yet Thou would st plunge me into the pit, 

so that my clothes would make me loathsome. 
For not a man is He like me, whom I could speak with, 

that we should come together in judgment; 
no daysman is between us, 

who might lay his hand upon us both. — 

of his opponents, Job might parsue it still farther to their disadvantage: but 
now, as his purpose is rather to maintain his own innocence, he lets this ready 
argument go again, closing rapidly, ^ not^ as has just been said, if God does 
not do that, w^ then who is itf can it be denied that this puzzling, shocking 
phenomenon must ultimately come from Him? — (2) Vv. 25 — 28. After such a 
hasty, bold utterance regarding the great wrong which comes frotn God Him- 
self, the speech becomes somewhat calmer, in the contemplation of his ovm 
personal condition: only that this very thing also soon leads once more to the 
same daring resolve to speak freely against God. Surely, my young life has 
already hopelessly passed away, without my having seen happiness, flown as 
rapidly as a ship which is seen most quickly passing by and soon disappearing, 
or like an eagle which darts in a moment upon its prey, w. 25, 26 (^^K is 
undoubtedly a reed, out of which the lightest, quickest boats were made parti- 
cularly for the Nile, see my note on Isa. xviii. 2 ^ (Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment Vol. U. p. 247) ; and it is really so absolutely useless to determine to 
console myself with the future, since as often as I purpose to keep still, to 
give up my complaint and wretched looks (D^as in this sense of bad looks 
1 Sam. i. 18, comp. ver. 6), I am immediately reduced to terror again by the 
force of my pains, yea, to the terrible certainty of never finding mercy before 
the omnipotent God, w. 27, 28. — (3) But if I speak thus shall I not be guilty 
of a sin? Away with such a scruple, for this reason amongst others, thi^t pre- 
cisely this reflection upon guilt or innocence must moreover make me wholly 
hopeless! I, precisely as an innocent man, should like to become guilty by 
speaking freely against God, to make myself guilty, as it is considered, in the 
defence of innocence ! (ver. 29 a) for what purpose then is the vain endeavour to 
defend myself in the regular course, say, with cautious, humble words? If I most 

^ Upon the Euphrates and Tigris also boats made of woven bulrushes were 
used, see Layard's Discoveries p. 552. The word itself, it is true, is still ob- 
scure as to its origin, like the corresponding $^L)T. 



Let Him remove His rod frcpm me, 
and let not His fear terrify mc! 

then will I apeak, not fearing Him 
for of such things I am wholly 

My soul ie weary of life: 

I leave my complaint free eonrse, 
speak in the trouble of my houI 

say unto Ood : 



plainly set forth my innocence, ffdahed myself perfeotly clean from kII charges 
(Ter. 30, camp. Lia. i. IS, 19 ; iliii. 26), He wonld nevertlielega (precise!; in 
conaeqaence at His Dmnipotence) so ediifaund nod terrify me agtiin that instend 
of appearing clean I should seem to myself and others the moat GItby, to be 
covered to loathing with apparent spots and sina, as if Hb had plaoged mo 
into Eoeh a foul pit that my clothes, my impure eiterior, made mo an objttl sf 
universal loathing, vt, 30, 31 (see the contrary xxix. 11, unii comp, vv. 30, 31 
with ver. SO), hecanse He is at the same time the sapremB lord and umpire, 
and the straggle would be so unequal that I could not after all answer his 
reproaches and incriminations, although innocent of them, could not therefore 
purify myself from black spoil ; as is here, vt. 32, 33, briefly repeated from 
vv. B — 30, hut with quite another purpose.— (*) Prepared on such grounds for 
free, reckless speaking against Ood, but at the same time still fearing in the 
terrible commencement or in the course of such speaking either an nneadnrable 
intensification of his sufferings, or even a sudden shock of terror, a sudden 
overwhelmingly alarming appearance from God on acconnt of fresh provocation 
to wrath (as in reality growing, unmanageable despair easily increases simply 
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t which he, the weak, innocent mortal suffers from Omnipotence 
(and as a fact ho afterwards soon overcomes tlic feeling of terror, finding God 
more gantle than he feared). Accordingly with fresh emphasis, and yet con- 
nected with vv. 32, 33, /-(( Him remove from ma His rod, the burden of His 
pains, and let nut His terror, i.e., a terrible manifestation of Himself, confound 
me! (a demand which recurs in a milder form in the same conneiion xiii. 21), 
then I will speak without fear, lince I am nnt so (that I onght to fear Him 
If, know myself, i. 13; xv. 9, comp. vi. 10, 
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I en said at greater length shortly before, 
k here only briefly reiterated as belonging to this c( 
It may, I will now lighten my profound grief by 
lerance against God (comp. vii. II), t.. 2a. 
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Condemn me not, 

show me wherefore Thou contendest with me ! 
Doth it become Thee to oppress, 

to despise the toil of Thy hands, 

■whilst Thou Bhinest upon the counsel of the wicked ? 
Eyes of flesh hast Thou then, 

or dost Thou see as men see? 
are then Thy daye like men's days, 

or Thy years like those of a man? 
that Thou inquirest after my guilt, 

and seareheat after ray sin, 
although Thou knowest that I am not guilty, 

and none delivereth from Thy hand ? — 



3. I. 3— as. The discoorse with Qod alone thns introdnced is occujdsd, 
in accordance witli the previaus Bubject-mntter of tills entire speech and tba 
end of the foregoing special speoch against God, vii. IT — SI, piineipallf with 
the thoogbt of guilt, which Job cannot discover in himself, bnt which, as it 
seems to liim, he mu^t, under torture and compulsion from God, neTertheleis 
confess, whether Irne or not, the case heing us if a powerftil earthly tyrant 
should from some canse seek to compel an unfortunnte creature by tortures 
and sufferings of all kinds to make a confession. But against this idea of Ood, 
the profonnder conception of Him, as not merely the absolutely omnipotent but 
also the eU-wiae and all-good, who cannot proceed so crneily with his nwn 
creature, makes an indignant protest ; accordingly in the conflict of these 
various feelings, now of strong indignaliou and then of calmer grief and mourn- 
ing, Ihere arises a despair in the whirl of which Job sinks continually deeper. 
At first, after a vehement beginning and brief eiposition of the whole enigma, 
the question, how Ihe hard treatment of Job harmonises with the divine omni- 
science and exaltation ? vv. 2 — T ; then the melancholy reflection, how the 
Creator can be io enraged against His own noble work, so determined ander 
all circumstances, whether it is guilty or innocent, to destroy it, an entirely 
new thought of great force here, which is dwelt upon at greatest length, 
vv. 8 — IT; Onally, as the possibility of a remedy nowhere appears, a fresh, 
stronger outbreak of despair with the repetition of the demand of vii. 16, that 
at least a short period of repose may be granted to the hopeless one who ia so 
soon to go down into the Underworld never to return! vv. 18 — 22, The new 
and the magnificent aspect of this speech appears in the middle portion of it: 
hence of the four strophes (each of five verses, for half of ver. 2 belongs to 
the previous part) it occupies two. — .First, the unqnalifled demand, condam me 
f guilt ; male me to feuiio wher^ore Thou a 
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Thy hands formed and made me, 

round about together — and shouldst Thou destroy me! 
remember now that Thou hast formed me like clay, 

and unto dust wilt Thou make me again? 
10 Dost Thou not cause me to flow like milk 

and curdle me like whey, 
clothest me with skin and flesh 

and interweavest me with bones and sinews? 
Life, favour hast Thou shown unto me, 

Thy care hath preserved my spirit: 

tendest so severely against me without any cause ! Then the exposition of the 
whole case, ver. 3 : is it weU in Thee (the force of 3'it9 xiii. 9 also), does it 
become Thee as God, to oppress, yea, to despise by destroying without any 

cause Thine ovm work, whilst Thou ("^^^ is a circumstantial clause, ace. § 341 a) 
sendest Thy light and salvation upon the wicked, as experience has shown, ix. 
22 — 24. The first of those two acts which seem unworthy of a God, the op- 
pression of the innocent and weak from whom the stronger will force the con- 
fession of some guilt by means of tortures of all kinds, is then, vv. 4 — 7, 
further considered. Such a way of acting is expected, it is true, from either 
a short-sighted and ignorant being, who needs the aid of torture to extort the 
confession of what he does not know but only suspects ; or from a being who 
lives but a limited period, and must therefore hasten to revenge on the sus- 
pected offender the wrong which he supposes he has suffered, and at all events, 
if he has not yet confessed, to keep him a prisoner under still severer torture. 
But is God then so short-sighted and ignorant, or as short-lived as a man. He 
who surely knows everything, accordingly Job's innocence, the Eternal whose 
power and punishment none can escape? — (2) Can the Creator destroy without 
cause His own work, formed with such skill and toil, man, as the potter his 
work of clay? This is said at first in general terms, vv. 8, 9 {together round 
about, the whole body therefore with all its numerous members on all sides); 
then the contrast is brought out more sharply, vv. 10 — 12. On the one hand, 
the most marveUous and gracious care in the creation, vivification, and pre- 
servation of the human body, from the time of its most secret origin, with 
its wonderful growth and artistic structure, w. 10, 11 (comp. Ps. cxxxix. 13 — 15, 
Koran, sur. Ixxxvi. 5 sq. ; because the wonder of this is now so vividly present 
to Job's mind, he uses here the present tense) unto the special gift of life and 
its preservation through the numerous dangers of youth to the present, ver. 12. 
On the other hand — (3) that which wholly contradicts this, together with all 
this an incomprehensible purpose of a merciless, absolutely certain, destruction 
of this work, a purpose which has only so lately been plainly revealed, but 
which must have always been secretly in the divine mind, and now first appears 
to Job as too certain, ver. 13. This divine determination to destroy him, from 
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And yet Thou didat hide this in Thy heart, 

— alas, I kuow that this is Thy mind: 
if I Binned, Thou vrouldeat watch me 

Mid not acquit me of my gnilt ; 
if I were in the wrong, then — woe to me! 

if I were in the right, I must not lift up my bead, 
filled with disgrace and seeing my shame! 
and if it would raise itself, then Thou wouldest hunt me as a li 

wouldcBt show repeatedly on me Thy wonders, 
wouldeat bring new witneBses against me, 

wouldest increase Thy displeasure with me ! 
changes and hosta against me! — 



which he sees no escape, tie 
without B ray of comrort, dwelling 
appears to him ts a cniel telrBien 
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fourfold net. by which 






God" 



Miuther be involved; for he believes 
that Ood, (I) if iiB shonld commit by mistake a small offence (the possibility 
of Which he does not wish to deny vii. 20; xiii. S6). has io that case determined 
to watcb htm as closely us possible, in order not to let even the smallest mis- 
take escape unnoticed, but to tormeiit him until he should perish, ver. 14, comp. 
■s regards ■"=3) vii. 12 ; liii. 27 ; (2) if he had done wrung (which he nmst 
solemnly deny to have done before these aulferings ramo upon him), then he 
most, as is dne, be punished, but also (3) if he were right, he must appear ai 
a guilty mail, not dare proudly to lift np his head, aitboagh 
undeserved disgrace, although satiated with shame (comp. vii. 4; \x. 18) 
with his own eyes beholding liis humiliation (accordingly f^w' 
read instead of riB- ; the Massor. appear to have regarded 
iraper. in an abrupt appeal to God, satiate I'hysel/' irith sfiame and behold 
iniffering I cease to treat me so shamefully I But this is against the coi 
since the circumstances in which he must not hold up his head have t 
described) ; and if nevertheless (4) this so profoundly insalted, innocent 
unable any longer to endare the insult, should raise itself proudly, as is the 
now when Job speaks. He would, angry at his resistance, send afresh the 
severe and bitter afflicIioDs upon the weak, innocent creature (just as Job noic 
feels tlie attack of new pains after this rash speech), bant him as a lion, reveal 
Himself in His wonders repeatedly upon him by new and marvellous sufferings 
(in. 10), bring up against him new afflictions as eonstanliy fresh witnesses of 
the divine wrath, like the constantly fresh relays of forces in the sieg 
fortressi (comp, xvi. B, and particularly lii. IS, 13; niij^ jj yoluntative 
protaais, all the following verbs volantative in the apodosis, in which way i 
passionate conditional sentence Is produced, comp. % 367 b, and my fTronun. 




20 
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And wherefore didst Thou take me from the womb? 

I aught to have died, seen by no eye, 
have become as if I had not been, 

have been carried from the womb to the grave !— 
Are not few my daja? let Him cease! 

get from me! that I may be bright a little! 
before I go and return not, 

into the land of darkneea and gloom, 
the land of thick-darkneas like midnight, 

gloom and disorder, 

BO that it getteth light as at midnight! 



II. % 750). The last member of the foar alteruntives he eiaboratea the more, 
as he feels most painfully precisely this dilemma. But if tims in all con- 
ceivable cases of beheviour there is not one whidi brings any benefit, and least 
of all predsely that one vrbieh is moat worthy of a □oble, ianoceut man, what 
remains? !□ thnt state of things must not — (4j Che most uncontrolled execration 
of life once more get the upper-hand (w. 18, 19 briefly repeated from iii. 11 sii., 
the imperfects express that which oa^l to have happened, ace, g 13G/; lOBO 

■n"^n sV is waetly like i^^jj' Lc ^1315^ "s ^ thou haiUt not bien thou will 
Tsniah, Humbert Chrest. Arab. p. 39 last line), and tho vehement desire yet in 
his few remaining days of life to enjoy at least a little repose, getting free 
from the incessant lurment, var. 20, oomp. vii. 16 (contrary to the view of the 
Massora, which retommends the imper., the third parson '^'"B", Vnn^ js tiero 
more appropriate when used of God, because towards the end the direct address 
to God gradually ceases), before he goes down for ever into the Underworld, 
with the horrible picture of which tfiis speech also closes. Inasmuch as it is 
the land of darkness, it is also the land of disorder «iid confusion, where no 
one who is accustomed to light, order, and a clear outlook can fuel at home ; 
and allhough there may be thoro also a alight altomalion of day and night, it 
is nevertheless when it gets tight there as dark as midnight on the earth : how 
great therefore is the darkness of the midnight Ihore ! "p ri-n, ver, 19, comp. 
iv 20; vii, 19, properly lo turn his attentioil /ram lomc one. 



ZOPHAE AND JOB. 



a. ZOPHAB. CH. XI. 



As Job's speeches thus become increasingly unadvised 
towards God and uxasperating, and also increasingly confident 
and lengthy, so that it already appears as if all men must 
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hold their peace before him, the youngest of th e friends, who, 
accordiDg to the good manners of those times, would have 
done bettor to remain silent, ventures under the provocation 
of such speeches to come forward against Job, in order, in 
his bold and tumultuous manner, with one blow to end by a 
wholly unexpected, authoritative word the entire contention. 
He has not at his command like Eliphaz a personally received 
oracle, nor like Bildad the wisdom of the ancients: all the 
more, as the most youthful of the three, he relies upon his 
own perception and skill quickly to check the conflict which 
has already grown so hot. If in the previous speech Job had 
thrown out the idea of appealing to the judgment of God, 
but had immediately relinquished it, Zophar may now imagine 
that he will not a little surprise him with the direct expression 
of the wish, that God may appear to rebuke and correct the 
man whom men seem unable to bring to an admission of his 
guilt and to modest silence. And this is the important and 
only original thought in this speech. So confused and beyond 
human management is the contention already, that thus early 
the decision of God, which follows indeed at last, though 
quite in another form than men expect, is desired. It is, how- 
ever, first desired by that party in the contention which is in 
general the weaker and now for the first time shows its own 
weakness and helpless perplexity. But in the appeal to God 
it must also for the first time be briefly but openly expressed, 
that Job has actual sin upon him, and, as Zophar imagines 
he has correctly observed, still more bidden than open sin, 
so that he is as yet leniently punished by God, ver. 6 e. Quite 
at the beginning, after an expression of brief astonishment at 
Job's speeches, he comes out with his new wish, vv. 2 — 6, 
then, in order to warn Job the more emphatically hy means 
of the suggested idea of the divine judgment, he sketches an 
eloquent description, in a calmer tone, of the impossibility 
that a man should be able to stand successfully a conflict 
with the divine wisdom and power, w. 7 — 1 
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finally, after the manner of his predecessors, to the expression 
of hope for Job, which is, however, already very conditional 
and reserved, bringing forward once more the guilt of Job 
and appending still more seriously than Bildad a brief earnest 
word regarding the hopelessness of the wicked, vv. 13^20. 
Thus even the closing word promising hope in the speeches 
of the friends gets gradually more and more ambiguous: Eli- 
phaz appends scarcely a slight warning, v. 27, Bildad already 
briefly introduces into it the opposite of hope, viii, 20b, 22b, 
Zophar appends a word, ver. 20, which already appears as an 
outpost of the host of similar hard threatening words, ch. xv., 
xviii., XX. 

xi. 1 Then aiiBwered Zophar of Naama and said: 



ShalS the flood of worda not be answered, 

laa of talk be in the light? 
Thy boasting putteth men to ailence, 

I that thou mockest, put to shame by none, 
Baidat; "pure is my doctrine, 
id I was spotless in Thine eyes!" 



I 

^^^B 1. The words wbicli are put into Job's mouth, ver. 4, give rather Zophar'a 
^^Hptf Kumniny of all the previous speeches of Job: siace he, the pei^aii at- 
^^^nAed, spoke more like a teacher than a lepentiuit learner, it seems to Zophar 
Bs if he considered both his doctrine and his life were quite impeachable be- 
fore God. Both assumptions, particularly the (trst, incense him, ao that he 
immediately desirei the revelation of Ood, to convince Joh b; the display of 
perfect wisdom and knoivledge, that Ood still cataeth mucli 0/ hii gviU to be 
/orgoUen, i,e., pnnishes bim far lena thau he deserves according to strict justice. 
For it 13 true enough that bis whole misery con>>i3ts as regards ita source in 
defective knowledge, inasmuch as the man that has but half knowledge only 
too easily applies wrongly the few and imperfect things which he really per- 
ceives, and believing that he is in possession of all the wisdom he requires is 
led astray into confusion and passion, because the outward facta do not cor- 
respond with hia erroneous view. To this extent Job actually suffers from 
hsif-kdowledge. Bnt Zophar, prosupposing wickedness in Job, dues not simply 
recogniae this fact, but goes on falsely tu suppose that Job soCfers himself by 
■ balf-knowledgo to be misled to discover simply his innocence and to over- 



But O tliat God would bat speak, 

that He would open Qie lipa against thee, 

and make known to thee the eecreta of wisdom, 

how doubly strong it is in uaderstanding : 

then know thou, that God oyerlooketb to thee mach , 
iniquity! 
2. 
Wilt thou soond the depth of God, 

or monot to the height of the Almighty? 
high as heaven! — what wilt thou do? 

deeper than the Underworld — what dost thou know? 
longer than the earth in measure, 
broader is it than the aea! 



look his namerons hidden and serioiu sios. So at tbe end, cfa. xixriii sq., Gml 
doea really reveal the secreCa of bia Tiadoui, and Job learns to perceive the 
Imperfection of his knowledge, but oot that he is & sioser. The clause 
n-wr's 0']its -3, var. 6, contains an explanation of the predicate of fiosn maVrr, 
aec. § 33S b: lie reneaieth to tliti the lecrtti tf irisdom, ftotp, namely, it is double, 
■■ strong again, m AeiC antlerilandmg, as all thy present wisdom which lets 
thee suppose thyself innocent: what Job therefore at present knows can only 
be half-knowledge, and accordingly confusiou and perpieiity. As regards the 
clause lai m^M }rf< "o, see @ 329 c; with regard to the itnpor, consee. »-n, 
which might be called the iiapcr. Jiituri, see §347fl. 

S. Vv. 7 — 12. Or wilt thou really contend with God's wisdom and power, 
■ud make thyself aciinainled with Him as judge? but wilt thou, consider it now, 
attain to His wisduio, sound the depth (on y» see the note on viii. 8) of God 
or scale His highest summit, ie., discover Ilia perfect, unsarpassable wisdom 
which is as deep as it ia high? that wisdom which is like God Himself all- 
embraciug, as high aa the inaccesslhle heavens (heights of htavei\ is only a 
concise accusative of measure, but in this place is also aceording to tbe cou- 
toit a predicate,, so that it is allowable to say instead hen-nm-ltigli, as in the 
similar Inalanco nil, 18) and deeper than the dark Underworld (iiLvi. 6), just 
as it also embraces the whole earth and extends beyond it, longer than the 
outstretching land, broader than the vast sea, so thai before it uothing is too 
high, too dark, too distant, since it consists in the constant, unwavering eom- 
preliension and knowledge of everything, vv. 7 — 9. Ver. 8 and ver. 9, there- 
fore, the predicates refer back to the last thing which ia here described, wis- 
dom, ver. 6, inasmuch as it is implied ver. T in ipfi and again particularly in 
the fern. ri-53n ; for ver. 9 it ia undoubtedly more correct to read '^"o, boo. 
£ S8B V, instead of nin, wblcb would have 1« be derived from a form 1 
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He presseth past and Bhutteth up, 

holdeth court: — and who will hinder Him? 
for He knowoth well the einfiil people, 

He hath seen the wickedneBB, before it peroeiveth St- 
and BO a Eilly man is made sensible, 

a -wild asB born afresh as a man! 
3. 
If thou wilt raise up thine heart 

and spreadest out to Him thine hande: 
— hideth thine band iniquity, put it away, 

let not wJckednesa dwell in thy teats ! — 



with the suff., which daes not occur. Tlierefore, since the highest powor is 
also assodated wilh the highest wisdom, and the latter receives its truth odI; 
b; means of the Tanner, it is obvious, that if Be comes to judgment attended 
by this wisdom and power, the sinner who is suddenly overtaken by Him with 
irresistibla might, he he never so stupid and determined to hear nothing at 
his own gnilt, becomes by the revelation of the highest wisdom at once wise, 
and docile and well-behaved, although he may be as impetuous and wild as a 
wiM ass (xixii. 2 — 8, comp. Gen, ivi. 12), through the power which acoompaniBS 
that wisdom ; a single moment in this case transforms the whole man into 
another being ; which is manifestly said not without reference to tlie restive 
folly of Job, vv. 10 — 12, In such a manner Zophar seeks here at the same 
time to turn what Job had s^d ii. 11 sq. into the exact opposite of its proper 
meaning. The arrival of the judge for judgment is in this case a driving past 
in a rapid storm, prea^mff through, as Job had already said ix. H ; the arrival 
of the Jodge is followed by the skutiing up of the person accused of a serious 
ofience, that he may not escape during the trial ; then the ^''t^pn, or admission 
and snmmoDS of the people to bear the trial, since the proceedings were always 
public, therefore tho actual opening and holdmg of the court, Ezek. xvi. 40; 
iiiii. 46. The apodosis begins plainly only with ver. 13, since "Ja'"*"' ^131 with 
vor. 11 form parenthetical clauses. The paronomasia sas*! 3133 might he rendered 
the headUis (hollow) man becometh flee^ftii, intelligent,' 

8. Vv. 13 — 20. The condition, sincere repentance and confession, ver. 13, 
must be immediataly, ver. 14, afresh more emphatically conditioned by another 
one which is in point of tact earlier, the removal of all previous unrighloous- 
nesE. As the happy consequences of the niMlment of these conditions appears 
(1) a new, cheerful, confident courage, ver. 16, so that Job will no more be 
compelled to how down his head in humiliation on account of anything un- 
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15 theo indeed thou liftcet up thy face withont spot^ 
wilt be Grmly eetabliehed and without fear! 
but lAoii wilt forget the trouble, 

as waters gone by wilt remember it. 

And brighter than the noonday rieeth prosperity, 

the darknesB will be ae the morning: 
thou hast confidence then, heeauae there is hope, 

thou wilt, looking round, still lie down aeenrely, 
take repose alarmed by no one, 

and many will flatter thee! 
20 But the eyes of the wicked fail, 

refuge hath periBhed from them; 
and their hope is — to breathe out the soul ! 

Rortliy, m he bod compliined i. 15; but hia coofident courage will only be 
completely possible (3) by a constantly increiiaing prosperity wbich will inspire 
conQdence, vv. 16, IT, a prosperity so great that on account of it his calniDities 
will ba forgoIlBQ like eomething tbat never returns, JQSt as water whitb bas 
once flowed past cannot flow back again, a time of great splendour when even 
tlia darkness should it come, will be comparatively bright like the mnming 
(the opposite x. 2S) ; and thus (3) tbere comes a rest not to ba disturbed by 
any danger, w, 18, 29, in tbat on examining his affairs be can always cherish 
bopo, vcr, 18, and no one dares to disturb him in this peace, aince on the 
contrary all flatter bira, ver. 19. I^T?" cannot here come from "Xfi ^ inn 
to be aihiiiiud, vi. SO, as this yields no meaning which suits the context; but 
it is from ^En in the signification to tpy, to examine, which is very frequent 
precisely in this hook, iii. 21 ; zxxix. 21, 29: for thougb the prosperous man 
pries into, aad eiaminns his dicnmstances, he can, inasmuch as he misses 
iiotliing, always lie down in calm security, as a similar idea occurs v, 24 ; tbe 
I'.opula is left out before sstin neab, in order to give greater emphasis to tbe 
apodosis. The phrase ver. Ida originates from such ancient ligures as Gen. 
ilii. 9. But io contrast with all this there comes at last, ver. 20, the dark 
picture of the opposite, how the wicked man with the same necessity perishes 
irremediably, how to no purpose his oyes fail with louging and grief (Pa. vi. 8) 
and he has no hope but death! xxxi. 39. 



b. JOB. CH. SlI— SIV. ^H 

But tliat which was intended, according to Zophar's cal- 
culation, to surprise and subdue Job, touches him so little 
that it can be at once employed as a Tictorious weapon against 
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Zophar himself and all the other opponents of Job, and in- 
stead of humbling him serves to raise him for the first time 
above his melancholy and perplexity. In reality, why does 
he who can to some purpose boast of his innocency, and in- 
deed of his acquaintance with God, vi. 10; ix. 21; xii. 4; xiii. 
16, require to submit to the charge, that he is still punished 
far less than he deserves according to his guilt, or to the 
charge, that he suffers at all on account of his sins? and to 
the charge from these men who are about more and more to 
ignore the truth of his case and to harass the poor sufferer 
almost without any more mercy. Indeed, in his present state 
of confusion, in which he now still firmly believes that God 
treats him at preseut in any case unfairly, just as amongst 
men a tyrant may oppress the powerless, he is compelled even 
to suppose that the friends falsely imputed sio to him simply 
in order to flatter the tyrant, just as men are often unfair 
towards the unfortunate in partiality for one whose power and 
splendour dazzle them, xiii. 8. But, on the other hand, he 
cannot really think that God would forever take injustice 
under His protection, because this would be opposed to the 
idea of God, neither, therefore, the mysterious wrong under 
which he seems to suffer, nor the evident wrong which the 
friends are guilty of. Accordingly, scarcely have the opponents 
carried their suspicion of Job's integrity to its extreme point, 
and imagine that they will prevent his escape precisely through 
their appeal to a divine judgment and their desire for its ap- 
proach, when the hardly pressed man, now on closer reflection, 
lyithout regard to his previous, vague shrinking from the step 
of an appeal to God, ix. 2—20, immediately without hesitation 
seizes the one resource open to him, namely, to appeal to God 
on his own account and to retahate upon his opponents as 
they deserve with their own accusation; and this resource he 
avails himself of with all the boldness and energy which come 
from a good conscience. This constitutes a step of decisive 
moment, which must bring the entire contention another stage 
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onwards as regards all who take part in it. But the coiS 
Bequencea of it are most immediate and perceptible in 
case of the opponents. Whilst Job has hitherto made no di-' 
rect attack upon them as regards their arguments, and seemed 
even to be unable openly to contend with them, he now wrests 
their own sharp weapons from their hands in an open attack 
upon them, and having become in self-defence an assailant he 
makes up with one blow for all past deficiencies. For as he 
now takes up for the first time openly and with full intent 
the offensive, he brings to light the entire character of his 
opponents, their professedly superior wisdom no less than their 
false accusations. He finds the former is by no means great, 
but only very ordinary and low, and that the latter must 
bring down the stern chastisement of God in judgment upon 
them instead of upon him. This line of attack is managed 
with such scornful superiority of knowledge and rebuke, that 
the opponents, beaten on all hands and seriously wounded, 
perplexed and astonished, are compelled to give up their pre- 
vious position. For the moment, a less obvious but far more 
important advantage which Job derives against his will from 
the simple progress of the conflict is, that he comes by it to 
consider more closely his invaluable possession — his iutegritj, 
and for the first time with growing consciousness, sometimes 
sad (sii. 4), sometimes proud (xiii. 16), defends himself by it 
against dangerous attacks, yea, rises above his former self and 
his despondency, hoping for the victory of his good cause. 
While just before, ix. 2sq., he had still not ventured to assert 
hie good conscience before God, except in vague fear or des- 
pair, he now surveys everything more calujly and already be- 
gins faintly to cast ofl' the old blind fear. Notwithstanding, 
the reason for this act of challenging God is still wholly per- 
verse, and Job permits himself to be led astray into passion 
by a daiigerous experiment which is contrary to the majesty 
of God. For the danger, which is here latent from the be- 
giuuiTig, of openly speaking against God, is at this point, where- 
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He is violently, and with a certain degree of defiance, chal- 
lenged to appear, where an opeD, solemn accusation is directed 
against Hira, xiii. 23 —28, brought completely out, and so far the 
friends were certainly right in warning Job to beware of greater 
recklessness. Hence this speech, which as far as it is dii'ected 
against the friends is a true model of lucidity and quiet force, 
contains nevertheless from the very first some expressions of 
troubled despondency, xii. 4-6, is then, the nearer the chal- 
lenge to God draws, more and more pervaded by the old des- 
pair, xiii. 14, 15, 20, 21, and at last, since after all, as Job 
soon perceives, God does not appear at his summons, falls 
back into the same despair with which all the previous 
speeches had closed, xiv. 1 — 22, Still, the consciousness of 
innocence cannot have been so powerfully stirred permanently 
in vain for Job, and already at the close, when all earthly 
hopes disappear, he is surprised by the question regarding the 
eternal duration of innocence and of the soul, by that question 
which, when more closely pursued, opens up a wholly new 
realm of hope and which points at this place with infinite 
significance to what has to follow subsequently. — As there- 
fore the challenge to God must be the centre of this speech, 
it having been prepared for by the attack upon the friends, 
and issuing in complaints and despair, it falls into the three 
parts: (1) the attack upon the supposed wisdom of the friends, 
which is useless to Job, ch. xii,; so that he determines (2) to 
turn to God instead of to them, to whom they cannot turn, 
^jiii. 1—22; (3) the complaint to God, xiii. 23— xiv. 22. 



I 



i.l And Job 



id and said : 



Yes undoubtedly! ye are people! 
and with you will wiBdom die! 



Attack upon the knowledge of the friends: for the 
if presented at tbe commen cement, would baidl; b 
of their infatuntioi] ; neitber could Job mnkc it, since hi 
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/ also have a head as well as you, 
/ do not £eill below you: 

and who doth not know such things? — 

A laughing-stock to his firiend must I be, 
one who called to God and was heard: 

a laughing-stock is the just, the godly man! 

is not a tbiug which can be outwardly demonstrated. The attack upon their 
wbdom, however, can be perfectly well made ; and if the friends are represented 
as people without such tremendous wisdom in comparison with Job, there is 
thereby a shadow cast upon their accusation also, since the ignorant most easily 
make false charges. And with regard to his guilt or innocence, if Job then 
determines to turn immediately to God Himself, he is excused, indeed, he is 
entitled to do so. Belying upon some general propositions regarding the divine 
power and wisdom, they had attacked him with increasing vehemence, par- 
ticularly had Zophar just done this, xi. 6 — 12: this basb of reliance he now 
wrests from them, by showing that he knows such propositions much better 
than they, in order that he may then, himself relying upon them, call for Grod's 
judgment with greater propriety than they. The proposition concerning the 
righteousness of God, which the friends had previously touched on, ch. viii., he still 
passes over in his refutation, because they have not as yet driven him to ex- 
tremities, and just now the thought of being able to come off victorious against 
them by this very righteousness of God flashes through him as a sudden light. 
But the opinionated use which the friends make of the power and hidden wis- 
dom of God he here puts to shame with a proud superiority, by showing that 
as regards a knowledge of that wisdom and power he is probably able to com- 
pete with each of them ; and after the first scornful expression on this point, 
vv. 2, 3, he is, it is true, somewhat overwhelmed by gloomy displeasure at the 
unworthy treatment which he has to bear and at the lot of the whole world, 
which now so naturally appears to him as horribly dark, w. 4—^6 ; but re- 
membering the whole purpose of this speech, he returns immediately, with 
prevailing calmness, to the matter with which he had commenced, and shows, 
after the proper introduction, vv. 7 — 12, in a magnificent oration, how well he 
can rival the friends, yea, surpass them, in point of knowledge, vv. 13 — 25. 

1. Vv. 2, 3. Scornful from displeasure: Verily, I must really suppose 
that ye are people, and that beside you there is nobody else, because you 
make it appear as if you knew more than everybody else and as if when you 
die wisdom will die with you: you fools, to whom I have no need to yield in 
any respect, and who have no right to boast of your knowledge in comparison 

with mine! "j^ ^|3 to fall, on examination to become smaller than — , only 
here and xiii. 2. 

2. Vv. 4 — 6. But before he sets about producing the proof of this, the 
profoundest displeasure threatens to seize him in consideration of this wholly 
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To misfortune soorn in the eeouro man's thought! 

scorn waiteth for those whose foot is tottering; 
peaceful tents are to the devastators 

and security to them who make God tremble, 
to him who bringeth God in hie hand. 

Yet ask but the beaste, that they should teach thee, 
the birds of heaven, that they should tell tliec; 

or think to the earth, that it should teach thee, 
and let the fish of the sea recount to thee: 



oitby ticatmeDt nhich must bo borne Iroa 
the ground of bis upright blameless life, s 

now must hcBr Qod appealed to against hin 



friends by u man nha bitberto, o 
ood as a braTB godly person i 
bo prayed found a bearing, bu 
eir, ver, 4 (altliougb whnt ia i 



tbis point a mciuruful memory soon becomes, after samewbat freer reilsction, a 
bappy aasistancfl, since surely, if Job bad tiirmerly sncb saceessful and bene- 
ficial intercourse with Qod, he may still Bipect a similar result ftom ail appeal to 
Him (itii. 3 — IG). And inasmucb as Job looking upon the past of bis life ap- 
pears to bimself to be as it were a biatorical cbaracter, the Urst person changos 
ID his speech involuntarily into tbo third; with regard to p^<?, see § IBO A.— 
And tbis gloomy displeasure when once excited easily leads to the terrible cou- 
sideratioD of the wrong state of things which is likewise found to prevail 
throughout the enlira human world, w, 5, 6. To /alat miybrtnae C"? a word 
which is almost peculiar to tbis book, ux, S4; xiii. 29) coniempt (as ver. 21, 
mi. 31) ! expressed almost as an eidamntion, contempt is due aecordinu la the 
ihoughla of him leho Uvea leithoul care iu secure prosperity, it must he allowed 
that is the way of the world; H, this contempt, is prepared, waits beforehand 
(aa IV. 23; ivili. IS) /or those mCA toUering foot, near to a complete fall, and 
who can prevent that? scarcely does any appear to stumble without anyone to 
save him, when be is already generally overwhelmed with seom. But, on the 
other hand, peac^id duieUingi and in their conduct confident security have de- 
vattatori, even the most desperate, who by word and deed defy Bod Uimatlf 
and think to cause Him to tremMe, as men are terrilied ; yea, even the most 
insolent, barbarous soldier, who acknowledges no right and no power beyond 
his own arm, so that he imagines that whore bis arm extends and rules thither 
Ood's power extends and rales and all must submit to it as to Ood, and who 
thBS brings to people Ood m His hand (power); like Hab. i. II, 16, and as 
the eonlemptor De&m exclaims dextra mihi Deal, Virg. Mo. X. 173, 

Vt. T— is. But (tbus Job, before it is too late, here makes an effort 
ipfl &om sncb gloomy considerations by a return to the thought with 
^h ha began), if it is desired to know how ordinary is that wisdom of the 
lOdB, let, in the drst instance, vv. T— ID, only the living creatures of the 
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who of all these doth, not know, 

that Jahve'a hand hath made tfiese things? 

He in whose hand is the soul of all living creatures, 
and the spirit of all bodies of meo. 

Doth not then the ear try words, 

and doth not the palate taste food for itself? 
in old men is wisdom, 

and length of days equals i 



earlli ba sskfld: eveii of tho icTBtional, dumb anioiHls (~~? "*?, var. [), as 
"Jsa." 1. ID) ever; one knows, eiperienCBs, aod feels at lenst plainly enongh 
tlie power of Uie Cce&tor bXso vhea He sends (as in my case bow) safferiug, 
iinee, in fact, every living thing lives ftud enjoys its life only liy tliB power of 
[he Creator, knows therefore in su far that the hand (power) qf Sod has done 
till! which Job just now most feels, the infliction of profound suffering and 
pain, which the friends constantly describe as done by God as if he did not 
know that aad conld not learn it qnite as well from every sensitive animaL' 
It is quite tens that in a certain sense even the anioiBls feel through their life 
or snfferings the omuipotence of the Creator, Ps. civ. 26—30, and the man that 
will deny this omcipotence may be pointed even Eo the feelings and experiences 
of animals to bo taught by Uiem. 'T'% ver. B, cannot therefore in this con- 
□flxioD signify ilimi as a noun, as the trees do not live in this eeiiso like the 

lo the small creeping things, — And, secondly, the same knowledge of th« 
wonderful power of Ood may be easily, and certainly much more distinctly and 
partionlariy, learnt from the disconrses of all eiperienced men ; indeed, every man 
who is not wholly deaf and obtuse will know how to select, and retain (he beat 
and truest things from such discourses which he has heard from the days of his 
yonth, just as the palate distitigoishes and retains the foot which suits 
thus Job also always prized the wisdom of the aged men, and knows that ti 



have lived I 



rally eqtdvalen 



u having much ii 



;elligen 



a personal experience in his aufdcientty long life lean 



" It might bo thought that the short this was meant lo point I 
visible anivcrsB, as idam, Manu i. 5, Bhagavad-Git& iii. 38 ; and as the exprav 
siou rdl this points in a suitable connexion to the whole world not only " 
Ixvi. 2, comp. ver. I, but also Jer. liv. 22. Gut, first, the reference to suffering's 
is here as everywhere most immediately present to Job's mind; and, secondly,J 
it cannot very well ba said that the animals hrtov! tjiat God is the c 
the world, since such knowledge is beyond them: bat they do know and feal 
by their snfferings that there is a higher power beyond them. 



II. 3. b.— Ch. lii^ijv. 

[Tills to me also much of life was given, 

Me number of years will already how my Acad, 
I saw many marvels of Cod's acts, 

I heard ike instructive word of Ike aitctenls.'] 

"He hath wiBdom and might, 

to Him belougeth counsel and understundiog : 
lo, He breaketh down — it will not be built up, 

ahutteth up the man — he will not get free again 
lo, He holdeth back waters — they dry up, 

letteth them go — they lay waste the laud. 



the bame lessons aa be had heard by qnestiouiDg older men: for thia is presup- 
posed liii. 1 a, comp. iv. 10 ; in. 1, ainco the personal seeing of Iha wonders of 
God aa the; are eDomeraled tv. 13— S5 cannot be referred, for instance, to what 
is said vv. 7 — 10; moreover, two verses are wanting to complete the strophe 

at present too abrupt, particnlarl; in a speech sacb as this. The general scope 
of the words is indicated in the translation of the UaX. 

*. Vy. 13—25. Thus introdneed, a very aloquent description of the divine 
power and wisdom begins to flow rrom tbe lips of the afflicted mm, in four 
strophes, eacli of three verses, tbe last strophe being lengthened to four Terses. 
However, be makes this description not in mora rivalry with the friends, bat 
manifestly with far superior power and wealth of ideas ; aud if even his tlrst 
assay of this kind, ix. 4—10, could rival those of tiie opponents, this far sor- 
posses in point of wealth and copiousness his earlier description. Nor does 
ho here repeat tbe fine illustrations which he bad used iu his previons speech, 
cb. ii., but applies with extreme skill the details of his description precisely to 
the present case, doing this without any express indication of it but yet ijuito 
perceptibly. For while ba could have described tho power of God and bis 
wisdom, which according to the feeling of tho ancients displayed itself more 
particularly in enigmas and marvels, in very various ways, dwelling very much 
upon loost various things in which the ancient world felt the mysterious, hidden 
wisdom and power of God, he takes another course and designedly brings for- 
ward partly the great vicissitudes in human affairs, according to which God sendi 
both weal and woe, prosperity and disaster, aud partly the experience, that 
even tbe wisest of the earth may easily become fools before Ood and get inta 
helpless perplexity. That first phenomenon the oppancnts will do well to give 
heed to, inasmuch as they see in tbe vicissitudes of Job's fortunes nothing but 
his guilt, since the cause may after all ho another one hidden from men; tho 
latter phenomenon let them apply to themselves, and at the same timo re- 
memhar, ace. ver. SZ, that at last God can bring all hidden things into the 
Ijlit, tbe beginnings of them also, liii. ID, and that the misled and the mis- 



ir. 3. b— Ch lii— 



He hath strength as well as true weal, 

to Him beloDgeth the mieled and the mialeader; 

He who eauseth eounaellora to go barefoot, 
and maketh judges fools, 

fetters loosoth from kings, 

aod faateneth a bond on their loins; 

He who maketh priestfl go barefoot, 

and ovcrtumeth established things, 
20 who taketh speech from the approved, 

and withdraweth judgment from the old men; 
He who poureth contempt upon nobles, 

slockeneth the girdle of the mightiest; 

leader, the oppressed and tbe prosperous oppressor, botb alike really depend 
npon God, ver. lUi, whith two particulars do in fuct introduce somotbing of a 
more cheerful oaCore into this long deBcription which is otherwise so moDrnfa]. 
Of the ol^eets of cature which were more referred to ch. ii., there is here bat 
little meoCicit), a,ad those which are mcntioneil are also by preference of a 
gloom; and icjnriaua Datnre, ver. 15. Thos this description, which can scarcel; 
coma [0 an end, advances, al^er a doable commencement of a mora general 
nature at the head of the first two strophes, in such a way, that the strange 
infatuation, oven of the wisest, is expressly touched upon in the second and 
third strophes, U brought more prominently forward in the last, and closes the 
speech with great smpbasis. Ver. 14, : He akuttetb iip V?_ over the man, as 
Dsual[y a cistern closing at the (op served as a prison, Qen, ixxvii, sq.; Ex. 
lii. S9; Jer. ixxvli., as Job here says with reference to zi. 10, but evidently 
in a figurative sense, and as he so often complains regarding hioiself that he 
is as it were shut up by Ms sufferings, without help or exit (see ante p. 4); 
therefore this instance manifestly occurs to him invuiuutariiy at the very com- 
mencement of the long description. Judges and pnests who must go barefoot 
into imprisonment, vv. IT, 19, are, according to an ancient mode of speaking, 
eismples of the most powerful and honoured men of the earth and are 
placed by tbe side of counsellora kings and nobles, vv. 17, 18, Bl ; oi 
eijuality with all these the prosed experts, who can always speak and i 
vise, e.g., the ancient prophets, are placed, ver. SO; but the course i 
lirings something so new and obscure that aU prophets and wise i 
aneienta are put to silence or even misled and act unwisely. lOW, 
must come from ■'Oin fetter, ace. § 213 c, on account of the antitheai 
He unfetters and fetters kings, fastening on their loins again a close band, I 
cliain; whilst reversely the lBoia\ed ffirdle, ver. SI, is, ace. Isa. v. 27, sign and] 
symbol of failing courage. ^^ ver. S3, used without an accusatii 
'\ of the indirect olyecl eiaotly like l;?', Gen. is. B7 j Ud Oitm aieay, i 



n. 8. b.— Ch. xii— xiv. 159 

He who layeth bare deep things from the darkness, 

and bringeth to the light black-gloom; 
He who giveth growth to nations — and destroyeth them, 

to the nations enlargement — and leadeth them away; 
taketh away the mind of the chiefs of the nations of the earth 

and causeth them to wander trackless in a wilderness, 
without light they grope in darkness, 

and He causeth them to wander like the drunken." 

xiii. 2. 

1 Lo^ all hath mine eye seen, 

mine ear heard and observed for itself: 
as much as ye know I know also, 

/ do not fall below you. 
But I will speak to the Highest, 

and to argue my case with God I desire. — 

imprisonment, which had already, w. 17, 19, been mentioned. With the two 
last verses Job evidently intends to surpass the description of Eliphaz, v. 
13, 14. 

II. xiii. 1 — 22. With such superiority in the knowledge of divine things, 
Job has no need to be threatened by his opponents with the appearance of 
God: but, on the contrary, he can openly, and with all the force derived from 
a good conscience, himself appeal to God, representing to Him his good cause 
and expecting, indeed requiring, His judgment. If any one shall be threatened 
with this appearance, it is the friends, who in this difficult contention speak 
(as Job justly thinks, comp. xiii 7) against their better knowledge, whom there- 
fore Job rather must most earnestly warn, if it is necessary that he should at 
last speak against them. Thus the direct and natural course of his thought 
soon conducts him to this second and still more resentful correction of the 
friends, w. 1 — 12. But as he now, suddenly turning from them as victor, and 
yet aloud in their hearing, sets about directing his complaint to God and chal- 
lenging the divine judgment with vehemence, by force putting down all doubts 
which were multiplying against this at the very last moment, his discourse, which 
had hitherto been on the whole collected on account of the superiority of his 
wisdom, becomes immediately more violently agitated again and driven hither 
and thither by the waves of an almost uncontrolled despair, vv. 13 — 22. To 
the haste which prevails through this very comprehensive speech, corresponds 
its arrangement in short strophes of three verses each; whilst in the middle, 
where occurs the sudden and complete turning away from the friends and the 
decided taming to God in spite of all remaining doubts, a solitary verse is 
introduced, yer. 13. 



But ye are only lie-patchere, 

Btitchera of nothingness arc ye all. 

that ye would only keep ailenee, 
that it might bo unto you as wisdom ! 

Hear ye then my reproof, 

and unto the rebukes of my lips gi<re heed : 

For God will ye speak — wrong, 

and for Him will ye speak — deceit? 

will ye be partial for Him, 
or for God will ye contend? 

IB it seemly that Ho should search you through ? 
or as men are deceived will ye deceive Him ? 



1. Vv. 1— 13, The first strop li 6, yv. 1 — 3, is ocoiipiad with the transition: 
setH ajid heard, ace. lii. II. IS and vhat was rcmurkeil upon those verses; 
vet. Sb in this case in cipresa difference from ii. 3. — But before he carries 
out the intention which he has just uprcased of defending his jnst cause before 
God, lie must still, as ha thinks, speak a last word with the friends, w. 3—12 : 
predsely because thej endenvoured to terrify him hy lh»t vary thing which ha 
has now determined to seize as his last resource — the appeal to God. Hence 
the most severely pointed word agaiost them bceomes now inevitable. For if 
he must of DBCessity speak of bis guilt or innocence, as the frieods have coa- 
ceivcd it, the only course open to htm is really to wholly forbid their inter- 
ference, since tbey infatuatedly enough only allega vain, and indeed false, 
things concerning him, and would do better to wholly bold their peace; so that 
be himself must rather correct them, instead of their correcting him, vv. i — 0, 
icu signifies properly to besmear, stick-togather. Join, hence hke (ha related 
lEP to tea (with ^» over a thing, sevyvp xiv. 17); bat is used hero figuratively 
of the toilsome patling logather and connecting of invented lias., — As ha mnit 
therefore in self-defence begin to correct them, it is easy for him to throw at 
them the most righteous ceasore, vv. 7 — 9, and threat, vv. 10 — 12, in place of 
the unjust censure and threat with which they had persooulsd him, and this 
just reproof they must necessarily now hear from him whether tbey will or not. 
For now, indeed, as long as Ood has not yet appeared, they may allege against 
better knowledge tlie most false things regarding Job's case and God's purposes 
with regard to him, only imputing guilt to the sufferer in order to flatter (he 
Almighty: but will they then when He actually appears (as Job is now about 
to demand Bis appearance), dare to speak regarding Him as if He required 
their tying voicai, just as an earthly magnate likes to find partiality /or him- 
self? do they wish to have the shame of being more nnrrowly examined and 
seen through and tlirough by Him who cannot be deceived or endure partiality 
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ir. 3. 1) Ch. lii— liv. 

He will correct, correct you, 

if in secret ye are partial! 
will not His majeBty terrify you, 

His dread fall upon you? 
your sayinga become ashen- prove rbs, 

shields of clay your Bhields' bosses. — 

— Hold your peace from me, that / may speak, 
let oome upon me what may! — 

Wherefore do I carry my body with my teeth, 
and risk my soul in my fist? 



for Himself? yv. 7—9, comp, Prov. xiviii. 11 ; the "^ is for, ott behalf of, both 
Tcr. 7 and ver. B, comp. Judges vi. 31.— No, for the secret purtislity against 
the sufferer Ha wiii ch&stise them (as Job now at last, vv. 10 — 12, adds with 
the cougdeoce ol the victor); aud if He appeals, hia majesty, tarrifjing all the 
profane, wili immediately confonnd Ihem as sinners, so that all the fine me- 
morial sayings and otiier arguments witii which they now defend themselves 
dissolve at once into their native nothingness! Inasmuch as they appeal so 
gladly to ancient doctrines and wise proverbs, Job here ironically calls their 
glib words memorial sayings. 

8. Ver. 13, vv. 11—22. With this sudden resolve, Inrniug from the van- 
quished opponents with whom he is determined not to spe&k further, and col- 
lecdng his thonghls alone for the arguing of his ease with God, which had 
already been announced, ver. 3, he is, it is true, seized by it vague fear as to 
what will be the issue, as soon as he more closely considers the tremendous risk 
to which he exposes himself. For according to the ancient belief, a man bad 
cause to fear immediate death if Ood by sudden appearance sUonld approach too 
close to him, how much more if he challenges Him almost defiantly (Bi. iixiii. 
30; Jndg. liii. 22 ; Gen. xviii. 33 sq.).' and soch religious feelings and feara 
come upon Job all the more powerfully at tliis moment since he previously believed 
he was suffering under the divine wrath, fiat still niore quickly does he cast 
them off with the brief, abrupt, and vehement eiclamation ver. 13. — Indeed, 
whan he rafiacts more calmly, sufficient reasons present themselves which can 
encourage him to run this risk, or at all events to a certain silent excuse 
biin: of these there is particularly the desperate situation in w)iich he finds 
himself. For in any ease ho already supposes that he cannot escape impending 
death: for what purpose therefore is vain labour and planning to save his life, 
in some such way as a wild beast carries D£f in his teeth with great toil his 
threatened prey (a sufficiently intelligible figure), or as one, already ivhoUy lost, 
Who seeks to fight a way of escape with his fist, at once perishes if the power 
a forsakes him (Judg, lii. 3 i 1 Sam. lii. 5 ; xiviii. 21 ; Ps. ciii. 109j ? in 
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15 He will nevertheless slay me! I have no hope; 
only my ways Trill I maintain before Him! 
that is also for my weal, 

that no profane man cometh before Him. 

Hear ye, hear attentively my worda, 

what I explain, [hear] with your ears! 
behold now, I have ordered the ease: 

I know that I ehall be in the right; 
who is it that will contend with me? 

for then would I hold my peace and expire! 

met) a case, is it not aiUr all a consoUtiDn to lie able Treel; to atl«r bis 
most sacred convictian st least before his death? TV. 14, 16. With this, it in 
true, there overtakes hiin here too a feeling of the former despair (vii. 11, 16; 
ii. 21, 85, 36; i. 1), tbreateniDg wholly to oT*rcome him. But us quickly lie 
remembers, an tho other hand, Chat his ionncencc roust really in the end serve 
to promote his weal, inasmuch as no profane man may como before God, and 
he is not conscious of unholy indicatioas, ver. 16; a thought which is ex- 
pressed here much more reassuringly than vi. lOf and far less veliemently 
than ii. 81. — Thus prepared nnd thus undaunted, just about lo begin his case 
against Ood, he then, with lofty courage and as if already assured of victory, 
calls upon his opponeuts themselves lo listen atteuttvely to bis accusation, ad- 
dressing them once more: in the full cousciousDess of his innocence, he really 
trusts Srmly that not even anyone will be able to appear (not Ood Himself 
even) as a decided opponent and coanter-plaintiff, since in case such an one 
should appear and refute him, he wonid as a punishment prefer at once to hold 
bis peace and die, w. IT— IB, comp. xxii. 28— But now in the immediate 
neighbourhood of God and at the last decisive moment overtaken afresh in- 
voluntarily by that vague fear, he ventures, already beginning to address Ood. 
first to make two requests to Him that he may be able calmly to present bis 
case ; the two requests beiug, that He do not so intensify his pains during bis 
speech that he must sink under them (to remove His hand from him), and 
then, by His sudden appearance, for instance, not confound him by His terror 
(comp. ver. 11). These are the same two requests which he had already made 
as preliminaries of bis open complaint in a similar connexion in the previous 
speech, ix. 34, only that here, where he prepares u plaintiffs charge with set 
porpose, he offers them much more distinctly ; just as before human judges 
gaarantees of unrestrained speech may be recjuested as preliminary la the trial. 
Under these conditions, therefore, let the contention begin, Ood Himself begin- 
ning by calling him to account, or Job beginning to speak, the latter of which, 
since God does not call upon him, he does on his own responsibility, vv. 20 — !i. 
Thus this entire section, vv. 11 — S2, which is in the highest degree agitated 
between hope and fear, shows what self-conquest and bard inward struggles 
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II. ,1. b.— Ch. lii— iIv. 

Only two things do not with me, 

then from Thy face will I not hide me; 

the weight of Thy hand withdraw far from t 
and let not Thy fear terrify me! 

then cEill, and / will answer, 

or I speak, and answer Thou me! 



How many iaiqaitiea, misdeeds, have I? 
my transgression and misdeed cause Thou i 



this step Rost Job, precisely became he ventpros upon it before he is anf- 
Gvientlf parified and preps red, sinco he does not yet possess the complete 
elearneas and repose BilhoQt which no man con sea the Lord: how totally 

III. xiii. 83— ch, xiv. The speech against God, thus introduced and prondly 
commenced in the presence of his opponents, begins lilie an actual plaintiO'a 
accnsation vith the appropriate qnestion, xiii. S3, U, as only an unfortunate 
defendant ckq eomplaiii before a superior lord and judge nhom he considers 
as also hia prosecutor. But as God, although so distinctly appealed to, indeed, 
challenged, delays to appear, the speech is further cODtinued, issues In other 
considerations, and thus once more becomes like the conclusions of the two 
previous speeches, ch. rii., x. ; indeed at last, xiv. 13 sq., as the feeling of the 
nselessness of this effort also can no longer be overcome and gets the complete 
mastery, the speech comes back once more to despair of all present things. 
Inaamucbi therefore, as it becomes the third similar speech of this kind, 
although beginning quite differently, it gathers up in a Gnner and more forcible 
form vhat had been tnice before indicated and hastily uttered, giviug equal 



loth 1 



the I 



complai, 



must start, and to the natural aspects of it, but carrying 1 
If previously the moral aspects of the contention, vii. 17 — SI, were only just 
touched upon, but then x. 2 — -17, solely brought forward with passionate 
vehemence, here the question ii at once proposed, how much then he has really 
sinned who is himself not oonscioua of any great transgression, and wherefore 
he suffers? and the natural aspects, which were forcibly enough referred to 
vii. I— 16, but scarcely at all ch. i., .are here treated once more, as if for the 
last time, with great emphasis and agotiisiDg grief. But just because the 
plaintiff here gathers up all that he had hitherto felt of this kind and exhausts 
it with the utmost effort, there arises in him irresistibly at last the foreboding 
of the vanity of all such endeavours, and involuntarily the first dim outlook 
into a new world forces itself upon him : gradually the complaint becomes more 
collected, the speech quieter, mure resigned in its melancholy, and thereby most 
« its predecessors. First, the short, severe complaJnt of the wranjj' 
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Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, 
coQsiderest me Thine enemy! 

A driven leaf — that wilt Thou scare, 

and the dry stubble still pursue, 
that Thou preecrtbest for me bitter punishments 

and oauseBt me to inherit youthful sins, 
putteet my feet in the block 

and watchest all my paths, 

of the soles of my feet makest Thyself sure 
although like a rotten thing he falleth away, 

like a garment devoured by the moth! — 



lich be believes he endnreB ittlhough so weali 
)U the reflaction bacomas of a. more genaral n 
il«nchoIy, regarding the physical as welt as mo 
comparison witb God, of man who v 
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to have tha 
sens, of never being pe 
into life were posaihia, I 
cognised, since in the 
impending death, impoj 
iuGaitely impoitant infe 



d harmless, xiii. 23—28; 
e, parvadad by profound 

once he has died appears 



.fnl lot, which is wholly oat of proportion to his de- 
nitted again to enjoy life, xiv. 1- — 12 : D that a retam 
lat at least al^er his death his innocence might be re- 
ireeenl life this seems, on account of the eert&inty of 
ihle to be attajned (this is the new and logical but 
:nce by which Job returns to himself and his cose) ! 
liv, 13 — 22. Thus this long speech, which deaJa witb snob a great number of 
Iboughts, requires five long strophes to exhaast it, ~the first three having six, 
the last two five verses each. 

I. xiii. 23~2S. Vv. 23, 24 the complaint in the strict sense finds brief 
expression, in a difi'ereut way from i. 2. Soiii manj aws^f it would seem 
from such severe punishments that I must Jiave many : but I do nol; know of 
any, save tliat perhaps, ver. 26, Thou mast desire so severely to charge upon 
me aud not forgive the slight, pardonable tranBgressions oE my youth, Ps. iiv, 7. 
But inasmuch as the natural consideration is here immediately brought into 
tha moral one, he also asks bitCerlj', ver. 25 (as vii. 12) : wilt Thou, the Al- 
mighty, scare, persecute a driven leaf or the dry stubble? me who am already 
become whoUy weak and helpless, Thou wilb all Thy terrible power? that 
Tbou on that acconnt, as if I must uot yield to every gust of wind even, 
iBriUtl (dictatest as judge} such bitter puuishmenta for me, and as if 1 could 
escape boldest me so strictly and severely, as into the worst prison ' settest 

> The block, or log of wood, in which the feet ware put, or which had to 
be dragged along on the foot, Lat, codex, Russ. dt/iys, Turk. awCk^ funrag, 
Acts xvi. 21, Abdias' Iliit. Apoat. iii, S, Burckbardt's Notes on the Bed, p. 302 ; 
Aristopfa. Equit. 367, 107, 10E4, Lyaistr. 679, Hid. 276, Joura. asiaL 18S2, 
I. p. 873. 
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IE short-lived and full of restlessness ; 
like the flower he Bpringeth up and— -is withered, 

and Sed &b a Bhudon', never staying : 
and upon such an one hast Thou fixed Thine eye, 

and me bringest Thou into judgment with Thee? 
that l>ut a pure man might come from an impure, 

were it only one! 



my feet and tnaUheat all my tnays (vii. IS; x, 14), yoa, makeBt thysdf <»re < 
of the ealei of my feet, v/hexe they may bo and where Ihey shall be forced lo 
coutJiiue without any movenieDt, jaEt as certaiuly a strict guard must linow how 
Tar he will grant rrsedom to thorn; although in reality tbh weak man Joh al- 
ready perishes like a, rotten thing, aud, inwardly mined and wasted, will soon 
fall away like a moth-eaten garment. The ooneiusion, ver. S6, thus reverts in 
sense to what was already indicated ver. 35: but as Job both here and Ihars 
looks upon himself moro as suffering under the common lot of humau weak- 
ness, this general reflection can now easily become, 

2 and 3, liv. 1 — 12, eiclusively prevalent. Bat in this general reflection 
still more than the simpla toil and moil of human life, which had previously 
been strongly dwelt upon, iii. IT, vii. 1— fi, is the brief life of the frail sou of 
woman brought forward, even much more etophatically than vii. G— 10; for it 
is precisely around this terrible thought, that mau, and with him his ianocence, 
must perish by death for ever, that in the end all the Eorrow, complaint and 
despair gather, silica Job can very easily let go hia life but not his innocence. 
If with tbis uatorat, physical weakness of man there is strictly coonpared bis 
spiritual, or moral, weakness, according to which no one (much as this wore to 
be desired)' can really be quite pure before God, how uniust does it then appear 
that God should so strictly judge him and persecute him so incessantly with 
pnaishment and sufl'ering (as had been previously said ini S6, 37), since surely 



ace. § ISl. 



I the most probable signifloation of "It'^'TTi ver. ST, fanned from pl^ 
i, like (SJLsLi "itb _Xfi *" cert^S Oneat^ iff a Otmg, la 



similarly Ag ^> jv'i to make oneself arbitrarily judge e 
to dispose of it arbitrarily. The interpretation of the Tulg. and the Pesh., 
vcatigia pedum mtorum consideraili, may also be tolerably well combined with 
this, though it is too general and iudeflnite. 

s The k!:, ver. 4S, must ace. § 356 b be equivalent to ^V: and if this 
member contains properly an interjected wish, as it were a sigh, its unlutuJ 
brevity is also explained. 



II, 3. b.— Ch. I 



If bis days i 

the number of his moons with Thoe, 

bouudB Thou bast set, not to be passed: 
then look away from him that be may rest, 

at least enjoy aB a hireling his day! 



For the tree even hath hope ; 

if it is howD, it aproutetb again, 
aad its young eboot faileth not; 
if in the earth its root wax old, 

or in the dust its stock die, 
— from the scent of water it bursteth forth again, 

and maketh boughs like young plautB : 
but a man, he dieth — and is out off, 

and when men die^they are gone! 
Flowed away is the water from the soa, 

and the stream is parched away, dried up ; 
so when men have lain down, tbey never arise, 

until the heavens vanish, they never awake, 
they are not aroused from their sleep. — 



even a man like Job cfto essil; M some time sin Blthough (as was iadicaled 
liii. SG) it is only in smaller and paniooable matters, vv. 1^ — 4. So that it 
must be tbence inrerced, if life is really so brief and it is determioeil on God'a 
]iart that there shall be no possibility of prolonging it, ijurcly Ood ought all 
the more to grant man rest in this brief space, in order that he may at least 
(~^) endnre the weariness of bis life as the hireling willingly bears the toil of 
his in hops of the reDiuneraliTB ovening, vv. 3, 6, comp. vij. 19; x. 20: the 
hireling finds the present hard and weaiy, but it is brightened by hope for the 
future; the man nho, with the vain wish to be permitted longer life, looks 
with terror into tha fnture, and who is nevertheless iu the present incessantly 
tortured, can have no enjoyment at all, neither in the present nor the future: 
thue tbe piuture vji, 1 is here still darker. — For, alas, it is a mournful truth, 
that man has no hops of ever living again after death, vv. J— 18; so far even 
the tree seems better off than man, since if above the earth it is hewn down 
it has still hidden roots below, which are able to strike out afresh, ver. 1 ; or 
if from its own debility it is about to die in tbe dry ground, still as soon as it 
even from a distance scents the reviving water and feels it near, it is at once 
made yonng again, vv. 8, 9. In the case of the tree, therefore, the possibility 
of a new life is not eicluded, but it is wholly different in the case of a deceased 
man ; as the dried-up water leaves bchiad it no Iraco in the lake or stream 



—Would that in the Underworld Thou didst hide me, 
didst conceal me till Thy wrath turned, 

didst eet mo a term — and rememberedst me! 
f a man die, doth he live again? 
all my service-time would I hope, 
until my relief oame; 

sDil never returns (vii. 9), ao maii riixen dead rehirneth not until tbe hesven 
15 no more, and that is eternal (Ps, Iizxii, 30, 38, 39 ; not as "Ibb." 11. 6), 
tlierefore cometh uaver again from Mb raotionleas sleep in Hades into tbia life 
in tbc Upper-world ! 

4 and 6, liv. 13 — 23. But precisely thai which is nusatiafaotory and oom- 
fortlass in this general belief of antiquity leads at last, when Jab, reverting 
I'ruDi it to himself and his iunouenue, is about to draw bis conclusion, unei- 
pDcledly and yci logically to a new tbought. That tbought, which here Grst 
suddenly comes to light, tabes its place in the imagination as merely a distant 
wish, tiiere to be fully recognibed and realised in the first place. In this its 
first conception in the imagiDBtion it does not attain to fntl certaicty. The 
speaker who is surprised by it, at lirst simply considers how beautiful and 
glorioub the caso would be if it were a reality. But inasmuch as the thought 
contains a truth rrbich has really its proper place here, it can never be lost 
again, but wbcn caore closely followed mast become increasingly certain. Pre- 
vioasly, on the conscionsness that his innocence couid not be for ever over- 
looked by God, Job in view of death cherished tho profoundly painful, perfectly 
comfortless idea, that God would some day, when He would desire to acknow- 
ledge the justice of his cause and restore to him his due, seek in vain for bim 
on the earth, in vain, therefore, desire to declare perceptibly to him his inno- 

in the coarse of the contention become much more dislinot, suddenly an entirely 
different idea, full of comfort and opening up to him an infinite hope, forces 
itself upon bis miud. It is the idea, whctber his innocence may not possibly 
be acknowledged in a new life after death? And now be rapidly surveys with 
a clear glance both tho presupposed conditions and the esceedingly glorious 
eonsequeuces of the truth of this idea. The heart of the man, who thinks bo 
most despair as regards the present and was only just now feeling that be was 
wholly without outlook in his ulter darkness, swells with the thoagbts and pro- 
spects which thus crowd upon him; a bright light comes suddenly to divide by 
its flash this darkness. First, the desire to he hidden, it is true, in the Under- 
world, whither he must soon come, as ui a dark place of refuge from ths 
divine wrath which is determined to pursue him at present until death is passed, 
but to be hidden only for a set time, then to he judged! ver. 13. But if the 
last thing is to take place, a new life must be granted, since the judgment can 
be held over the living only: but is a new life possible? a previous question 
which bad been almost forgotten in the fervonr and saddeoness of the wish, 



L wouldeBt cal!, I ane' 
lou wouldest long for 
now Thou numberoat 
BscBt not by my ein : 



the work of Thy hands !- 



Thou hast sewed up my punishment 



ver. Id a. If it were posdible 
forced labimr, i.e., as long as 
tbereb; be most praronndlj' 
Underworld, until his reliej 
divine appearing, 



O liow would be patiently wait all bis time oj 
bis iuDOcence shail be unrocognisfld and he shall 
ortured and alarmed, on the eiLrth and in the 
rom this hard foreed-serTice ^Am^ fome by the 
and redemptioul and how marvellously glorious 



on and joy answer tho 
Itmg offxr tai crtature, 



would be the bsue oC tbJBl how would he with expectal 
call of God (whilst Ood's call Co him to the defenco of 
is now in vain expected), and how voutd the Creator 
from whom Ho cannot sorely for ever turn away, becanse His creature ia a 
part of Himself, He who now overlooks the child which is profouudly longiug 
after Him! ver. 15, more briefly recehoed from i. 8— IS. J'or tiov', indeed 
(thus he falls hack, vv, 16, 17, from the bright picture, which had suddenly come 
as from auotber world and suddenly vanished again, into the dark reality), be 
thinks that he cau expect Dothiag else thou a coiitiuuauce of the wrong : now 
God seems to count hit sUps, it., not to grant him the least liberty or rest, 
liii. B7, and no( lo oi'wJooi Hi Iransgreseiim,' On the contrary, the guilt of 
Job, Id the sense of his condemuatioD to death, appears lo be already un- 
ulterahly determined, solemnly writtue dowu and sealed like a judicial sentence, 
yea, to lie preserved with other recorded resolutiona in the carefully sewed-up 
6ag, to be brought forth and carried out at the convenient time! This figure, 
which is worked out so completely, ver. 17, is often used by other poets and 
speakers of those centuries, Hos. xiit. 18 ; Deat. xxxii. 34 ; on ^V ^tvi, see ante 
on liti. i, and comp, also Be^dge sur Geichickte der iUteslen AusUgung det 



> In the text of the second as well as of the first edition Ewald followed 
the Maes, reading -? ""5*, translating bast not rtgard to my transirreiiion, with the 
comment, "whether it deserves to be so severely punished as it actually is, or 
whether the contrary is not the as d g t S3 2S; as an earthly 
ruler often punishes without hims if pa} g mn b ga d t ttie measure of the 
transgression, or even to the giilt m In a foot-note he said: 
"Although this moauing of V» ■'UB nn al th ading of Ibe LXX "a»5 
^''^T> understood aceordiug to vii 21 6 app t b till ! ss soilable in this 
connection." But in the addenda et orrg da t th ud edition, bo partly 
adopted the reading of the LXX (which is substituted for that of the Mass. 
in this translatjon of tho text) with tho remark : "If, on the other hand, simply 
-•tir- is adopted from the LXS, the reading really suits xiii. 23 — 26 ; xiv. 4 ; 
vii. SI also so completely that we must after alt prefer it." Tf. 



But even a moantain falleth crumbliog uway, 

and a rock moveth from its place; 
Stones are hollowec! by water, 

its floods wash away the dust of the earth: 
— aod the hope of man hast Thou destroyecl! 
Thou fallest apon him eontinuaily — he vauiBheth away, 

with hie face disligured — Thou Bendeat him forth: 
are his sons honoured — he knoweth it not, 

unhonoured — he heedeth it not; 
only his own body givetb him pain, 

his soul grieveth him. 

" A. T., by En-ald and Dakes, Vol. I. p. 94.— But if Job has long borne the in- 
uosssnC attacks, vslamitles, and lortures of all kinds, he cannot surely slaud 
against theni for ever; even the moijt »tcncirast and strongest things succumb 
at last (0 the incessant, secret or open attack of hastilo totvcs, no less mouulaius 
and rocks by inlarnal dissolotion than hard stones gradually worn away and 
hollowed out by perpetually dropping water, aod as an eitensive, heavy mass 
of ourth is at lost entirely washed away by fioods : how much more must the 
body of weak man ia the end succumb, yea, the hope of this man Job God 
lias already destroyed! rer. 18; the "1 hefore the last member connects w[th 
inimitable brevity aod point what has already been aufliciently proved aa 
analogous, still more pointedly than v. 7, lii. 11. To the incessant attacks of 
the Almighty this man Job must yield and he yields already: yea, as Che su- 
perior ODtagonist often does not lot go the weaker opponent, who tries aomewbat 
to defend himself, nntil alter he has distlgured his face and put upon him a mark 
of bis snperiority, so He does not release Job before death, when all beauty of 
(brm has departed from him and simply the horrible imi^o of death remains 
('nrtiBni corresponds to ~'~"i, nine ia a circumstantial clause to inEpr"!") ; 
there, in the Underworld, he then knows nothiog more of the things of the 
eartb, joyous or sorrowful, so bis departure from the earth affects Job thus pain- 
fully because he must fear that bis children (see ante, p. 73) may have after 
bim a sad lot npon the earth without bis being able to help them: for in the 
Underworld the dead man, without further knowledge of the Upperworld, with- 
out activity or movement, simply endnres bis own physical and mental pain in 
desolate retirement. Thus this speech also closes with the same dark ontlook 
iolo the Underworld as all tlie former ones, since the cheering picture, 
rv. 13 — 15, which suddenly suggested itself, is loo little died and certain to be 
•ble to remain: still, it has great emphasis and iraportanl conser^uences, that 
Job, after all, here also at last, vv, 19— S9, jnst as liii. 28, causes in this com- 
plaint the general human lot in voluntarily to take precedence of his own 
feelings, inasmuch as his own personal case is so pure and so groat that it can 
beoame that of mankind generally and in reality dues become that more and 
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TfflRD STAGE OF THE DRAMA: 
UTMOST INTKICACY. 

SECOND ADVANCE IN THE CONTENTION. 



cn. XV — XXI. 



The last speech of Job's and the failure of God to appear 
have altered the past position of the contending parties en- 
tirely. The friends, seeing not only their endeavours frustrated 
but also themselves so painfully attacked, are compelled to 
transfer the contention to another point, if they intend to 
continue it (and as at the commencement men of purely bene- 
volent intentions, they desire this). As their first position has 
been rendered useless, indeed, has at last been stormed and 
taken by Job, they must take up a second and more decisive 
one. How can they continue to show consideration and kind- 
ness if Job spurns all their words with indignation and scorn; 
if while they supposed that they deserved a reward from 
him and from God, he threatens them with oven divine 
punishment V How can they continue to intersperse comfort 
and hope, if he meets all their consolatory words with out- 
breaks of hopeless, indeed, wild despair? And (which was 
the chief thing in their attitude hitherto) how can they con- 
tinue to endeavour to keep from unconsidered, profane words 
against God the man who at last dared, in a to them incom- 
prehensible manner, to challenge God even on his own behalf 
and against them? Their first gentler weapon has thereby 
been now completely wrested from them. Forced by this turn 
of the contention, they seek a sharper one which shall pierce 
deeper; and they find it in the exposure of himself which Job 
had just plainly enough made precisely when he drove his 
opponents from their position. For whether he was misled to 
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it by his opponents or not, Job's defiant challenge of God to 
appear, which has already been punished by its futility, being 
inconteatably an act of grievous rashness, must serve in the view 
of bis opponents as a plain proof, that the man who can now 
speak so perversely has serious past ain upon him. And this 
inference conducts them to the thought, that when Job appeals 
to God against them, he intends simply in his despair to shield 
himself from the mournful but unavoidable consequences of his 
previous sins, just as cunning criminals, whose guilt cannot be 
immediately plainly proved, audaciously pervert the accusation 
into a charge against the accusers, xv. bb. But as they con- 
sider the prove of Job's guilt just mentioned as certain, they 
are determined not to be deceived by his daring cunning: 
they now direct their second main principle, which is here 
most appropriate, the principle of the inviolable universal di- 
vine righteousness, against the man who is about by openly 
speaking against God to intrench upon divine righteousness 
generally. They do this with great emphiisis, and draw tho 
longest, most terrible descriptions of the certain shocking de- 
struction of the wicked, in order to place before their friend, 
as manifestly an ofl'ender, a mirror in which he may sec liia 
own present and future lot. That which Bildad, ch. viii., had 
in this respect begun in a distant way, is now carried to the 
greatest extreme: and the bitterness and indignation of the 
friends have already reached such a pitch, that an under- 
standing or reconciliation becomes impossible, since they who 
desired to advise, help and comfort are unable sufficiently to 
express their unmeasured horror at Job's entire attitude and 
life. Still, a secret weakness and inability is already observ- 
able in the opponents. They permit the clue to the under- 
standing of Job's case to be entirely snatched from them, and 
in the special matter from which the whole contention arose, 
they get more and more into confusion. They now seek to 
make their strong point really simply the horrible descriptions 
_of the overthrow of the wicked, to which they are driven by 
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the progress of the contention, without clearly knowing that the 
descriptions completely meet Job's case. So two of them^the 
second and the third — repeat in the main section of their 
speeches, with bnt little variation, the terrible pictures which 
Eliphaz first draws. But Bildad, notwithstanding his great 
indignation, is able to utter little more than most obvious 
generalities with regard to Job's case, sviii. 2 — 4, and Zophar 
speaks already simply because he supposes that his honour 
demands that he should speak against Job, xx. 2 — 3. Thus 
gradually the opponents already lose their strength, and a 
prolix expansion of their few thoughts must at last, at this 
height of the contention even, in their case conceal the want 
of an intrinsic progress. But although Eliphaz regards the 
sufferer especially as a crafty perverter, xv. 56, and Bildad 
regards him as mad xviii. 4, while Zophar deems him person- 
ally insulting, xx. 3, all such untrue reproaches can have no 
other effect than to bring the contention into increasing con- 
fusion. J 
But it is not alone this extremely hostile attitude of the . 
friends which now comes upon Job as the first evil consequence 
of his futile challenge of the divine judgment: a second, a 
more righteous, and far more severe punishment of that pre- 
sumptuous rashness, follows the first immediately. The more 
boldly, in consequence of having perceived the unfaithfulness 
of the friends, he had referred his complaint to God and ex- 
pected deliverance and victory from Him, ch, xiii., the more 
painfully does the disappointment of this last earthly hope 
atfect him, around which his whole thought and endeavour 
had really at last gathered more checringly if spasmodically. 
It is now, therefore, that he first feels himself completely, 
abandoned of everything on which his love aud his confideni 
had previously depended, not merely of all men without ex- 
ception, but of the God of the outward world Himself, as he 
had hitherto known and revered Him. Aud still more than 
by the unfaithfulness aud want of feeling of the dearest human 
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friends is he grieved and perplexed by the wholly unexpected 
indifference and withdrawal of the God who intentioDally, as 
it seems, declines to attend to his most urgent petition and 
his clearest right : with the thought that God fails him all in- 
telligible thinking ceases, and instead of it an infinite trouble, 
or illimitable confusion and boundless despair take possession 
of him. 

Here therefore the climax of complication, the greatest in- 
tricacy, of the entire action begins; the suffering (pathos) at- 
tains a degree of intensity which cannot be surpassed, the 
language of the sufferer a measure of sadness which cannot be 
increased. If in the first stage of the contention each of his 
speeches issued in reflections which after all sought for the 
indispensable bases of the divine mercy, and secretly served to 
sustain, though with waning brightness, the fire of hope, thereby 
that the weak mortal believed he might perhaps be still able 
to obtain the divine compassion by the most yearning longing 
and the most touching complaint i, he must now, having at- 
tained the certainty that God has nevertheless not appeared, 
nor will appear in answer to mortal effort of this kind, givo 
up every glimmer of a like hope. As far as this mode of ap- 
proaching Him is concerned, the God whom he has hitherto 
known is for ever lost to him, and the mortal who is thus 
bitterly disappointed can only bitterly complain over the dis- 
appointment of his hope, xvii. 15, 1(3; xix. 4, 5. 

It is true, that it is precisely here that the immea- 
surable power of the good conscience and the invincible 
strength of innocence are most splendidly and surprisingly 
displayed. If everything on earth is lost and all present 
things are destroyed, if even the ancient God of the outward 
world appears to fail and must be given up, nevertheless in- 
nocence, with its clear conscience, can neither give up itself 
nor the eternal, necessary God. On the contrary, surveying 
all the future, it rises all the more boldly with unexpected 
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might the more men seek to deprive it of the true possessions 
its consciouf^ness of being bound up with the eternally diviB) 
itself and its infinite assurance based thereon. Having been " 
disappointed with regard to all past earthly hope, it recovers 
itself with all the greater intensity, purity, and clearness of 
conviction in the eternal hope ; it gets all the more profoundly 
absorbed in the things which when all else has failed are 
eternally certain ; and reveals with victorious power the most 
marvellous surmisings and truths in the midst of the most 
extreme calamity and distress. Thus in the most perilous 
hour, when he seems to be wholly lost, Job saves himself 
thereby that, by becoming clearly conscious for the first time 
of the immortality of the soul and of the indestructibility of 
innocence before God, he triumphs over death and life and 
all the vicissitudes of time in a pure intuition of the future. 
That which at the end of the first advance of the contention 
surprised him at first as a sudden, happy desire, xiv. 13, l^^J 
now presses itself upon him with growing certainty as trii^| 
and necessary, xvi. 18, 19; xvii, 3, 9; xix. 25 — 29. And this* 
first pure gain of the contention and the sufferings must be 
attended by unending consequences, since the new truth, which 
has been brought out so powerfully, necessarily and logically, 
can never be wholly lost again. Indeed, the great, true, de- 
cisive turning-point of the entire contention as between these 
men, and, in fact, the favourable turning-point in the life and 
the cause of Job, is this, that while he in the present and in 
this life despairs of everything, even of the God who haii_ 
hitherto been regarded as the true one, he nevertheless holift 
fast to the eternal, hidden God of the future, and with tm 
assured faith in the immortality of his soul and of his can| 
marvellously rises just when, according to human conceptionj 
he seems to be about inevitably to perish. 

Notwithstanding, as far as the present is concerned, with ii 
terrors and constantly fiTsh trials, he is unable to discern i 
mediately any freah light beyond that frustrated hope. In elevate 
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moments, it is true, he secures the truth of the divine righteous- 
ness bj escaping into the future after his death, and thus by 
the aid of it maintains and refreshes himself against the at- 
tacks of the opponents; but precisely as regards the present, 
he does not see it realised. He considers that he is tormented 
to certain death, xvii. 1, 11 — 16; he goes unwillingly to die, 
because he beholds his innocence completely disbelieved on 
earth, xvii. 2, 4; and he specially regards God as all along 
hostile to him, and is unable to comprehend the reason why 
He does not appear and why He does not deliver him. All 
along therefore the most gloomy disconsolateness and melancholy 
prevails within him, through which at times only, particularly 
when reference to the foolish charges of his opponents urge 
him to it, the above-mentioned inspired glance into the future 
pierces. In this melancholy the danger is always present of 
charging God with wilholding, at all events for the present, 
the right, of injustice therefore in this matter, xix. 7, xxi. 4. 
And since when he considers the world around under the light 
of this personal experience, he finds, with his dull eye for the 
present, confirmed in it simply what corresponds to his sad 
mood, he may in the end be easily misled to deny the general 
divine justice in the earth and to lose himself in confusion 
and peri'lexity as regards all human and divine concerns. 
Whilst therefore the opponents are constantly threatening with 
the divine righteousness and the hard lot of the wicked, Job 
is, on the other hand, from the first more inclined to doubt 
both in relation to the present and the existing world; and 
the unintelligent and weak resistance of his opponents more 
and more provokes him to develop with force and precision 
his dark thoughts, which are wholly onesided though, according 
to the assumptions of the opponents, they are correct. We 
have had this progress in the contention in the first advance 
on a smaller scale, ch. viii, and ch. ix. 21 — 35. The first two 
times when he must speak, he is, after the hard blow which 
i suSered at the end of the first advance, still too depressed 
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and absorbed in himself, and must first get accuBtomed to his 
new situation, to be able at once to advance to the full attack 
of the opponents with their new weapons : he contents himself 
with representing his true, vastly miserable condition, and as 
against the terrors of his opponents, to threaten thera with the 
hidden judge of his own future which reaches beyond death. 
Observing generally that there is here a superhuman enigma, 
a terribly dark fatality, which men vainly strive to illuminate, 
he speaks against men only under compulsion, mocking bit- 
terly at their vain endeavours, xvi. 2 — 5; xvii. 10 — 16, once 
seeking, even in the climax of the complication, although in 
vaiu, as he soon observes, to excite the pity of his opponents, 
ch. xix., at last distinctly declaring that really he is only 
complaining against God, xxi. 2 — 5. Thus the first two times 
he really simply in self-defence wards off the blows of the 
opponents, a hero contending with the greatest conceivable 
pain, truly deserving of all pity and exciting the compassion 
of every noble breast, nevertheless strong and borne up, in 
spite of all persistent troubles and uuintclligibie problems, by 
inward strength and assurance, indeed, looking forth beyond 
death triumphantly into the future. But if ch. xvi., xvii. he 
finds it difficult at first to get accustomed to his new situation, 
putting an end to all previous thoughts and endeavours, he 
has attained ch. xix. the climax of the tragical pathos of his 
case. At this point is reached the profoundest melancholy on 
account of the awful abyss of life which is now first fully per- 
ceived; his pain outbids even his feeling of indignation and 
seeks to rouse the friends to pity; and yet at the same time 
the greatest strength of his good conscience is put forth, and 
marvellously assails the opponents ! Truly, it is now or never 
that the opponents must have learnt wisdom and compassion. 
But as the third opponent nevertheless begins once more the 
same old story unsparingly against Job, at last the latter, as 
ho now considers exclusively this second weapon of the op- 
ponents, namely, the general divine righteousness, enters almost 
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against his will upon the offensive, and shows, that he is com- 
pelled to doubt the existence of that righteousness which his 
opponents are perpetually magnifying, ch. xsi. By this means 
he drives the oppoDcnta also from this positioD of theirs, but 
permits himself once more to be led astray by the want of 
clearness and the confusion, in which he still contiDues, but 
which he must himself reject on calmer reflection. 

There accordingly hangs over this second advance the most 
oppressive sultriness of midday. The human combatants bring 
each other into the greatest confusion and perplexity, and the 
divine truth appears to be more and more lost in the dark- 
ness. The speeches become more agitated, more at variance, 
more forced and unwieldly, and therefore to some extent also 
shorter and more uniform. If in the first advance all the 
speeches of the friends conclude with hope, all Job's with per- 
sonal reflections, now all those of the friends issue in terrible 
pictures, all Job's in a brief, pointed repulse of the friends. 
They had really at the end of the previous advance been fin- 
ally repulsed by him, and by these recurring sharp repudiations, 
although he really desires to cease speaking altogether, he 
continues no less to show his own mental superiority and the 
hollowness of the opposition than to give fresh provocation and 
renew the contention. To the former offence against God Job 
adds now a second, in that he not only complains of Hia not 
coming to mediate, but also doubts His righteousness in the 
present history of the world generally. Yet while outwardly 
everything appears in confusion, beneath the surface the true 
possibility of the solution is germinating. Whilst Job is des- 
pairing of the ancient God, he is beginning all the more feel- 
ingly to embrace the true God of the future, and in the midst 
of the profoundest misery is borne up by a new immortal 
hope. 



1. ELIPHAZ AND JOB. 

a. ELIPHAZ. CH. XV. 

Elipbaz by virtue of his reputation and of his experience 

and wisdom first prepares the way for the new position to be 
assumed against Job. Being prepared openly to censure Job's 
attitude and to infer the worst from it, he must at first, in 
order to obtain again with reference to Job the position of an 
admonisher, endeavour to put down and humiliate the reckless 
speaker who sought so proudly to magnify himself. This he 
accomplishes with great dexterity. Starting from just doubts 
of Job's wisdom, and, indeed, from proofs of his guiit which 
have now been made quite clear, he comes with scornful 
seriousness to place before him his false position. He repre- 
sents to him that he has no reason whatever to proudly exalt 
himself, neither as an individual beyond other men— he of a 
recent generation, of little knowledge, agitated by passion, — 
nor as a member of the human race against God, before whom 
no man is righteous; and thus having come back to his fa- 
vourite proposition (comp. iv. 17 sq.), on the basis of it he 
assumes again the position of a teacher of Job, as if urged by 
the greatness of the thought and the ancient truth. The wise 
sentiment itself which he has thus introduced consists, how- 
ever, simply of a long, terrible exposition of the general truth, 
that the sinner, because by living merely for himself he des- 
pises God and man, will be tormented as long as he lives and 
all his possessions will be insecure. "Whence Job may himself 
make the application to his own case! The discourse, there- 
fore, falls into two equal halves; the first half consisting of 
the proof in three stages of increasing force, vv. 2 — 19, the 
second containing the calm, pregnant, sententious declaration 
of wisdom, vv. 20 — 35. The first simply shows that Eliphaz 
is entitled to deliver such a serious lecture upon the divine 
righteousness against the sinner; and thus this long, laboiu 
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discourse nevertheless falls perceptibly behind the former one 
of this opponent of Job's as regards substance, wealth and 
calm exposition. 



XT. 1 Then answered Eliphaz the Tsemanite and said: 



I 



Doth a wise man answer windy knowledge, 
and fill out with the blast his belly? 

correcting with words — doth not serve, 

and with epeeehee — therewith he doeth no gooc 

And thou indeed annullest religion 

and leBBeneet devotion before God! 
no, thine own mouth teaeheth thy guilt, 

and thou cboosest the language of the crafty; 
thy mouth condemneth thee— not /, 

and thy lips witness against thee! 



^P 1. Vv, 2 — 19, answering to the rapid treatment, there are six short strophes 
^□f three rerses each, the first, indeed, having but two ; in the middle ooly, 
after Job bas beea correttod aod Eliphaz comes baclc to his own previous 
speech, is tbere a somenbat longer pause, so that the third strophe is leugtbeued 
lo four verses, while this part of the whale speech is divided ioto two halves 
of niue verses each, — The iutroductiou, w. 2—6, touches at once the main 
point: not onlj may jnst doubts be raised as to Job's nisdooi, vv, S, 3, since 
B truly wise man would cot deliver speeches which are both windy, i.e., empty, 
aod still worse-stormy, i.e., passionate, speeches whicb proceed from the belly, 
the seat of uaraiy passion, not even from the heart [viii. 10), and since gener- 
ally in fact, correctioti by means of mere words is of no use without corresponiliiig 
deeds; but also in the very deeds of Job there lie clear proofs of bis guilt, 
w. 1 — 6, since he utters even godless, shocking speeches, outraging and dimi- 
nishing the religion (iv. S) of others also (ver, i ;**> lo take something from a 
thing, therefore lo lessen it); whicb he could not do unless he were already 
wbolly depraved inwardly, so that this language itself betrays bis guilt, as Eli- 
phai^ imagines himself also to be astute enough to perceive that Job by seeking 
to throw his own guilt upon others only uses the language of crafty thieves, 
who when accused seek to cast suspicion on their accusers .-^Hoiv little reason 
Job has Ui do this, is shown him first, vv. 7 — 13, from the human aspect of 
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does he perhaps oi 


icupy a place a 


t the head of the whole human race (like the 


Logos), the first i. 


a point of age i 


u iTcll as of dignity and nearness to Ood? 
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Waat thou bom aa the first man? 

and before the hilU vast thou already io being? 
heaiest thou in Ood'a secret council, 

or doBt thou Buck in wisdom to thee in full draught? 
What doBt thou know — and we knew it not, 

trnderstandest thou — and we lacked it? 
10 the hoary man also, the old man also ie in our midst, 

greater than thy father in years! 

— Too poor for thee then are God's coneolatione, 

the word which dealt mildly with thee? 
Why doth thine heart carry thee away 

and why roll thine eyes, 
that thou turnest against God thy fury, 

drawest words out of thy mouth! 

What is man that he should be pure, 

and that the son of a woman should be righteous! 
15 lo, in Hia holy ones He putteth no trust, 

and the heavens are not pure in His eyes: 
how then the abominable one, he that hath turned e 
the man who drinketh iniquity like water! 

(camp, similar ideas Ezek. xiviii. 13 sq. ; in realitf tbo figures VT. 7, S spp^ 
lo be almost borrowed ftom the aubseqnent Logos doctrine, so natnra! is this 
doctriue as regards its constitueot elemeots). Or does ho really know aaythiog 
nnknown lo the frioods, who have after all in their midst a taan of years and 
eiparience, vv. 9, 10, whereby ElipUiK manifestly refers in modest. Tailed laa- 
goage to himself, in order to refute what Job bad said of bis eiperieoee xii. 
11, IS; liii. 1, 2; the force of the two words Hoarff man ateo is repeated ia 
the followiug old man also simply fox the Sake of the great emphasis which ia 
conveyed by it. — And in order to get closer to the matter itself and to set upon 
him still more violently, it is forthwith, as Eliphai himself and the moaning of 
his preTious speeoli, therefore, have been inaensihly approached, furllier asked, 
whether the divine consolations, which had at first been granted to him so genllj 
and considerately (preciaely by Eliphaz), iv. 12 sq,; v, 8 — 2S, were too poor, th»l 
carried away hy his passion ho should direct hia wild words even (uol merely 
against his friends hot) against Qod Himself? w. 11 — 13 ; with Bn eomp. •^. 
the most emphatic word ^K'^M in the 1311' verse is referred back to by the 
second member of the verse. Having come thus to the consideratioD of divine 
relations, he presents the Eccond, the divine, aspect of the case, according to 



( 
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liet me instruct tliee, hearkea unto me, 
what I have esperieneed let me narrate! 

the things which wise men declare, 

without concealment, from their fathers, 

unto whom alono the land was given, 

and among whom no foreigner had entered:— 



Aa long as the wicked liveth is he tormented, 

however many years are granted to the tyrant: 
alarms sound in his ears, 

in peace the devastator coroeth upon him; 
he believeth that he shall never escape the darkness, 

and he is only reserved for the sword, 
he wandereth abroad after bread — where—? 

knoweth that the day of darkness is before him! 
distress and anguish overwhelm him, 

it terrifieth him as a king prepared for the attack : 

Q right t 



whicb Job can bava no right to rebel against G>od, bafore wliom no man is 
pure; and alie&dj he is in b. positiun to repeat, with Btroager assurance, his 
previous main principle, vv. 14 — 16, from iv. 17— t. J, only that now the pic- 
tare of the siufolness or man is stiti more strongly drawn than befoie: be is 
said Id be, ver. IB, one wbo is like disgusting food Co be /dominated, gone iout, 
wholly depraved within, since he commits iniquity as eagerly as a thirsty man 
drinks as much water us be can (Prov. xivi. 6), as if sin were his natural ele- 
ment. And thus impressed hy a superior displeasure and regret towards a 
sinner offending against this fundamental tmtb, he demands, vv. 17 — 19, an 
attentive hearing for the compasaioaate instruction which he is obliged to givo 
him, and which ha can give him with all the mora confidence as it contains 
tbe certain, geuuine wisdom of the fathers of old, to whom the fresheiit spring 
of true, u neon tamin ate d wisdom flowed, ioasmnch as they still dwelt nnmiied 
with and unsuhjugaled by foreign peoples. Ver. 19 the feeling of the later 
contemporaries of tbe poet makes itself plainly perceptibie ; see ante, p, 75. 

2, Vv. 20—85. The sinner is assdled his life long by the moat terrible 
lorlures, vv. 20—34, hecanse as he wishes to live simply for himself he reaUy 
rebuU agunst God, vv. 25, 26: though therefore ha may have destroyed tbe 
well-being of many men for the sake of the immoderate B-elfaro of his own 
body, VT. 27, 28, all his earthly possessions, which he has amassed with sucb 
v«st, unhappy pains, are nevertheless insecure and injurious, w. 29-33 : how 
foolish therefore is bis wbole life and endeavour when regarded fVam the hor- 
rible and '. The deacriptioa accordingly follows in two lengthy stropbes of seven 



beeauBe he stretched out against God hia hand, 

against the Almighty eetteth himself, 
runneth against Him with proud neck, 

-with the thick boBses of his ehields. 

Though he hath covered his face with fat, 

filled up his loins with fatness, 
and inhabiteth wholly wasted cities, 
houses which are no more habitable, 
which when rebuilt — became ruins; 
still he groweth not rich, his treasure remaineth not, 

and his power doth not extend into the earth; 
still he will not get away from the darknesH, 
— his shoots heat drieth up — 

— he will be put away in the breath of His mouth! 



varies eftch, doting rapidly wllh a brief coDcla^ng word, w. 34, 35. In 
geDerttl thBrsfors wb find here tbe usual cauise of » brave deDunciation auuh as 
would then be delivered agaiiut a aiDuer who had become powBrful and altained 
the posi^on of ■ ruler, and iu the form in which such speeches would perfectly 
suit tbe clrcamstsnces of the eighth or the seventh century ; they suit Job's case 
hare, because he had previously been powerful, like a small prince, yet thought* 
such as ver. 28 must admit of another reference than Job's previonsly limited 
power; at all events the views of the author of the affairs of his own time 
make themselves felt. On -) ira, as to lay hy, ver. 30, comp. iii. 10 ; niv. 1 ; 
XI. iS; tbe second member ver. 20 is only a further delioUiou of the time: 
however long be may live, and in any case only a certain, often brief period 
is reserved for him, ha will he always tortured; see iii. 31. Tbe detailed de- 
scription, vv. 21 — 24, is very graphic: bow the sinner, though iu peace or out- 
ward tranquility, is nevertheless continually wasted, besieged, and stormed by 
a powerful enemy suddenly advancing, being all the time impressed by tbe 
true presentimect, that be will at last not escape tbe danger which is every- 
where in ambush, the divine aword of vengeance; it is then as if, impelled hy 
a ravenous hunger, he strayed wildly about (a figure which is further worked 
ont xviii. IS, 13), Ibis haste being then forcibly described in tbe broken, abrupt 
language (comp. ii. 19; it is accordingly not necessary to read with the LXX 
r;» cnV^, he fleeth, it is Irno, but simply to the foad of the sultuTe, uviii. T, 
to be devoured by the vnllure as carrion, which would be here too strong); 
SC3, § 149 ff, is watched == kept, reserved for V« the sword, uHmely, of God, 
as xii. 29, "Zecb." xiii. T sq.; '<'_^, ver. 23, at his hand, at bis side, lying in 
secret ambush close by, as xviii. 12 A similarly; comp. i. 11; with 2ib comp. 
ProT. vi. 11. And he must be thus tormented, thiu assailed, because tbe fool 
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Let him not trust vanity, the deceived man! 

for vanity will be his exchange: 
before bis day it is passed, 

his palm never becometh green, 
his unripe grapes he caateth pitilessly like the 

flingeth them down, as the olive its bloBBOm 

For the band of the profane is unfruitful, 
fire devoureth the tents of bribery; 



atUekid Gad Himself, rBroll 
TV. as, Se (comp. Ps. taiv. ( 
second strophe begins again, 
tha prolasis ace. g 362 i), i 



% so inaolBnCl; against Him and Bis ordiaances, 
on ver. aafi comp. § 293 o) — But altliDugh (the 
IT. ST, witli somewLat increased cmpbasia, 'S !□ 
g fnr himaelf alone, he may have tortured hosts 



iirisliing cities, in order lo dwell in 
[welling room enoogh for his body, 
of extended ruin rather tban peace- 



f plauts xiv. 9, but is 
livftlent to -OB, comp. 
e may hy aneh cruelty have 



s conveyed by the very 
e might aeem entitled 



, depopulated popalous, fl 
them alotie, as if the fool could aot find 
and preferred to dnell alone in tbe midsl 
fully amongst happy multitudes (eomp. Isa. v, 8[ Hab 
ably not he esplaiued in the sense in which it is n: 
used, in accordance with ita primary signification, i 
the note on ii. 9, ante p. 136) ; although therefore 
gained vast earthly poasessions, they do not nevertbeles 
himself to a mournful end. This pointed antithesis ii 
positioQ of the words and thoughts, ver. 29. It is tr: 
to expect from his pains and anxieties splendid fruit at last: but the tree of 
his labours is from the very beginning not leas inwardly corrupt than out- 
wardly imperilled, his roots do not go down deep into the earth, so that every 
external misfortune becomes to him eitremely dangerous, and be casta off all 
bis bloom and froit unripe before tbe harvest, a mournful example of dis- 
appointed hope! This, as the most expressive figure, pervades tbe entire de- 
scription w. 29—33, mainly ver. 29 8, ver. 30 J, w. 32, 33 (rhm appears to 
signify tliat ichieh Aos been gained, from npj ^ V'"3 jLj to atlaia; "s^li fem. 
as neut., it fulfils itself, goes by, comes lo an end); the figure of an Bichaoge 
is also by no moans far-fetched, ver. 31: be believes, indeed, that in place of 
tbe scornfully rejected integrity he lias made a splendid gain of possessions 
and enjoyments, but let him not trust tha vain exchange! Along with these 
figures that of darkness occurs again from vv, 20 — 24, which he escapea from 
only to get into the breath of the mouth, or the hot wrath-blast, of Qod (iv. 9) 
var. 30 o. e — But a difierect end is in no way poasible ; because the native soil 
of the whole tribe of tbe profane is barren and nufruitfal, upon which no lasting 
fruits cao grow; tha time of ripeness and harvest must be a manifestation of 
corruption and ruin, just as the woman that bss conceived an abortive birth 
m»]' long remain deceived, bat must at last, at tha birth, painfully perceive 



conceiving ein, bearing vanity! 
and their belly ripenetb — deceit! 



is added with grett utaphitit, ■vy. I 
led to Ihe thought and tbe position 



b. JOB. CH, XVI., xvn. 
Job's answer is very far from coming at once to a definite 
refutation of this new manner of speaking on the part of the 
opponents. He is too profoundly depressed by the unexpected 
situation in which he finds himself, and must first of all most 
earnestly summon up all his energies to familiarise himself 
with it. For it is only now that he first discovers that all 
conceivable calamities are arrayed against him: and the com- 
plete change of the friends into cruel persecutors even now for 
the first time comes fully home to him as one of the last of 
the many evil consequences of the mysterious wrath of God, 
who appears to be implacably hostile to him even to death. 
When he compares this excessive measure of calamity with 
the consciousness of his innocence, which has now become so 
clear and strong, the incomprehensibility, indued, the unreason- 
ableness of the proportion, must fill him with infinite pain. 
But he is not less filled with indignation at the victory of the 
opponents which now seems to be complete, who are able to 
draw precisely from this unmerited, extreme suifering of which 
he complains the conclusion, that he is burdened with the 
greatest guilt. Against that conclusion his inmost knowledge 
and purpose convulsively revolt; with marvellously heightened 
energy he demands, beseeches, establishes the necessity of a 
complete acknowledgment, at least after his martyr's death, of 
his innocence by the God who is as yet hidden, and he wrest- 
les with a hero's strength against the abyss of moral de- 
gradation and misrepresentation which is about to open before 
him, against the fear of the eternal destruction of the best 
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part of his being which threatens to get possesaioQ of him. 
He has already, on calm reflection, completely renounced all 
earthly hope, and is on the point of making himself in thought 
quite familiar with the horror of death and the Underworld, 
resigned and patient even to the uttermost, xvi. 20; xvii. 1, 
10 — 16: it is only the doubt lest his innocence, at his death 
unrecognised, should remain after death also for ever under a 
cloud (since among men the idea of the deceased so naturally 
remains in memory as it was when he departed from the 
earth), which causes him still profound disquiet and compels 
him, because be is least able to conceive precisely this most 
horrible thought at the point when he is called upon to con- 
ceive it, to rise up against it with all his powers of indigna- 
tion and rebellion, and to contend with thoughts and reasons 
which can set forth the impossibility of the realisation of that 
which is impossible in God. To God, therefore, as the final 
judge of the dead and the living be must after all again turn, 
in spite of the terrible darkness of the present; indeed, there 
occurs again from ch. xiii. something approaching to an in- 
vocation of God, though certainly in a suppressed form and 
with the resignation of all earthly hope, xvi. 20, 21; xvii. 3, 
since he finds it so difficult to convince himself that God will on 
no account hear him. The first consciousness of the complete 
ruin of all his earthly hopes this side death, and the first in- 
dignant revolt from the thought of an eternal ruin of the soul 
also and of its treasure of innocence, as well as the first up- 
lifting of the aspiring glance into the certainty of an eternal 
recompense beyond death, — these two tremendous antitheses 
form the heart of this highly pathetic speech. In some re- 
spects of style the speech is similar to the previous ones, but 
it prepares a way to a completely new outlook, hope, and 
assurance by means of the final efforts of the most tremendous 
despair, and bringing everything which had gone before to a 
conclusion, enters, still wrestling and in pain, a new and 
kirious territory not without secured results. It also confirms 



Job in his new position, just as the first speech, ch. vi., vii,, 
had in the first advance served this purpose. There is but 
little in the speech against the friends : nothing directly against 
their fearful representations of the ruin of sinners, although 
more closely considered the entire character of Job's speech 
refutes the application of these representations to him; there 
are a few words of bitter scorn at the beginning and in the 
review of the whole at the end against the useless and wrong 
speeches, in order to reply to the reproaches of Eliphaz on 
account of ingratitude, xv. 11, just enough not to fall into mere 
self-inspection, but to show to the opponent the speaker's 
spiritual superiority and to provoke him afresh. Thus after a 
short angrily scornful word of defence against the friends, xvi. 
2—5, first the melancholy absorption in the consideration of 
the misery which had now reached its full measure — in spite 
of all his innocence, xvl. 6 — 17, till, in a sudden revulsion 
against it, the higher consciousness arouses itself with irresist- 
ible force, wrestUng with all its reasons, xvi, 18 — xvii. 9, and 
finally a word against the friends follows, lest they should 
suppose that he is afraid of them, while, on the contrary, it is 
only now that from the position of his higher inward experience 
he can take a full view of the perversity of their extolled 
speeches, xvii. 10 — 16. Four parts therefore, but so that the 
two middle ones are the most important and in antithesis to 
each other, the fourth although prepared for by the third re- 
fers back to the first iu order to complete it. The first two 
bring gloomy despair to its extreme pitch, until at the opening 
of the third resolution and self-consciousness arise and con- 
tinue in considerable strength to the end of the whole speech; 
in the middle these antitheses come into most direct col- 
lision. 



i. 1 And Job answered and said : 
1. 
I have heard many such things, 

diatresBing comforters are ye all! 
ia there an end to the windy ■words? 

or what afflicteth thee that thou replieat? 
/ also should speak like you 

if my soul were in the place of yours; 
should be a wiseacre concerning you — with words, 

and shake over you — my head, 
I should strengthen you — with my mouth, 

the pity of the lips should put a check ! — 



If I will apeak, — no check is put to my grief, 
and if I will forbear — what goeth from me? — 

1. ivi. S — 5. Brief repudiHtion of sucb useless speeches, vbich often 
paisses from deep displeasure into scorn. It is true Ihey propose to administer 
comfort, sad Elipbaz has jasC resentfull; reminded Job of tbis, xv. 11 : but 
(beir perfectly commoD-place tbougbta and arguments are in reality tha vaiuest 
and most useless words, which instead of glviog comfort cause trouble and 
psin, which h&d better at oqco cease, since nobodf really desires such replies 
Bud Job does not at all know what offends Eliphaz particularly and led bim to 
make such merciless speeches, vv. 2, 3. If the point were merely to console a 
sufferer on account of bis helplessoess with useless words and empty condolences 
instead of wilb acts and real sympathy, then be also could (as regards the 
possibility, though uot as regards feeling) easily, if the relation of the parsons 
concerned were reversed, speak just as they do, be mighty wise cancorning 
them— with mere words, with no wisdom beneath them, and shake over them 
full of scornful pity— the head (Ps. uii. 7, 8 ; Isa. iiivii. BS), as if that could 
help at all, strengthen them — with the mouth merely, as if tbe thing required 
for strengthening were not acts, and mere lip-pity could put a check an calamity, 
as if (his could in the least diminish the calamity! vv, i, 6. i's'7li, which 
occurs bera only, ver. i, is most probably, according to this context, equivalent 
to to act ihreiBiltif, taiidi/, from , ■ ^ to ttarn bg ecperMnee, to knom, with 
whicb '^n magician, properly wise man, is coDoected. 

3. ivi. 6^17. Beflection ; Certainly, by loud speaking a healthy man can 
get rid of what oppresses bim, as the friends appear tu find pleasure in this 
way, wliilst the vast pain of Job is not stayed by speaking, and it might tbere- 
tor e BMm that he would da better to remain silent; jut even gupjiDsing bq 



Certainly, now He hath wearied me oat! 

— Thou hast laid waste my whole circle, 
and as a witnees calamity layeth hold on me, 

eicknese riEing ap against me witnesseth to my face! 

Wrath from Him teareth maketh war npoo me, 
He gaasheth upon me with His teeth, 

as mine adversary He whetteth the eyes against m( 
10 they revile me with open mouth, 
with insult smite my checks, 

band themselves together against me: 
to sinners God delivereth me over, 

casteth me into the hands of the wicked! 



were to hold bis peace, wAaC would go from kim of his p»in and CBlamily, 
wbaX nonld be Ukan from him? □othing at kU! accordinglj, whether bo speaks 
or Dot, his deep paiu and illimitable woo remain the same ! var. 6. Thus on 
tliB point of speaking farther, Ihoagh with much inward conflict, he is com- 
pelled, when be reviews his calamitieB geaBrallj, lo say this at least (^l»), 
that Be (God) bas noic exhausted him, driven htm to the utmost distress, bo 
that he scarcely knows how lo hold up in any way! ver. la, eomp. vi. 3. 
And now completely absorbed in the gloomy conlemplatiDQ of all the calimities 
of bis present sitnation. he sketches the terrible picture o( them, bow he suc- 
cumbs to the most violent attack of all possible calamities, vv. 7 S— II, in the 
profoundest homiliation and grief, vv. IS, 16, — ^althougb quite innocent in deed 
and word before God! wliich said thus brtelly at the end, after the long mourn- 
ful description, is emphatic and produces the effect of surprise, ver. IT. The 
description of his sufferings is only completed in four short strophes of three 
verses each. First, that which ia here the most immediate calamity, how God, 
in sendiug his calamities, has also brought upon bim the new one of a com- 
plete desolation of his dwelling-place, which nas visited formerly by so many 
happy sympatheUc friends, hnt now beholds not a single true ftiecd (further 
lix. 13 — 19), and here the discourse ia almost broken off by pain, and agitated 
In tbe highest degree turns lo Ood in direct address, whilst elsewhere He is 
always spoken of in tbe third person, vv. 7 — 17 ; how therefore outward misery 
and wasting sickness, these things which he has least deserved, thus come for- 
ward as witnesses of the divine wrath, both in order lo deceive men who do 
uot know him and also specially to seize upon him even openly and boldly as 
divine punishments against his better knowledge and to conduct hitn to death, 
ver. 8 ; accordingly tn^n calamity must be read instead of ~^n, corresponding 
to vns, Pa, cii. 24, according to vi. S ; xit. 13 also ; the present reading woald 
signify, and Thou (0 Ood) laidtsl hold on me— for a ii-Unest this bieame, bat 
it would be far less suitable, because it is hers an outwardly visible thing, the 



At ease vae I — then He daehed me to ehiven, 

seizing me by the neck, dashed me to shatters, 
set me up for His mark : 
oxound me Hie arrows fall, 

He cleavcth my reins without Bparing, 
poureth to the earth my gall; 
breaketh me, breach upon breach, 
runneth as a warrior against me! 

Sackcloth I aewed upon my skin, 

thrust my horn into the dust; 
burning is my face from weeping, 

upon my eyelids hangeth darkness : — 
although wrong is not in my hands, 

and my prayer also is pure. 



calamity and the aickneas tbaoiselves, which most be iDtrodured as ^itDesses. 
Wben QOiT he coDlemplates both, the hostility of men and his snfierings, as 
tlie coBsequence of the divine anger, it seems to him as if upon the terrible, 
angry attack of a great rareniog beast of prey (comp, arite p. 4, Hos. liii, 7, B), 
now a mnltitude of smaller, abameless, hut not less blood-thirsty beasts of prey 
band themselves against him (comp. ><-<: Isa. xiii. 4), the most cruel men, that 
is, who fall upon the man with mad olitrage nbo has been given into their 
power by the great enemy (just as the smaller, cowardly, shameless animals 
collect in troops around the prey of a great and nobler heast of prey), tt. 
9— 11,— Second, the attack was the more terrible that Job was as innocent 
living quite without aniiety and had reason not to espect anything of a hostile 
uatare, when an overpowerin); enemy, suddenly arriving, dashed him to pieces 
with an irresisijble hand, and, as if it wo 
even cruelly cast repeatedly his arrows st him as his mark, ) 
and more deeply sud mortally wounding him (comp. vi, 4 { 3 
plained by the ancient translators as missiles), indeed, as if h 
like a warrior storming him, slowly bat surely breaks In the walls of his bndy, 
and must soon force his way completely into the shattered, desolated fortress 
(a figure farther worked out lii. 12) vv. 13—14. Then the noble, dignified 
hero mnst surely succumb in stiame and sorrow, fii a close, prickly mourniog- 

honoored bead, in hnmiliatlon in the dust (after ii. 8, 13), most painfully over- 
whelmed by sorrow and almost blinded by incessant weeping, w. 13, IE, with 
which the description refers bock to the commencement Ter. 7 a- 



ough to hurl him daw 
s correctly e 



earth, corer not my blood, 

and let there be no place for my cry! — 
And noT aleo, behold in heaven is my witness, 

and my testifier in the heights! 
Uy Mends are my scomers only : 

nnto God mine eye sheddeth tears, 
that He would accord justice to the man before God, 

and justify the man against his friend! — 
Por a few years wilt come, 

the path with no return I shall go; 



3. IT). IS — iTii. 9. ScftTCelj hu be bnmgbt Itia troth of his innocenee, 
ver. IT, into conjonctioD vicb the tcrribte pictare of his safferiugi, the rarther 
pntansDce of which coBrsa of reflectioo mnat logically lead to the hetief of the 
fiDii denial of his innocence, when he starts bsck with horror from Ihis thought: 
ha is in the greatest itlariD, but in the midsl of his greste&t distress is suddenly 
made conscioas of a power within which be had hitherto not suspected ; by ui 
unlocked for inspiration he flaea to the diametrically apposite thought; in the 
wildest pain he agonises lu become conscious of the certainty and the bases of 
the impossibility of the true ruin of innocence in physical death; despairing of 
all earthly hopes, he gains all the more strength by means of the eternal God 
and the inward, ineradicable energy of his good couscieuce. At the beginning 
this sudden apposite thought comes into violent and direct colhsion with the 
previous despair, in that the new thought breaks forth with all the force of new 
life, TV. 18—21, until, precisely by the backward glance of despair at the brief 
period which is yet resarred for life and suifeting, a moderation of tlie anti- 
theaia is commenced hut is rendered vain by a glance at the friends, vv. 2S 
— ivii, 2 : so that in spite of all terrible reSectiona, a sad, supplicating glance 
of hope to God is all that remains, iiTii. ^—9. Thus this portion of the 
speech, which amid the wildest agitation seeks and with difficiilt; duds repose, 
falls into two strophes, of aeven versea each. 

ivi. 18— Jtvii. a. If he must, as now seems inevitable, die for no fault of 
bis own, ha muat also baldly exclaim, Earth, caver not my innocently abed 
Hood, bat lot it openly lie there, unabsorbed and onremoved, as a witness 
(martyrram) of the innocent victim, juat as according to the bolief of antiquity 
no rain or dew which fell upon the blood-atains of a man who had been Un- 
justly slain would wash them away or change the horrible appearance of the 
place by covering it with smiling verdure; and let there be no place /or my 
cry, but being by nothing detained and weakened, let it sound through the 
whole world and rise aloud even to the furtheat heavens, as the last cry for 
halp of inch an one is restrained at first by the distraction and 



1 

I 



my spirit is destroyed, my day extinct, 

graves are mine: 
would that mockery were not practiBed with, me, 

and that mine eye toot not offence at their provocatioi 



enter a pledge, be Thot 
who is he that would p 



surety for me with Thyself, 
idge himself for my hand? — 



19 Cskea from tt 



1, comp. I 



casioced hy the tbirst Tot revenge. Thesi 

ancient sacred duly of blood veugaance (Gen. iv. 10, 11, 

i. 31); but llic circumstBDces in wbich the desin 

here ocears, are quite different from those which nere previously common amongst 

he believes, by God, maintains as he is evidently nsar to doth his innocence 
against botli Ood and men. But if he will still entertain hope beyond death, 
he mast flee to the hidden 6od of the future and refer to Him as the only 
witness (allbongb from unknown caases He does not at present show Himself) ; 
therefore already more calmly, ver. 19: also now still, when I am wholly be- 
trayed by men and by the external, visible God (ver. Bl), and lost, I say, 
there in heaven invisible ia my mitnesi and testier! Sy friends, instead of 
being my tme comforters and mediators, are only my $corner>: from tbem there 
ia nothing to hope, therefore to Sod I call with Keeping ejrei, that Be, ace. 
ver. 18, at least after my death may appear and at the same time hold a two- 
fold Judgment, first, Mcarding Justice to the man before Ood, declaring, that is, 
that the weak and now deceased man Job was just before God though ba was 
regarded as guilty, and, secondly, which then follows of itself, judging the son 
of man Job against his persecuting /i-tmJ; accordingly the coDStrnctiou of n 



aried. 

even before death, whilst here Job is ri 
convicUon of his innocence, ver. 20.— Afl 

glance at the present and the short spact 
to him. As one who is inwardly already . 
ffravet, ho must, although perhaps after < 



the 



itually (Umiled xlii. 7, 
olved to let life go bat not 
r such violent agitation, a cer 
1, even by means of the despaii 
of life which seems still to reic 
impletely destroyed, belonging io 
te years (since the Elephanliasi: 



ainly and early enough resign the presen 
gladly do it, having made up his miad to this last act of ea 
if only the deceptive mockery (liii. 9) of the friends did not surr 
here used to express a desire, / only— not, ace. g 3S9 £) 



life, and would 
thly resigHBlian, 
uDd him (K^ DK, 
if only I; 



eye were not offended at their incessant cruel profocativn I Thus these brief 
trorda, which are nttered as in broken sighs, are clear, vv. 2S — ivii. 2; and 
]\r;, ver. 2, can here be moat correctly understood in the sense of to rebel 
agaiait, as its construction with "? in this sense is not impossible. 
ivil. 3 — 9, Therefore, since he cannot bear to think of dying in this terrible 



m. 



b.— Ch. I 



, IVii. 



Their heart haat Thou hidden from understanding ; 

therefore there is no improvement! 
5 to the lot even friends are betrayed, 

-whilet the eyea of his sons fail; 
and I am set ae a hyword of the people, 

an open abomination mast I hecome, 

uDcertiuDty, luid of having his incoceiice for ever u are cognised, indeed, B9 it 
iieems to be a divine concern that snch things sbould not happen, he ib aita 
nil once more impelled to turn with mournful supplication to Ood. Be asks, 
since there is ab»o1nte1y do one amongst men who will take his part io his 
lust momenta, as s friend aod guarantor giving a promise and deposing a pledge 
with regard to his innocence to be revenged after his death, that God Himself 
instead of men ma; become a saret; for him, give him the pledge irilh the 
baud fHandichlag) and depose a pledge, wore it merely one siagle clear word 
from heaven, a small and eaaily given sign, which could the more easily be 
given by Him as in this case the surety and the persecnfor of the sufferer are 
one and the same person, He would, therefore, only have to declare, that though 
He continued the cnlamitiBs and the wrath to the utmost destruction, yet in the 
fulure, aftor Job'a death, He would certunly vindicate bis innocence ! vv. 3 >). 
Thus the contemplation, getting again absorbed in the troubles of the present, 
endeavours to become fully convinced of that which the inspired glance up- 
wards had just before, ivi. 18, 19, demanded as necessary in its agonibicg 
desire. Yet in that this entirely new outlook and higher demand does not as 
yet remain sufficiently steadfast, particularly as soon as the glance is again 
turned to the terrors and the whole confusion of the present, that inspiralioD also 
tends more and more to decline, and the previous despair, xvi. T — 17, almost 
threatens completely to return when he once more brings the behaviour of bis 
friends into eluse comparison with all bis sufferings. At first, ver. 4, be con- 
tinues, more in the previous melanchoiy tone, to explain how be is compellsd 
to utter that wish to God, because God bos in fact lo complfUly darhened tbe 
mind of bis friends atjd deprived them of perception [xvi. 9—11), that no im- 
provement <) and no success in his mailer is to be expected from them. But 
then a general review of his hard lot forces itself upon him, primarily with 
reference to bis friends : to the lot, that the lot may bs cast over them aa over 
prisoners, one tells of or betraya (tbe third pera, sing., tv. 5, 6, tike iv. 3, 



^ Oomp. ^ntiquitiei qf Israel p. 181 (p. !il). 

« OB^'ir from Hitbpael, formed aco. § 161 c, and aftar the sense of 11 
figure Roa. xi. T. TJiia is at all events the most probable eiplanation : tl 
supposition is also possible, that the word is thus vocalised, ace. g 81 a, f 
na'?'^fj thtTefore vnlt Thou not eaute them to triumph f but Job by no mea 
foraaass in this coimeotion the defeat of bis friends so diatinctljr. 



] that for grief mine eye ia quenched, 
and my limbs are all like a shadow. 

The upright are amazed at this, 

the pure rouseth himself against the profane: 

yet the righteous holdeth fast hia way, 
ho of pure hands will only wax stronger! 



10 But all of you may return! come now, 

and I do not find among you one wise man! 

used {ndeBnitely ace. % 294 i, alChoagh ^m the underlpng meaaing the real 
persona intended, hut iDlentiODHllj left uDnamed, are plain Eiiougli, namely ver. E 
men, var. 6 God) /riends who are persecuted by omel power, instead of granting 
protection to them in their misery belrayinE them to their peraocntor, and with- 
out any further compassion, whilst tbe children, still minors, of the persecuted 
and betrayed man languish and perish without the unhappy father: thns Job 
now, together with his children that have not yet grown up, over whoso lot 
he had previously lamented, ziv. SI, seems to himself to have been faithlessly 
misunderstood and betrayed by the friends, as he had previously vi. S7 fore- 
seen that it would come to this ; and because In the end be means himself by 
the fsithleasly belrayfld friends, the plur, D'J" then iusensibly changes in the 
foUowing member in the case of 1-?= into the sing. ; -rJi etc. is a circum- 
stantial clause, % 311 a. The further calamity is God's matter, who alone can 
make him by such immense sniTerings an object of tbe mockery of people 
generally, in that now far and wide in the earth his history and his name he- 
come an evil proverb, and many do not scruple to eipress their disgust openly 
and actively to his face, as is further eiplaiued ixx. 9 sq. ; as also the ultimate 
consequence of all that is for him a complete exhaustion of all the energies of 
his body, ver. 7. — Hat terrible as all this may be, paiticnlarly as an evil ex- 
ample for tbe small number of the faitbfol, who are amazed, or even made 
violently indignant, at such endless punishments of an innocent man, after all 
tbe truly innocent will by all sucb hindrances and terrors find bis inward strength 
only intensified and increased, because a latent infinite capacity within him has 
thereby been aroused and called into activity ! Thus Job here, vv. S, 9, shakes 
himself free in time from complete despair, just when it threatened again to 
overpower him : the great pregnant utterance, ver. 9, is itself tbe fruit of that 
outbarat of inspiration xvi. 19; we get a profound glance into this great soul 
with its conflicts and possible victories, and feel that it is hardly possible that 
it should wholly perish after it has been made conscious of its own infinite 
itrengtbl In ver. 8, however, there is a clear reflection of the prevailing tone 
of feeling of the author's contemporaries, see ante p, TG. 

i. xvii. 10— le. Thus having become more collected and calmer even 
under the worst circumstances, he might close the speech. Bat still feels at 



My days have gone by, 

my plans are broken off, 

they the bands of my heart; 
nevertheloBB night they make into day, 

light is nearer than the plain darkness! 
If I hope for the TJndenvorld as my house, 

if in the darkness I spread out my couch, 
if to corruption I exclaim "my father thou", 

"mother, sister" to putrefaction: 
then, where is my hope? 

and my hope — who will behold it? 



the dose strong enough to mske this speech the answer to an entirely new 
position ot his antagonists; and precisely from this newly gained higher tnlin 
uid perception of the complete hopelessness of earthly life, he reviews tlie ah- 
solute perversity of aU tiia earlier and later speeches of the friends nnder a 
brighter light than ever before, since under certain requirements they desired 
to hold ont to him hopes where so far as men could can see the direct opposite 
might be easily discerned, t. 8—27 ; viii. £1, 22 ; li. 15—20, Rnd as Eliphaz had 
at last, iv. 11, reproached him with having neglected such words of hope, and 
had based further and worse reproaches upon this one, he is here at the end unable, 
without intending to deal with the latter, to leave the first reproach npon which 
tbe later ones are based without somewhat closer consideration. If he is com- 
pelled in this respect to give prominence to the complete destruction of all his 
earthly hopes, this addition to his speech changes involnntBrily into a severe 
word of censure against the friends, who are ahoat to base new and worse re- 
proaches upon a groundless one; and this closing word of righteous displeasure 
with such friends, spoken with the higher courage which has been gathered in 
the course of the speech, serves to supply what was wanting in the word of 
displeasure which was loo briefly uttered at the beginning, svi. 2 — 5 ; only that 
thus at last, as the picture of this hopelessness is dwelt upon, once more a 
touch of dark despair is introdnced, and this speech also closes with the sam* 
dark outlook beyond death like all the earlier ones, as if Job felt urged thu 
to confirm once more all his earlier speeches. Like the whole speecli, this con- 
clusion is also in the highest degree agitated. First, lest he should seem to he 
flagging in opposition to the friends, since in the main portions of this speech 
he has really pnrsued his own reflections only, tbe stinging challenge to speak 
as foolishly again in the future if they like, he will only afresh behold Iheir 
ignorancol ver. 10. The proof of this more briefly vv. 11, 18: whilst his life 
is already as good as past, his dearest plans and schemes with regard to it, to 
which his heart was formerly so flrmty attached, hare been violently broken 
off by death, so surely close at hand, they reverse everything and promise 
happy prospects, as if they meant to change the plainest darkness, in wh tdi 



—into the bars of the Underworld it goeth down, 
if also-upon the dust there ie rest! 

be already finds bimseir, in to brigbt, JDjous dajf- And fartber the sam« proof, 
¥T. 13 — 16 : if he reposes all his hope us yet simply — upon the Underworld as 
the nltimsle resting-place after such long tormenting sufTeriogs, and, difficuU as 
that may have been to him, seeks to make tumself quite at home and familiar 
with the things of the Underworld (with ver. U comp, Proy. vii. i), where in 
tbat case h his earthly liope of which tliess friends have no much to say? (tJie 
— ^ before ":<< is illative, g 353 a) and what wise man will perceive it even in 
the distance ?— No, into the bars of the Underworld (for it has gates) will my 
bope go down to remain shut up there for ever — if at the same time as this 
descent Job bimaetf at last linds rest in the grave I for on the earth he remains 
without it. This is the last melaneboly ending of this kind, but it is at the 
same time only as a Gaal most painful couclnsiou, as it were a sigh con- 
vulsively bronght to a close. 

^2. BILDAD AND JOB. 
a. BILDAD. CH. xvnr. 
Almost without intending it, Job has juat now, in the firat 
speech of the second advance (as above in the first speech of 
the first advance, ch. vi,, vii.), spoken severely against the 
friends, comparing them, in the spasms of the pain which they 
more and more aggravate, with the profane and fools, xvi. 10, 
11; xvii. 4, 5, 10—16; for too much of the violence agaiuat the 
friends, which first broke out ch. xii., xiii., was reechoed here 
from the end of the previous advance. By this Bildad ac- 
cordingly is deeply offended, and he finds in the terrible rash- 
ness and agonising despair of Job, which he fails to under- 
stand, the madness of a bad conscience, which while it turns in 
frantic rage against everything in the world after all only reacts 
to its own destruction. After a brief, bitter introduction, vv. 
2 — 4, he passes, therefore, at once to the general truth, that 



I SjnnM, ver. lie, is in tliis 
figure of breaking-oET, plainly equivalent 
OBsmacb as li']^ and "^^^ are originally re 

III. S7, and rvin xiii. 2: ttst has everj 

in the sing. only. 



s required to complete the 

■ more briefly '^^ a bond. 
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the wicked man, however much he may resist, goes down in 
an exceedingly horrible, endless destruction, without any hope 
of a happy future even in the case of his descendants; which 
is here intentionally insisted upon vv. 5 — 21, as Job in his 
speech pointed to the future. But eloquently as he seeks to 
expound this thought and correctly as it is here, apart from 
its application, worked out with telling effect, the commencing 
helplessness of Job's opponents is betrayed by the simple fact, 
that Bildad is able to do scarcely anything more than bring 
forward this general truth. 



xviii. I Then anewered £ildad the Shuite and said: 

How long yet will ye give chase — after words? 

have but understanding, and afterwards let ub speak 
Wherefore are we counted as cattle, 

are impure even in your eyes? — 
Thou that teareth himaelf in his auger: 

for thy sake then shall the earth be forsaken, 
and a rock move from its place? 



I 



Vv. a — 4. ThB word 'SSp, vor. S, which occurs hare only, is as reiards 
its more definite force somenhat obscure, but most probabi; signifies, as derired 
from i jn ■ * (W'ijHi. Aeg. p. 9, G and elsewhere) wisirumenii t^ the Qkaae; ss 
venari, aucupari twrSa. The- commencement therefore is like viii. 2: (ust «s il 
may generally be remarked, that the poet likes to make the same persons appear 
with some uniformity in different speeches, as far m the connectian permils. 
Inasmuch as it seems to Bildad as if in his eitreme despair, Job was simply 
hunting for words in order to find somelhiog to say, be requires, previous to 
any further discourse, understanding on the part of the opponent, who qnite 
ineompreheDsibly so far forgets himself, that he can speak of liim and his 
Ariends as base, impure men (be the impure thus describe them the pare!>): 
in connection wherewilb Bildad on his part cannot sufficiently eipress his con- 
tempt, as if he were determined at first not even to address Job iodividually 
at all, bnt only him and the like of him, the company of the impure (iv. 31]: 



■ Tliere is no reason whatever to give to IJ'OBJ the merely tonjectnnl 
signification, vyc are jAut up, stupid, foolish, which would here be mach too wuk 
and generally inappropriate. 



I 



HeverthelesB the light of the wicked ■will go out, 

and the brightness of hia fire will not shine; 
the light is darkened in. his tent, 

hia lamp over him goeth out! 
hJB Btrong steps are straitened, 

HO that hia own counsel oastoth him down : 
for into the net his feet urge him, 

and over network he walketh, 
a Bnare seizoth fast the heel, 

nooses seize hold upon him, 
in the ground his toil is hidden, 

hia trap upon the way ; 
round about mortal terrors confound him, 

and scare him wherever he goeth. 



OS than in reality the contention with Job tends gTBdnolly to SBSome a more 
general character and to become the straggle between two sections of the whole 
hniDBn race. — Tet (to bring the attack closer home to Job), does this madmikii 
who complained ivt. 9 that God's wrath tore hiiD, bat who, on the contrary, 
aufficienllj betrays bis onn bad conscience bj tearing himself in his anger, 
then reall<r demand that on his account, i.e., however, that bis will may ba 
done and he ma; be justified thoagh he is absolutel; wrong, the earth may be 
desolated (since really if God Bimaelf abonlcl, according to the desire of this 
madman, pervert J astice, order, and peace, accordingly the blessings of the happy 
occupation of the earth could not subsist), and also that which is firmest, the 
dirine order of the world, should be removed from its place {liv. 18)? O, the 
Tool, who simply from his own perversity and confused ideas rebels against the 
everlafting order of the universe! 

Vt. G — SI. Bat however mach he umj rebel against it, nevertheless (Bi 
as Fs. cuiz. 2, see g 351a) tbe eternal divine order with regard to the destruc- 
tion of every sinner will remain anchatiged, as Bildad now, like Eliphaz xv. 
3D — 35, describes it in two long strophes of seven verses each, with half a 
one as the conclusion. The light of the wicked goes out as suddenly and as 
horribly as when the lamp which is fastened at tbe top of the tent of the 
traveller suddenly goes oat at midnight in tbe midst of the horrible wilderness, 
xiii, 3 : so that he with all his belongings conies into tbe darkness of death, 
DO more relieved by a ray of divine mercy ! Upon tbe basis of this thought 
and figure, vv. 5, 6, there is first, vv. 7 — 11, the manner in which the suddon 
overthrow of such a sinner of itself takes place further expanded, how the 
powerful sinner, who was just before advancing with anch strong proud strides, 
■ binself suddenly as striutened and everywhere as insecure as if be walked 



FamiBhed his etrength then becometh, 

calamity standetli always at las eiie; 
he devoureth the membere of his skin, 

devoureth his members, he the firatbom. of death ! 
from his tent confidence is torn from him, 

and to the king of terrors it marcheth him. — 
that which is no more his dwelleth in his tent, 

npon his pasture brimstone is scattered ; 
beneath hia roots dry up, 

and above hia branch withereth: 
hia remembrance hath perished from the earth, 

and there is no name to him in the wide field, 
he is hunted from light into darkness, 

and from the round earth he is chased. 



upon innamerable secret ceM aod traps of nil kinds, itiasmucli as tba destruc- 
lira conoEcl of his own heart must thus cast him doWD and avcrywhere isad 
him to hia death. The construction Tur. S a is eiacU; like Judg. v. 15, comp. 
below sss. IB; the V; with p"'nn, yer. 9, eipreases the overwhelming natnra 
of the grasp, from which he cannot defend himself; ys^ as Hab. iii. 14. I'^l-^ 



It, also 
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powerful figures, namely, how he is at last driven by this terror and helpless- 
ness to such great iiiadneES and rage, that like a famished vagabond ho devours 
his own arm (laa. ii. 19 [A. V. 20j), he the first-horn of death, who before all 
others belongs to death and deserves it (formed after the simpler phrase 1 Sam. 
XX. 31), and who precisely at tba time of danger is so far from fiDding pro- 
tection and cunfidence in his owii house (tent) Chat it caotetb him ont as a 
stranger and, just as a criminal is solemnly led Co tbe place of eiecution, it 
caoseth him to march to the dark king of terrors (ie., to Abaddon, Ebt. ii. 11, 
01 the Hindoo Jamas) aud not to t!ie celestial king; as regards the fem. 
■"^ST see § nid. But it is further, w. 15—18, equally important that after 
this his terrible overthrow his family also perishes for ever, branded by divine 
retribution, desolate and forsaken, a liorribly warning eiample for all the world, 
as Sodom once was (to which the word hrimttone, ver. 15, alludes, Bftor Oen. 
sii, 2tj Ps. li. 6) : so that he becomes like a tree which is wholly dried up from 
root to branch, ver. 16, cump. viii. 16 — IB; Amos ii. 9, and his name, onco so 



Snds nowhcri 



espeeC, 



r he s 



lighC again he is immediately chased away into hia deserved darkness, 
n, 18. Va=P, ver. 15, belongs probably as neut. to 'h '\mi which has 
force of the subject of the clause, ace. g 294 a. — The short closing strophe 
e more, ver. 19, insists on what had been so emphacicallj said at the end 
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OfFBpring and offshoot he laoketh amoDg his people, 

no fugitive is in his hamlets. 
At his day they of the west are amazed, 

them of the east horror eeizeth. — 
Only this are the dwellings of the sinner, 

this the place of him that knoweth not Ood! 



of the second stropbe, in ordBr by s backward reference, vcr. 20, once more to 
ponrtray with a. new figure the terrible character of the day, i.e., the day of 
pnuishiaeat which U becoming cotorioiis, of such a maa, as it had been de- 
Bcribed at greater length vv. II — 14, and thus to close the wbole speech by a 
reference to the heginning, ver, 21. f^sprmg and ofihoot, ver. IH, are ap- 
prDiImate renderings of the msouance of 1'3 and ''r,'., i.e., descendants of all 
kinds, after an old proverb j it naed hardly be remarked tliat thoit from West 
and East, ver. 20, comp. vv. IT, IS, means the inhabitants of the whole earth. 



H b. JOB. CH. XIX, 

f If the last speech of Job's was pervaded by 
prayer for at least a pledge of the future acknowledgment of 
his innocence, xvii. 3, he now sees by its uselessness even this 
last atom of earthly hope and this most modest desire frustrated. 
It is now, therefore, that for the first time he feels himself totally 
deceived with regard to all his past ideas and hopes of God 
and divine righteousness. The God of the present, as he had 
hitherto with the rest of the world regarded Him as the true 
one, has been for him destroyed beyond recovery, and thereby 
he finds himself cast into an abyss of despair and helplessness 
which could not be deeper, so that the profouudest lamentation 
which was commenced svi, 7—16, here vv. 7 — 20, reaches the 
most extreme point possible in the contention. But all the 
time he sees the attacks of the friends most unsparingly con- 
tinued, indeed, carried to a pitch of rage which can hardly be 
worse; and this precisely with regard to the question of the 
divine righteousness. But on this question, according to his 
present opinion, they as well as himself and the rest of the 
world have been so greatly mistaken, only that he alone, but 
K|t they, ia in a position by his most personal and irrefutable 
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experiences in the first instance to perceive and to confess this 
error, indeed, is compelled even by the past results of the 
discussion of his case to do this. He now stands therefore 
between two fires, either of which burns him more severely 
than the other if he comes nearer to it: injustice, the most 
cruel and worst conceivable, he meets with from his friends, 
and he believes that he likewise, and in the same highest 
matter, the matter of his innocence and his life, meets with it 
from God. It is here that he first finds the last conceivable 
extremity of suffering and an inexpressible torture, which could 
not in this life he worse for a good man and more likely tai 
lead him into temptation. 

As the suffering is at this stage the most extreme col 
ceivable and the torture the most full of temptation, we cannot 
be surprised that the wildest storm of diametrically opposite 
feelings, temptations, and resolutions now sweeps over the 
struggling hero, lashing him from one extreme to the other, 
and causing him to attempt most impossible things, to wish 
and think what had never been wished or thought, to behold 
and hope for what had never been beheld or hoped for. 
Placed between two angry mortal enemies, to whom shall he 
turn in this hour, whom shall he supplicate, as one already 
seized by the angel of death, for compassion ? Here confronts 
him a strange Being, whom he had hitherto looked upon as 
the true, just God, and revered above everything, and who has 
now so completely disappointed all his hopes; there confront 
him men who were once his best friends. he himself is also 
a man, and ought not man to take pity on man? and does 
not the deepest misery urge even the open enemy to plead 
for protection ? or does the enemy who is thus supplicated by 
his humbled enemy reject his last most agonising pleas for 
life? Thus after some desponding words of displeasure at the 
want of feeling of the friends, vv. 2, 3, the thought flashes 
through his tortured soul, whether in his profoundest grief on 
account of God's dealings with him he may i 
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excite the human pity of his enemies to sympathise with him 
in a lot darker and more cruel than ever man had borne? 
And, see, he ia at this moment prepared to attempt this, over- 
comes his natural indignation at the past conduct of the friends, 
and prays for their compassion. He accordingly confesses to 
them without reserve the error in which he had hitherto been 
regarding God, places before them his bitterest complaint 
against Him openly with the most agonising pain, and closes, 
like one persecuted to death, with the most heart-rending plea 
for pity and protection against bis persecutor, vv. 4—22. In- 
deed, the grievous inequality of the relations subsisting between 
himself and God, appears to be a calamity which concerns 
all mankind, and Job is brought by it in the greatest depth 
of his troubles simply back to the same complaint with which 
he formerly began, ch. iii. 

But in vain docs he attempt this also under most violent 
emotion; in vain does he humble himself before men to sup- 
plicate help from them: they are too immovable and blinded 
to comprehend this despairing agony of innocence and to take 
pity on the pains of this most miserable of men. Accordingly 
in the end there remains nothing for him but to resign even 
this last attempt to get comfort and help, and once more to 
seek salvation alone from the future and the eternal God. 
Slowly, like one feeling for the right way, he turns from the 
most unhelpful of men to the highest God, until at last the 
full certainty dawns upon his soul, that it is the eternal, true 
God who is also the one deliverer of innocence, and that the 
indestructible spirit will after the death of the body behold 
the divine revelation in infinite joy, whereby he finds unex- 
pectedly the proper weapons against the terrible threats of the 
friends who have wholly lost all compassion, vv. 23 — 29, So 
that he who appeared at the beginning of the speech wholly 
lost and in despair, yea, humiliated himself so far as to make 
humble entreaties to mean and remorseless enemies, is at the 
st time filled with the enthusiasm of the most 



assured and happy bope; while he holds fast simply to this 
hope he is able to rise against his enemies with the most 
triumphaot courage and the most righteous threat; and whilst 
in the first advance he deferred the necessary attack upon 
them until the last speech, in this case he inflicts a mortal 
wound upon them as early as the close of the second, though 
this was not at all his intention when he began it. 

Thus this profoundly pathetic speech combines the lowest 
human humiliation and the highest divine exaltation, the ut- 
most despair and the most enthusiastic hope and most en- 
raptured certainty. It occupies not only the highest central 
point of the contention and of the action of the whole drama, 
but it also effects the first real and decisive change in favour 
of Job : because it is in it that the two most pointed issues of 
all Job's thoughts and aims— the unbelief which springs from 
the old superstition and the genuine, higher faith which has 
to be produced — come into such sharp and effective contact 
that this higher faith is called forth from non-existence with 
irresistible might, and is afterwards, although without recon- 
ciliation with its antithesis, maintained, gradually gains greater 
victories, and finally remains alone triumphant. At this point 
Job would either have to perish wholly, or the pure truth 
must at last rise brightly and powerfully before him in the 
sharpest conflict with its opposites. But it is only in a soul 
like that of Job's, which remains in such pure innocence faith- 
ful to the uttermost, that the fire of truth at last springs forth 
with overwhelming force and far-sbining brightness from the 
strongest friction of all past principles and counter-principles. 
For the sparks of the eternal hope that is raised above all 
time and vicissitudes of time, which at first faintly glimmered, 
ch. xiv., then sprang forth more brightly, ch. xvi., xvii,, here 
burst into a clear fire, warming and sustaining the man who 
would otherwise have now perished in the ancient superstition 
and in the dark abyss of unbelief. Accordingly this speech 
consists of two parts only, the beginuing and end of whicl 



diametrically opposed, as if at the beginning in the violent 
storm Job had not fully known whither he should turn the 
helm at the end, until an unexpected wind, which nevertheless 
came at the right moment as already prepared for, drives 
him into the right haven. Moreover, these two parts (and this 
is the first time that an answer of Job's consists of merely 
two parts) are externally quite unequal: for the marvellous 
weight of the thought of the second part far outweighs any 
outward size. 

xix. 1 And Job answered and said : 



How long will ye grieve my soul, 

and crush me completely with words? 
ten times already ye make me ashamed, 

ye are without blushing unfeeling towards i 

1. Tv. 3 — 22. The extreme agitation wtiich prevails in the first port, is 
Rlao rsflected clearly io the rapid variations and great iDequality of the stropbea. 
At first, in the somewhat difficult and as it were tentative beginning, two 
strophes, qaile short, of two verses each; then the complaint, growing sometrhat 
calmer, is poured forth in two loneer strophes of seven verses each, antil B 
third, which hus oalj just bean begun, is rapidly (ioished 

rrupled by unco ntroUa hie sobs, and in greatest agitation the disc 
with ii similarly short strophe of two verses to the two strophes at the begin- 
jiing. — The first word, vv. 2, 3, is in this case already somewhat more subdued, 
■s if the speaker did not yet realise his latent intense agitation. Aikamcd, 
ver. 3, by the most painful reproaches, which a man mnst blush to 
■^n is moat probably, according to this conteit, equivalent to ioipiid 
feeling. Id be compared therefore with - f ~. . nor can the word be o 
understood Isa. iii. 9.'— The transition is formed by vv. i, 6. What does it 
avail lo atlaclc (he friends, inasmuch as he has himself in his tornaer faith in 
the divine righteousuess and in God's appearance for judgment been fuadauient- 
xUy in error, and the rage of the friends has after all some eicase in this 
very failure of God lo appear ; they may really believe thai Qod will not ap- 
pear because of Job's sins. Wonld it tiot tbcrcfore be possible if, now Ihal he 
is completely disappointed as regards Qod, he should declare his whole 
to the friends and how in reality his complaint wis not against them bat against 
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And tmly too I have erred, 

well kaovn to me is my error! 
Or — will ye then really disdain me, 

and reproach me — with my disgrace? 

Know then that God hath wronged me, 

and cast over me His net round about! 
Lo, of wrong I cry oat — without being heard, 

cry for help — there ia no judgment! 
My path He hath hedged up — impassably, 

placeth darkness upon my footways; 
of my glory hath He stripped me, 

taken away the crown of my head, 
He puUetb me down round about — and I depart, 

plucketh up hke a tree my hope. 



God, that tbey might theii show conipusion iDstead a( such severitf to 
inaoceat gaffaier? This reflectiOD is implied in ver. 4 ; and based upon this 
honest confession, that he had hitharto been in error K3 to his hops of righl- 
consness and judgment on God's part, he immediately adds in ■ friendl; con- 
(ideiitiBl tone, Ter, S, or (bk) mm ye rtaZly (aa bu bitberto bein the case, yet 
be woald like to think not deliberntel;) aet granny agaiait me, as diahonoDr- 
abte. base men treat me scomfull; simply because I suffer severely from an 
irresistible parsecutor, and Teproach me tcith my ihame which 1 must, although 
iuQOcent, endure from ibis cruel persecutor, as if I bad deserved it? Perhaps they 
do Dot know mho is intended by this cruel persecutor, against vbom be will noir, 
RS a. supplicating client of antiquity, entreat their help, bowing down before 
Ihem, embracing Ib^ir knees in snpplicB,tian? If they do not know, Iben he 
will tell them: it is God Himself !— Therewith the complaint agunst Qad begins, 
bow He has foisted him. i.e.. treated him wrongly and unjustly, and cast Jlii 
net over him round about, so tbat he cannot escape from the calami 
wrongs which he has to endure (iii. 23; liii. 27), and how, though repeal 
entreated by the persecuted man to grant him justice. He bas nevecthelesa 
fused to grant it, vv. 6, 7. From this commencement the complaint 
continued furlher, iu order, in the first instance as far as the end of the flrrt' 
strophe, to describe his innumerable sufferings generally with a few great tailing 
strokes, vv. 8 — IS : namely, the oppressive feeling of darkness and hindrances 
on all hands, in that he sees neither way nor light that be may escape from 
the vortex in which he is nnw caught, ver. S after the figure which was com- 
menced ver, 6 6; then, vv. 9, 10, how he feels bis outward dignity (ivi. 15 i 
nil. B; Gen. izlii. 6] as well as all bis earthly hope (liv, 20) completely des- 
troyed, aa if a great, splendid tree were totally sbattered; yea, how, 
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nnd caaBOth His 'wrath to bum against me, 

counteth mc like His true onemies: 
altogether His troops come, 

aud cast up their way against me, 
encamp round about my tent. 

My brethren hath He removed far from me, 

and miue acquaintances — they are only strangers to me 
my kin ef oik fail, 

familiar friends have forgotten me; 
dependents in my house and maids deem me a stranger, 

an alien am I in their eyes, 
to my man-servant I call — without getting an answer, 

with mine own month must I entreat him ; 



the worst with one figure, as it were a whole army of pains and calamitiea, 
aroused and conducted bj the dirinc wrath, charge against him to talie his 
fortress, tv, 11, IS, comp. vii. SO; i. 17; xiii. 24; ivi. 9— U.— Stiil, amongst 
all the iuoumerablo paius and woes which beset him, there is one especially 
which ha feels most deeply precisely at this time, and describes theroforo with 
greatest sadness in the coarse of the vrhols of the second strophe; namely, the 
woe of haTing to bear the unfaithfulness, the contempt, and the reviling of all 
men, from his relatives, ver. 13a, ver. 11a, as well as from the dearest ac- 
qa^ntanoea, ver. 13 i, ver. lib, who were formerly in the habit of visiting him 
with affection and respect (ilii, 11, V^ti, inasmneb as ^? can be used of the 
person who is about anyone with affection aud kindly services); then vv. IB, 
16, from tbe more subordinate people, dependant clients, maids, and man-ser- 
vants, vrho formerly attended to every sign of their lord, but now flee from 
him and evea refuse to answer bim as he entreats them mournfully on account 
of a physical necesstly; lastly, even from his wife and the children of his body, 
who fleo from his stinking breath, ver. 17, just as also all the other children 
ridicule iiim, t,/., when ho tries to rise but is not strong enough to do so, and 
precisely his dearest and most familiar friends also have now all the more 
toruBd against him, vv. 18, 19." — Yet when Job cornea now, thirdly, ver. SO, 



er. ITS, must be compared 
haately tbe same as ^,^ 
ally probably the corruption, 



^j~^, ^^y, "tich again are 
. ^ ,- and signify a cormpt, bad smell, origin- 
wasting away, itself, so that |.)Li». (' 
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(lit. to withdraw, take anay, comp. ' 
J«. 18, is not from i'W, ivi. 11, 1 
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my breath is loatheome to luy wife, 

I etink to the sona of my body, 
childien even despise me, 

if I will rise— /Aey revile me : 
all my close friends abhor me, 

those whom I loved are turned against me. 

To akin and flesh cleaveth my bone, 

so that I hardly escaped with the flesh of my teeth . 

have pity, have pity on mo, ye my friends! 

for Ood''H hand — it hath tooohed mo; 
wherefore persecute ye me as God, 

and are never satisfled with my flesh ? 



to describe the ineipressibl/ sad state of his body, snddenly his langna^ fails 
him in the midst of the new begimiing, fatigued and exhituated from infiDite 
pain; so that he only says that Jug bone cleavei to hie tlia and fteih, from the 
IbcIi of all bumouM in his completely emaciated body, Pa. xnH. 16, 18; di, 6; 
and ht has barely tastd himidf lotth his tooOi-fiesk, guma, it is only the meager 
fleali of the gums which be feeU as not already consumed by the fatal corruption, 
as the elephantiasis in reality attacks last of all the tongue and gums aod 
thereby makes speech even impossible. — And scarcely can lie find strength for 
the cry which he meant from the beginning to raise and simply to justify by 
this speech of complaint, the cry to the friends for human mercy and help 
against the persecutor; and if like dings more closely to like precisely in 
danger, it might be supposed that all men must now take the part of one who 
is persecuted wiib such incomprateosible severity, in order to protect human 
rights generally, if from no olher motive, ver. 21 ; imperceptibly, however, 
var. 23, there is introduced, as if it could not be wholly repressed, a ceninre 
of the friends in ttie qaestion, wherefore they desired then to persecute him u 
inexorably as God, incessantly devouring, as in ravenous ra^o, his Sesh, ddI 
indeed by physical mistreatment, hul (which wounds and kills none the less) by 
injurious, cutting and slanderous words (Dan. iii, 8). 

S. Vv. 23— 29. Pause; the friends are ailsut and remain unmoved. With 
that the entire position of the action la changed : this last earthly hope also, 
which it is true Job could have conceived only in a Gnal, convnlr^ive mnmeot 
of deepest despair, is absolutely destroyed ; he knows at last as certainly an 
possible that neither the friends or any men, nor the God of the present, will 
listen to his complaints or his protestations; and accordingly he mnst at this 
point wholly perish if help did not come to him just at this pause. At this 
moment a glaoce is opened to his spirit, which is all along conscions of its in- 
nocencfl and imable to rest and be eilent, into (he distant future after death — 



that then my wordfl were written dowa, 
in the book — that they were imprinted; 

with iron graver and with lead 

that they were for ever hewn in rock! — 



a fotuTB tu yet open to it alone. This glaceo anrprises hiin in hia condition, 
b; its own neceuiCy. truth, and right eouaness, it at once raises him niarTellou.^tj 
higher and higher from stage to Stage, and opens for him an outlook by which 
be ia able for the Grst dme in this deepest despair neTertheleas to hold his 
gronnd, indeed, to find the most wonderful, divine conrage hitherto unknown to 
hiiD, As by an inward neeeasily he is conducted to this new point of viev : 
imperceptibly at Grst and with profound modesty tba wisb arises, that after 
alt his speeches and the solemn protestations of bis innocence, as they have 
now been heard but have died anay without effect, might at least be preserred 
for rntnre times, written down in a book, or rather (for it is only the most 
distant future which he can now he thinking of) engraTed in stone with an 
iron graver and with lead (which is poured into the fissures cnt by the graver), 
for .an eternal memorial I vr. !3, 24, comp. Isa. viii. 1 ; xxi, 8; En.iui.lS; 
Deut. iiTii. 8; Josh. viii. 3S ; Layard's Ninenek II. p. 18B. As a fad this wish 
is on Job's part nothing exorbitant: for we now know quite well that iu those 
countries people endeavoured not only to immortalize in rock and stone in- 
stripUoDB, short laws, but also somewhat longer historical memorials, public 
desires, prayers, ate. ; and if such cosily works could be eieculed only hy 
princes and kings, it must be remembered that Job was also a great man in 
his time wlio might very well express such a desire. Nevertheless, another 
moment of brief reflection must convince this most miserable of men how useless 
it was for him to express this desire with the view of teslifyiug the certainty of 
his innocence at all events for the time after his death, and of seeing it per- 
haps acknowledged by future generations: he sees no one who would be pre- 
pared to eiecnte this wish, or even so much as to listen willingly to it.— Thus 
Uien this wish only serves to conduct the glance of the sufferer, which is now 
directed with the most intense energy to the fulnro alone, towards that one 
thing which can come to him thence with strength and assurance. Hut as soon 
as that one needful truth rises once more before him, which had twice pre- 
viously forced itself upon him in the last two speeches, but had been again 
lost sight of, it then fills his longing heart, wiiicb can be revived again by it 
alone, immediately with that marvellous, blessed certainty which is always its 
peculiar gilt when it finds the prepared heart. And thus spring forth, w. 26 — 
!7, as from a purer, celestial air, borne by the spirit, thoie few but infinitely 
weighty, sublime words which constittite the crown of the whole contention, 
words of the purest splendour of divine trnth, without anything to dim them, 
which anddenly make the speaker an inspired prophet, eo that ha here at once 
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25 Bat I know it, my redeemer liveth, 

a Buocessor will arise upou the dust; 
after my skin, which they hack off, this, [ekia] 
and free from the body shall I behold — God : 

begins quite nneipecteilly with bigher certainty. £vt (to what puiposi 
thoughta?) / tnow, my Eedeemer Iwelk, although 1 die unredeamed, □ 
stood, persecuted, he does not die and will become my Kedeemer 
death J and a mcceMor, a suirivor vbo Uvea and reumius alter n 
ia my jubt cause and its advouacj, vtili ariie vpon rJie dull, the grave (ivii. 16 ; 
II. II ; iii. 26), as in purely human relations the surviving a/iernion and suc- 
cessor in all the rights and duties of the deceased, redeeming (^k:) all his 
rights aud having partienlarly the duty of revenging the innocently murdered, 
visiting the grave of the il&ia man and rising from it with courage and strcDgth 
against the slayer', comp. ivi. 18. But although this utterance is borrowed 
from the aucieut sacred duty of avenging blood, as this duty had at least 
originated iu the thought of an uochangiug righteousness and necessary relribu- 
tioa, everything here appears at the same time iu quite new relations, because 
it is not a man but Qod alone who can be thought as the revenger, or restorer, 
of the inuoceace of the man who dies from no sin of his own, comp, Xvi. 19, 
But it would hardly be a partial restoration if merely men of a later generation 
but not the spirit of the inuoceat victim himself had knowledge of it, the spirit 
which is here the central interest. If this thonght is more closely followed up, 
it becomes clear that the spirit of the deceased must behold its own Justificatiou 
even after the destruction of the body. And when thus the idea of the in- 
destructibility of the pure spirit comes clearly out, the words are added in com- 
pletion of the whole thought: and afUr my tkin, after my skin, or according 
to iviii. 13 my body, is no more, yet as this is expressed too briefly it is 
added, ivhieh they (who is here miimpartsnt) have hetctt iff, as when a tree is 
lopped and thereby pitilessly destroyed according to the llgitre liv. 7, comp. 
laa. X. 31', this very skin wl 
dition, as is further remarked 

member therefore complete the 
my whole body as far as it is 
BO much tortured", / shali n< 
joy of the appearance and im 
defender of my innocence, whi 
and tben, as follows of itself, 
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'ith great sadnesi 

which words together with the previoas versB- 
intence, "after I shall have lost skin and flesh, 
ensitive and mortal, this body which has been 
ertheless behM—Ood, shall then still feel the 
ediale presence of Ood also as the judge and 
1 I cannot enjoy before the death of the body! 
vith spiritual eyes, not with my presei 
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of the pure light, the clear truth, and ti 



Whoever beholds 
I life. 



1 ExarioTe aliguia noalris ex oaiiiui ijtor, 

* Comp. i 1 A, osed of leaves and trees EDoch iii. I 



Him whom / shall behold for myself, 

Bhall have Been by mine own eyOB and no < 
— my reins are consumed in my bosom! 



feeling no sepsratioa and no disagreement at all betwoen himaetf and Odd, ac- 
cordingly no alarm, no fear nor punishment: of being able to do this in this 
bodily life Job has totig ago completely despaired, but he now knows that he 
tan and certainly will do it spiritually after physical death. Full of joyful 
exultatioa, here at last his heart leaps at the surprisingly clear picture of this 
awful future moment wbich is uow so certain to him, and as if foretasting Ibia 
Jong-deaired highest joy, and the more the present will deprive him of this hope 
and depress him with the terrors of the divine wrath, the mora boldly and 
eiultingly he exclaims here in conclusion: Him whom I shall behold /bt m^sef/*, 
for mil joy, because He vrill atknowledga my right, my innocence, and my eyet 
imU then have seen Eim (w; in this connection per/. Jia.), not a ttranger, another 
tbsn myself, no without doubt / ntyie^, so deeply does he feel this joy as al- 
ready by anticipation his, its if, wholly absorbed in himself and with the out- 
ward world forgotten, he coold not sufficiently satiate himself with it, nor suf- 
ficiently convince himself that precisely he himself will enjoy it, so that at last 
as if fainting in the highest rapture he esclalms 0, I die almost from joyous 
agitation and highest longing 1 Pa. bcniv. 3; esix. 81. 

If the opponents could still be in uncertainty at the first sentence of this 
utterance, ver, 25, which ranie upon them as uneipeetedly as spirit-worda, as 
to whom Job really meant by the avenger who was to rise upon his grave, and 
whether he might not, in nhat seems to them his mudness, really meat) a man, 
they must he in the highest degree surprised when, after a few farther slow 
solemn words, he names at the end, ver. 26, Qod Himself as such an avenger. 
But for the sufferer himself, who bad shortly before in vain humbled himself 
to them, there has now, particularly after the last words, ver. £T c, of a pas- 
sionate tendency again, and with reference to the beginning and course of the 
whole speech, a trsnailJan been prepared for to a most emphatic, overwhelming 
application of this highest certainty to these opponents, wbo instead of threaten- 
ing him with the terrors of a divine judgment have themselves need to fear it 
when it comes, as it most surely will! Thus the end of the speech is quite 
different from what was eipecled from the beginning, and Job's castigating 
words were never more keen and penetrating than in this short hut agitated 
conclusion, vv. 38, 29. When ye lay (iii. SB), or think, how zciU we gladly 
periecule him the wholly helpless being! (camp. vv. 5, 22], aad the /matdation 
(the root) of the matter, the ultimate and true cause of the matter of this action, 
of the sufferings, I'l /atmd in me (accordingly in b, ace. g 338, indirect narration 
interchanging With direct in o, just as ixii. 17, so that there is no necessity to 
read i=, with many M8S. and the ancient versions, instead of ■»), when yo thus 
make both perfidious and wholly false speeches, as ye have hitherto done, then 
be ye afraid /or youneltei </ the suvrd, fear ye its threatening strokes, and the 
whicli is emphatically so called is that great, eternal punishment of tbe 
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—If ye think "how will we persecute him!" 

and the root of the matter is found la me: 
then fear ye the sward 

for hurniDg ore the sword's punishments: 

— in order that ye may know the Almighty P 

divine judgment, it. 22; uvii, 14; "Zech." ii. 17; liii. T: for glowing heat. 
nothing bat glowing beRt (§ S96i) art tliis ncorifi paniihmetUs, devotiriDg it 
once everyone whom Ihej in the burning of the dirinB wratb overtake, with 
which therefore there may he no placing ; but they most, if ;e continuB, over- 
tslie you in order that ye may come to the hnairiedge of the truth, that your 
blindness Rnd ohdurncy may cease were it only by your death. The only dif- 
ficulty here is the word I'lr, which the MassBra with the Targ. (Pesb. Vnlg.) 
eiplains as T7 "»«, or 1" Q'ri, in order Ihat i/e may tmns rJiat there is J^g- 
mtv-tl This meaoing would not be unsuitabls: but e abbreviated from 'VN is 
not found in the Book of Job, and tbe weight of this objection follows from 
glBli; further, the root y, in all the forms derived therefrom, ia equally 
foreign tu the vocabnlary of the orlginai Book of Job, while it occurs frequently 
in Elihn's speeches, xixv. 14; luvi. 17 twice, 31. If it is determined not to 
restore '7^, which is so frequent in oar book, it might be conjectared from the 
snrprising trauslatiou of the LXX no5 Itcii aiJtcoV ij uXt] (or irrtyi Cod. Alex.}, 
that tbe text has been somewhat corrliptcd here itC the end, perhaps B-)^'^ -K 
that ye may foioio hof, of what nature, your violence, or cruelty, it. In any ease 
the meaning of the important passage as a whole does tiot in the least depend 
on this last clause. 

As was said above, pp. 16, BG, wo have vv. 25 — 27 the nndoubled utiarance 
of the truth of the higher hope whieh looks joyfully beyond physical death inlo 
(he immortality of the soul. It is true that this hope is as yet without any of 
the luxuriant developments of it which were often carried beyond all proportion 
in later times : we see it here quite in its lirsC fresh germination, as a new and 
certain view just as it springs forth from an inward necessity. Later readers, 
particularly of Chriatian limes, did not dislingnish the stages of the growth of 
the hope with aafflcient precision, and transferred many of the conceptions which 
arose later into this passage. But the view of perhaps nearly all moderu 
scholars, that Job expresses bare an earthly hope and does not at all speak of 
the time after death, ia much worse, and, indeed, totally false. Tbia view is 
opposed to the words themselves, it is opposed to the connection of the thouehts, 
it sins against the meaning of the whole book and against the plain advance 
from xiv. 13 — 16 to xvi. 18 sq , aod finally to this passage. Neither is one 
justified in saying that the poet must then have kept back the thought of im- 
mortality for the end of the book: on the contrary, we have here the ollmai 
of the contention, which can only bo triumphantly cauducted by means of the 
certainty of the immortality of the soul, whilst at the end of the book it is not 
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tliiB but wholly differant truths which most be added to the one here declared. 
To which considerations ne must add, that this idea did not cumc to thd poet 
Hi one which was current, bat aa completely new, which he ventnred to iutro- 
duce aud lo eipound only brieHy and in relation to its Hrst but most inward 
necessity. If the truth was to the poet more tike a germiuating surmise and 
anticipHtion, ho was compelled to put it into Job's month an such, and this is 
precisely the moat suitable place where we have the vortcs of the greatest 



»3. ZOPKAR AND JOB. 
a. ZOPHAB. CH. XX. 
The following speech shows plainly enough how right Job 
was in feeling towards the end of his speech, that that last 
effort in favour of peace with his opponents would be in vaiD. 
For of these most profound words of Job's, which must, if aoy- 
thing could do so, excite the pity of the opponents, the third 
frieud hag really understood nothing but the forcible threats 
at the end, which appear to him to be the scornful mockery 
of perfect madness, the sneering defiance of sin, and which 
vex him the more as he, the youngest of the combatants, has 
from the beginning taken the most passionate view of the ques- 
tion concerning Job. As regards the matter itself, he really 
does not know anything fresh to say: hut his persona! feeling 
has been too much mortified to permit him to remain quite 
silent. Accordingly he attempts to do the best he can. After 
a brief opening, in which he declares that his profoundly offended, 
greatly agitated, spirit will not permit him to hold his peace, 
vv. 2, 3, he begins to preach the truth, that the exultation of 
the wicked lasts hut for a little while, and though he ascend 
ever so high and lift himself ever so proudly, or however much 
pleasure he may have in the enjoyment of his evil works, he 
will nevertheless be cast down to the greatest depth and be 
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compelled to resign his sweetest eDJojTuent, because he cannot 
with impunity have violated human and divine law, w. 4 — 29. 
For the third time, therefore, the same denunciation occurs, 
and here at greatest length, everything that can be brought 
into it being handled with utmost effort: at the same time 
with this advance, that whilst Eliphaz had drawn only in 
general frightful descriptions of the overthrow of the sinner, 
and while Bildad had already said more definitely that he 
would perish in spite of his desperate resistance, this time, 
because Job had at last so unsparingly appealed to the future, 
Zophar insists upon even the near end of the mad exul- 
tation. 



XX. 1. Then answered Zophar the Naatnathite arid said: 

Therefore my wild thought replieth to me, 
and theoce comEith mine inward eagerneBs: 

correction which insulteth me I hear, 

and the spirit answereth me according to my under- 
Btanding: 

Knoweet thou how this is from of old, 
since man was placed upon earth. 



I 



Vt. 2, 3 can bardly be properly nndarslooil nnless it is remambered tlut 
^^^yJ| corresponds in erery respect to l^^, and is left withaat any complement 
simply because this can be easily sappljed from the i; in ^B^, comp. the second 
ViB Iija. Hx. IB, Jkju ^9 '■^^- without complement Ortanm. Arab. I. p. 31S, 
fiirUier yf^, even for Ueaate Neh. i\. 13 (strangely Chald. !>nB>? Targ, Ps, li, 3). 
Thus the two simitar members of the highly agitated words ver. 3 refer to 
Ter. 3 a as (he moring cause, and ver. 3 b then returns more oalmly to the 
commencement: ther^ore he feels a reply, which otherwise lie would prefer te 
wliolly omit, proclaimed to him by bis agitated thonghts, and Vunee his inward 
Tiolent eagerness, which gives him no rest ("? "B"" like Ba Bin", jv. 21 and 
■a TiiS vi. 13), because he bears an instilling, deeply wounding correction of 
himself from Job, not to reply to which is contrary to his inmost nature, lo that 
the spirit which is so profoundly insalCed and excited coutpels bim to make the 
foUowing answer aceordiug to his best understanding and wisdom. This answer 
now follows first brieSy, vv. 1, fi: dost thou know (from thy present behaviour 
it CQuld not be believed), that this lias been £0 as long as men have been 
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Tiint the loud rejoicing of the wicked is but Bhort, 

and the joy of the impure but for a moment? 
Although to heaven his excellency aecendeth, 

his bead reucbeth to the clouds: 
just ae he is groat, he perisheth for ever, 

they wbo saw him say, where is he? 
SB a dream be fleeth away, no more to be fouad, 

and is chased away as a night-vision, 
eyea beheld him — they do so no more, 

no longer doth his place look upon him; 
his fists smote down the low: 

bis hands restore the power, 
Mb bonea were filled with bia youthful vigour: 

but with bim upon the dust they lie down! 



placed on the earth [lit. gince the pUcing (ooe placed) maa, § 304 a), namely, 
that tbe exaltation of the wfcked is shortliTed, not eiteoding far into either the 
put or the future? The conalraction of ver. la la aa coDcisely contracted la 
the LaL coustmctiaa hoccoic icii aetemum esaet All the rest from ver.fi to 
tbe end h hut tbe elabomtion of this sentence : it begins irilh tbe certsint; of 
the overthrow itself, vv, 6—18, and it (hen proceeds to the causes of it, vv. 19 
— 28; but the nhole, from ver. 5 [i-er. 4 forms the transitiuti} is divided into 
three somewhat long strophes of sbvoq verses each, uuti! at last a shorter one 
closes tbe speech in grea,t agitation. — That certainty holds in spite of all ap- 
pearODCes to the contrary and of all resistance : for though the wicked man exait 
hinueif to heaven in pover or pride, yet his overthrow is certain, vv. 6 — 11. and 
how terrible an overthrow, mockicg all human pride I according to hit gnainett 
he perishes, so that his destruction is the greater in proportion as he himself 
ia great (this appears to be the meaning of r-'K, perhaps to be pointed ^'^??i 
Qai Hasaora, with Vulg. Targ,, i&e his duny, prolinbly loo coarse a figure, 
and here alsa, since a clearing away, or a trampling, is not spoken of, one 
Oist ia not very suitable ; ver. 18 b is rather to be compared) ; and this is a 
ndden and yet. eternal ruin, »o that his eiistence in the great world, when the 
matter is looked at from its and, appears as £eeting as that of a drenm or a 
■pectre ; accordingly the fool must by this very overthrow surrender all the 
power which he cruelly robbed from the helpless, whilst his sons are still suf- 
briug from the injnslico of their father, and then he lies there in the grave in 
■{rite of all the well preserved vigour of youth ! This autitbesis appears to run 
through w. 10, II, ^sfn- is in that case ace, g 121 a from "i-i ^ ya'^, as tbe 
phraie is plainly connected with that which recurs ver. 19a; with the sense of 
ver. 10 comp. vv. IS, 2S i and v. 6, Job also appears to sliuda below iii. 19 
pnwieely to these K-ords j between the two members of ver. 10 there is thus do 
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Though wickedness taste sweet in his mouth, 

though he hide it under his tongue, 
spareth it and letteth it not go, 

keepeth it back in the midst of his palate: 
nevertheless his bread hath been changed in his bowels, 

venom of snakes is within him, 
15 power he swallowed — vomiteth it again, 

from his belly God expelleth it, 
poison of snakes he sucketh, 

the tongue of the adder slayeth him; 
he may not enjoy the brooks 

streams floods of honey and milk, 
he who restoreth earnings, swalloweth not, 

however great his gain, yet he rejoiceth not! — 

For he forsook the weak crushed, 
robbed houses and buildeth them not; 
20 surely he knew not quietness in his body: 
and his dearest things he will not save, 

connection, and it cannot be denied that ''*'?'i?, xxii. 8; xxxviii. 15, or 1'*3£n, 
instead of "i^sa, would contribute a very suitable addition to this connection. 
It is true he seeks further, vv. 12 — 18, to enjoy as long as possible his wickedly 
gained possessions; like dainties he holds them hidden as long as possible by 
the tongue and fast to the palate, in order to feast on them : but as soon as 
ever the sweet dainty of sin has entered more deeply into the system, it reacts 
as a destructive poison, all enjoyment is frustrated with unexpected rapidity 
(hence the ^trf. "JB^S, ver. 14), indeed, really he may not enjoy at all his im- 
mense treasures — the fool who the more he has gained the more and the more 
painfully must he give back everything without any quiet enjoyment! Ver. 17 
ace. § 289 c and Ex. iii. 8, 17; ver. 18 'Jti'ilton Vns must be connected with 
»»•« a-^wia, D^y^ sV*} is a collateral adverbial clause to the whole sentence ; ti*i%P 
exchange^ xxviii. 17, can probably denote also gain^ or entire possession itself, 
as people exchange what is their own only for what is better (apparently, xv. 
31, or really better). — Thus far the causes of such a terrible overthrow have 
not been intentionally dwelt upon, the third strophe of this description, vv. 19 
— 25 starts from them particularly, in order to return with greater emphasis to 
the beginning. And now the two previous thoughts vv. 6 sq., 12 sq. are more 
concisely reiterated : because he let the helpless lie crushed by proud power and 
contempt, without concerning himself about them (the copula is intentionally 
omitted between sty and V^c^, § 285 5), and because he was insatiable greed and 
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thorc hath Dothing escaped hie giccd; 

therefore his best good endurelh uot, 
iu hie richest abuadauco it is strait to him, 

OTery hand of the suffering ovettaketh him, 
in order to fiU his belly, must God 

send into him the hoat of Hie anger, 
rain upon him nhat can satisfy him! 
If he avoideth the armour of iron, 

yet the bow of metal rusheth after him ; 
he draweth it out and — it cometh forth from the back, 

and a gleam goeth out of his gall, 
oyer him tenors! 



love of pleasure itself, so that no victim escaped tliis passion, ver. 20 a, ver.Slo, 
therefore will he with bis dearest posseaaioti, to which his whole soul is at- 
iBched, not escape with his perishable msterial treasures (BW without an ob- 
ject, B9 oVe niLi. 7 1), ver. 20 6, ver. BIS, therefore will ali people who have 
been wronged by him at last make him feel their revenge at a most unexpected 
moment, ver, 23 ; yea, may God, in order to satisfy for ever the man's greed 
for material pleaaares, send down upon him His burning materials, fire-rain and 
lightnings, as his food, in order that he may be satiated with it for everl 
ver. 23, comp. iviii. 15. This divine punishment he will not escape, vv. 24, 25, 
for it is as various and endless as it is sharp and deeply penetrating, as when 
one Bees from heavy armour and is from behind unexpectedly overtaken by 
the distant hew, and drawing out the arrow, in order to try again to save 
himself, finds the sharpest and most gleaming iron has entered into the very centre 
of his body, surprised at that moment by the terrors of death — a very graphic 
description !— Then at last, vv. 26—28, with everything lost, all kinds of dark- 
ness, all calamity must be stored up for his stored treasures, iu order to destroy his 
many vainly well-preserved treasures, and to frustrate their enjoyment, comp 
ver. 28 a, a p!aj upon the word and the thought; no ordinary fire, such as is 
blown by men, but a divine, irresistible fire, must feed away him and all bis 
belongingsi Isa. iixiji. 11 — 14. And thus at last (quite contrary to Job's hope 
ivi. IB, 20 j lix, 2B) Heaven and earth must turn with overwhelming power 
against the insufferable man whose gnilt Heaven itself thus reveals; on the 
day of the divine punishment all the heaped-up wealth of his honse, apparently 
BO firmly founded, mnst flow away, having now become as liquid and unsteady 
as water when rnnning away, comp, with (he last figure xi. 16; 2 Sam. xiv. 14 ; 
instead of 5;^ to be eompeZfcd to go into exSr, which does not harmonise well 
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Iiet darknees only be stored up for hia atoree; 

let a fire devour him, not blown, 
let it feed off the rest in bia tent! 
May the heavens uncover hia guilt, 

whitst the earth riaeth against him! 
let the produce of his houee stream away, 

waters running away on the day of Hie piinishment!- 
ThiB the lot of the wicked man from God, 

and the heritage appointed him from the Highest. 
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wiiicli then grudnslly increases towards the end of 
e wDadered at that in the dGsi^ription the laoguaga 
eaponding changes and demands pimishmeut, indeed, 



that at the end this demand prevaiis, vt. IT, 33, '. 
t'okWiu from !';<<'', and 3^; from f^ll to/eeil cff, \ 
eiplained as shortened JuBsiv rorms. Camp. iv. 3. 
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■"", ver. 83, strangely 
instances §3*4*; on the 
other hand, 'r^- i-"n. 12, ixi^, 14 must be understood aco. § 284 e. 

It may be furlber observed that these descriptions of the fate of the wicked 
may start from tha idea of an indefinila nnmber of sinners, xviii. 5a; u, 5a 
sud return to that idea again, it. 34, 39 : but in Che course of tlie delineation 
itself, inasmuch as after all everything is intended to refer to Job, the sing, is 
so predominant that the plur. appears but tvice in an nuimportant suff. iv. 29 b, 
II. 23, in the last passage, as well as in the similar one ixvii. S3, somewhat less 
certainly ace. iiii. 8 and g 21T<i. On the other hand, in the corresponding 
general descrtptians of Job's, the plur. predominates, ch, xsX. it is only in a 
new sentence that the sing, once, ver. 10, is used, ch. iiiv. somewhat more 
frequently, al first in a collateral clause, ver. 5 c, then mora freiinantly varying 
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b, JOB. CH. XXI. 

In vain has Job accordingly made a last venture in order 
to warn the friends against further contention of this kind: 
they simply make their strong descriptions still more frightful, 
with the almost unveiled object of holding up a mirror in 
which Job may see himself. And equally in vain has he en- 
deavoured to withdraw his gaze from the absolute confusion 
of the present times and circumstances and direct it to the 
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bright future and to eternity, as well as to raise the thought of 
his frieDds even to the same height. They do not in the least 
comprehend this elevation, and are always dragging the con- 
tention down again into the abyss, not to sink into which 
has hitherto required the exercise of Job's utmost efforts. 
They do not observe that by thus attempting to drag Job per 
force into the abyss, they at the same time give him the power 
to precipitate themselves. For while they hold before him 
perpetually the divine righteousness against sinners, and desire 
to judge him accordiug to the general standard which they 
have derived from these sinners, they compel him at last, 
partly from weariness and partly into order to defend himself 
against their unspariog attacks, to look more closely into this 
thought. But when he examines it more narrowly, he must 
from his stand-point deny the matter as the opponents repre- 
sent it, and destroy the entire basis of this position of the 
friends. For, indeed, he would gladly accept the principle of 
the friends ; because if it were as they conceive it and as he 
himself had hitherto believed, then the deliverance of all the 
innocent, particularly of himself, must at once follow, inasmuch 
as he knows so clearly that he is innocent. But he does not 
feel himself merely just now injured, persecuted, destroyed by 
a dark, incomprehensible lot, but, when called upon to direct 
his glance to the world around, he observes in the wide world, 
in the broad daylight of human society, similar monstrous 
wrong and confusion, the wicked prosperous and innocence 
soffering. The outward appearance, on which the opponents 
are wholly dependent, really teaches this reverse side of their 
view and experience, inasmuch as the innocent is by no means 
always outwardly prosperous, the guilty is not always out- 
wardly unprosperous. If some men, like the friends, insist 
merely upon one aspect of experience, other people, equally or 
still more experienced, declare the exact contrary, vv. 29 sq. 
For the man, therefore, who desires to examine this question 
lore closely, simple fairness and strictness of judgment demand 
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that lie shall look equally at all maoifestatioDB and expressions 
of the divine activity in the world, and not permit merely one 
aspect of it to hold good, as if one claimed to know better 
than God Himself, ver. 22. And whoever once gets above the 
customary opinion, easily discovers its weak points, how it is 
untrue and cruel towards so many unfortunate sufl'erers, how 
it is unable to maintain its position by means of the assertion, 
that at least the descendants of the prosperous sinner are pun- 
ished, inasmuch as a punishment which does not fall upon the 
really guilty person would be both unworthy and to do purpose, 
vv. 19 — 21. Whoever, now, is compelled bo forcibly to look 
for the first time at the reverse side and its truth, may not 
ho, losing his balance, eagerly follow up so exclusively the 
picture of this reverse side, so fascinated by its painful and 
yet certain truth, that he grows incapable in the moment of 
hia grief of seeing anything else ? Job is in this state now. 
The third opponent had set upon him, and exhausted all the 
strength by which he had endeavoured to preserve a certain 
degree of self-control; he had been compelled to study the 
general righteousness of God which had been extolled ; and 
now, straitened on all hands, he is compelled openly to de- 
clare, that he cannot anywhere find that righteousness as the 
friends represent it. The earlier, incidental, interrupted, sup- 
pressed, and, indeed, once (ch. xiii) with difficulty combated 
doubts of the divine righteousness, and the mournful glances 
into the perverse condition of things prevailing in the wide 
world also, ix. 23, 24 ; xii. 6, reach here at last perfect clear- 
ness and supremacy, and are exclusively put forward. The 
joyful thought of the future which had just before been ob- 
tained, disappears again, because the present, into the abyss 
of which he is again drawn down, had all along remained per- 
fectly dark, and as yet no bridge from the dark present to 
the bright future can be discovered. 

Accordingly, straitened by the most painful despondency, 
Job falls, at the end of an advance of the contention for the 
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second time into the fault of speaking of God as he ought 
not to apeak, and as he would not speak on calmer considera- 
tion, inasmuch as to call in question the divine righteousness 
is when strictly considered folly. The speech to which he is 
here driven, is when taken by itself inexcusable, because it is 
as onesided as those of the friends, and is at the same time more 
dangerous than those of the latter; and it will appear below 
plainly, how he must suffer for having uttered it. During the 
course of his speech, he himself perceives that it may well do 
harm, and must add an incidental observation, lest it should 
be thought, that he describes with personal satisfaction and 
sympathy the insane thoughts of the prosperous sinner, ver. 16. 
Nevertheless there is perceptible here a deeper, hidden calm, 
in that being already fully convinced that a superhuman enigma, 
a universal, unexplained human lot under which he suffers, is 
here in operation, he simply brings the dark problem, although 
horrified at it, honestly and fully into broad daylight, himself 
most intensely desiring that it may be explained, and yet com- 
pelled to acknowledge it. By this means the thick, unbroken 
gloom which oppresses him becomes for the first time less 
and more likely to be dispersed, as if it were about to 
'break up through a higher prophetic longitig and the feeling 
if its own insufficiency. If the error is still too firmly rooted 
give way at once, it is nevertheless an advantage that it 
becomes at least clear to itself and beholds fully its own misery, 
honestly bringing forth all its doubts ; of this we have here the 
beginning. Therefore this speech is not simply a disputation, 
although it serves to completely refute the friends, inasmuch 
as it thus presents exactly the true antithesis to their prin- 
ciple. Under the feeling that there is here a superhumati 
enigma, which the friends least of all can solve, this speech, 
although bitter as following upon such a severe provocation, 
begins with unexpected repose, as if Job were not at all com- 
plaiuing of men, but of a dark, tormenting enigma, far above 
len, which must indeed carry him away to impatience and 
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fill everyone with gloomy amazement who honestly consider^ 
it, as it shall now be expounded, vv. 2 — 5. Thus the calm,4 
self-possessed exposition of the dreadful enigma of the world, 
to deny which is so frivolous, is begun in the main part of 
the speech, vv. 6—26, until at the end, since in consequence 
of the increasing warmth of the speech the remembrance of 
the intentional denial by the friends of the broad universal 
fact, and of their cruel treatment of the sufferer based on that 
denial, has grown vivid, the speech without any conatrainfa 
changes by the natural progress of the thought to a sever&fl 
castigation of the opponents, vv. 27—34. 

xxi.l. And Job answered and eaid: 
I. 
hear ye carefully, hear ye my speech, 

in order that Mc.se may be your conBolationa ! 
bear with mo that / may epeak : 

after my speaking thou mayat mock ! 
I — is then of man my complaint? 
or how should I nol he impatient? 
5 look upon me and^bc aBtoniahed, 
and lay the hand upon the mouth! 



1, Vv. 2—5. The request for a pstient bearing, tv. 2, 3, Btrengthani 
the fact that it is tiat of men that he complains, but of aomething witli r 
to which he must be impalient (vi. 11), at which Ma heftiors themselves a 
he dumb with aonazement (v. 16) if the; would candidly hear and coDBider (vL 
28) tha speaker, the victim of the aiy»teriaus enigma, as he now calls nj 
them to do, tv. 1, 5. But into that request for a, hearing there is introda 
an clainenl of almost iosuppressible bitterness, which though at first kept h 
at the end vents itself more freelj, vv. 27 sq.; it is observablB after the n 
words ver. 2a (like liii. IT) and ver. 3a as a bitter addition, ver. 2^ : 
ver. 34; instead of the consolations, which they came to admioistec bat certainty 
did anything but administer, they might at least comfort Uim by a patient hearing, 
comp. ver. 34 ; and if Zophar desirea again to mock him as if he were an in- 
corrigible sinner, let him at least wait till after the enigma now to be ez- 
pouuded has been well considered and see whether ha has then still the heart 
to mock at the man who has no other fault tbau that be suffers under the 
most terrible enigma! Thus the wholly unasual address in the second perioo 



If I think thereon, I am greatly terrified, 

violent trembling layeth hold of my body: 
Wherefore do the wicked live then, 

have grown old, strong even in power? 
lastingly ia their seed before — , with them, 

their offspring under their eyes, 
their housea prosperous, without fear, 

the rod of God cometh not upon them; 
10 their bull also gendercth without loathing, 

their cow calveth easily, slippeth not. 

of the hat speaker alone in the bitter word 3i is also explained; it ia at tha 
same time evident tliat it is from pitf tliat Job bas bitherto everywbere apaken 
Bg^nst the friends coliectively oniy, wilboat pointing to one in pHrticniar; when 
he beie for the first time does the oppustle, bis word is all the more :>evere 
npan tbis individual, indeed, so severe that the opponent thus addressed doea 
not answer again at all in the next advance ; at the right place Job treats 
Bildad similarly, xxvi. 2 — i ; against Eliphaz, on the contrary, he ia unwitting 
to proceed thua, eh, xziii., uiv. 

2, Vv. 6 — S6, Job is, indeed, himself seized by indeacribable terror wben 
be rcfiectti more closely upon this enigma, ver, 6. Wherefore, thus mast ba 
inquire, do sinners (whilst the godly sufl'er from no fault of their own) live in 
all material prosperity without any divine puuisbinent, though tbey cherish the 
roast shocking and criminal thoughts of Qod? vv. 7 — 16, and how defective are 
all the argumeuts which are produced for the contrary? vv, 17^31; is it not 
rather, in view of such palpable outward proofs, truly insane to deny from a 
partial view of the case the real state of the matter as regards tbe lot awarded 
to men on \iiv earth, as if one claimed to know better than God? vv. H — 26. 
Thus this statement of tbe enigma, which began so calmly, has already become 
more agitated and iDdlgriant towards the end, in proportion as it comes into 
collision with the opposite views, although it is still without any direct address 
to tbe opponents. This part of the whole speech falls into four somewhat long 
strophes of five verses each, whilst eiactly in the middle, after the first ten 
verses, a sudden tmd unusually vehement thought comes in abruptly, ver. 16, 
and by that means introduces at the proper place a somewhat greater break : 
eiaclly as in the following great speech, uiv. 13, something in every respect 
very similar occurs, and as essentially the same tiling occurred above also, 
ch. vii., ii„ liii., iv., comp. ch. lii,— The description of the wicked mentions 
first the general prosperity of their house, particularly how they can lastingly 
enjoy their children (Job's iostl), w. 8, 9, then tbe good eendiliou of their 
cattle, ver. 10, where for once iu tbe new sentence tbe sing, is used instead of 
the geuoric plur. which is elsewhere adhered to, comp. Ps. cxliv. 13, 14, fit^ally, 



They aend forth their little ones like flocks, 

and their children leap men'ily, 
they sing aloud with timbrel, cithern, 

rejoice to the sound of the pipe, 
they waste in ease all their days, 

and in a moment they Bink down to tlie Underworld :- 
yet saying to God: "depart from tib! 

Thy ways we desire not to know; 
what is the Almighty, that we should serve Him, 

and what profiteth it ns to pray to Him?" 

— Ha, not in their hand is their real good; 

let the connsel of the wicked he far from me! — 

How often then doth the lamp of the wicked go out, 
doth then the proper calamity come upon them, 
doth He distribute lots in His wrath, 
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sora may by tlieic pointing have eiplaiiied it a; 

sec. ixxix. 3, since rr'l may like ^=^ be very 
uf the fmit of the nomh. It ia tme, that the 
reqaire emeDdation in c^onfurmity with the first, 
appears to have a kindred signification : but i 
used uf quadrupeds. The utterance dipaH from (i», vr. 14, isii. 17, with the 
worda connected with it, supplies the best ciplanatioD of the expression med above. 
to bid Gad faraeell, ch. i., ii., as further it becomes here quite plain, that Job_ 
even in the most questiouable passages never permits himself to be so 
ried away as the Satan had maliciously suggested ii. 6, bat becflmes 
contrary moie and more Grmly conriaced of the opposite. Indeed, after qu{ 
the words of the ungodly, which it nevertheless seems they use secretly 
openly with impunity, vv. 14, 15, Job feels himself at once, as compelled 
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do they become like etubble faaforo the wind, 

hke the chaflt, stolen by the storm? 
"God layeth up his punishment for his sons!" 

let Him repay to him that he may feel it, 
that Ai's eyee may see hie fall, 

from the hot-anger of the Almighty let him drink! 
for what eareth he about his future house, 

if the number of the moons Js allotted him? — 

TJnto God even will one teach knowledge, 

while He judgeth the Highest ones? 
0»e dieth in his perfection itaelf, 

wholly at ease and in peace, 



the popular view: if it baa been said that the light of the wicked goes out, 
iviii. 5, 6, thsl tlieir (deserved) calamity overlakos them, xviii. IB, that He 
(God) apportions to Ihem in anger lots, or portions in life, ii. 28, 29 (eomp. 
Ps. ivi. e), Job ia, on tha contrary, compelled in view of the above facta of 
eiperiecce to ask, hoic often (nns as Pa. Iiiviii. 10, not hov> long vil. 19) then 
all thoso hard lots befell the wicked so that tboy werH dispersed like chaff be- 
fore the wind (iivii. 20; Fa. 1. 1)? since tbe reverse, sorely, is met with, and 
they are so long and so frequently in the possession of all material prosperity; 
and if it is said, for the sons of the wicked at all eveuts God lays up calamity 
{•IS, not V" = T~; as iviii. 7, IB; xi. 10) and punisbmaut, iviii, 10; y. 5, 
what is really required is, that the sinner should himself eiperience the divine 
retribution and punishment by his own personal suffering (xi' Hos. ii. 7), that 
he ahonid see Ids own overthron aud drink from the divine wrath-cup (ver. ITc, 
Ps. si. ei, Jer. iiv. 15, IE), inasmuch as he, precisely as a frivolous sinner, 
would not concern himself should bis family meet with calamity after bis death, 
if only his own moons which he lias to live through are definitely allotted and 
filed, as the opponents themselves had said iv. 30 J, so that he can at least 
enjoy undisturbed his personal good fortune in the portion of life assigned to 
him; ver. 21 6 is a circumstantial clause § 341 i; one might coqjecture '•'■'■'2^, 
alter liv. 6, instead of i:isn, yet the latter is eiplaiued by ^■J.n = ioA, m 
1 remarked long ago in connection with Prov. xx%.. ST and other passages.^- 
Accordingly whoever looks at this from all aides must, ia opposition to those 
who dwell simply upon some one accidental aspect of God's work, rather ask, 
whether one is insane and reckless enough to think he underslands the matter 
better than God Uimself, wbo, as the friends themselves think, judges even the 
exalted celestial spirits (iv. 18; xr. 15), and wilt therefore punish miserable 
men who judge Him hastily for their intentional misconception of His truth ; 
inni 23 b ia again a cireumstantial clause. The restoration of the trne rela- 
n uf the phenomena is rather aa follows ; that one man dies iu the full en- 
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hia p&Ds full of milk, 

the marrow of his bones well moistened; 
Lut anallier dieth with a troubled eoul, 

not having enjoyed good: 
alike they lay themselves down upon the dust, 

and corruption covereth them both. 



See, I know your thoughts, 

what cruel devices ye plot against me! 
Say ye, "Where is the house of tho tyrant, 

and where the tent of the dwellings of the wicked?" J 
have ye then not aaked the wayfarers, 

and their signs do ye not know? 



joyment of external prosperit;, aaother !□ [be deepest grief, bat nevertlieleat, 
as Rppesrs from nhat bos been said abuve, the first nmy be a sinner and the 
latter an innocent man (e.g.. Job himself), Ibe differeucB therfefora between the 
(wo must be somelMng else than their ontvsrrl lot and common death, vr. 33 
— 2G, yav, ver, gi, aoc. LXS, Vulg, Pesh, bmedi, in which case =Vri fat 
would have to bo read, comp. I ^r- member of the body, for the 1_ might be 
an addition : still, olthangh the second Terso-membei would in that cue more 
closely accord with the first, the verb to be /uE would with difficallj suit such 
a meaning: it is better therefore 1o take the word, after the Chaldee, in 
the sense of jusmI for preserving a store, comp. t*l'On, which appears to be 
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What therefore can tbe object of the friends be in thus 
out of sight one aspect of human life? nothing, one tnast 
ive the unfortunate sufferer by false threats of the divine 
, in order that he may take error for truth and do that 
But he noR knows, as they perceive, these their thoughts 
inst him (the plots in Khich ye are ornel = which ye 
'l^, relative clause, § 332 a) ver, ST ; and is determined 
himself now to place clearly before them their deception and injastice, Tlave 
they then, as they are constantly holding up to him the certain oyertbrow of 
the tyrants {'^''\ as rvler in tbe bad sense, Isa. lii. 2), not at any time heard 
the well-known words of the eiperienced travellers who have Seen the world, 
how they testify the eiact cnnlrary, basing their statements on ligns or proafi 
known to everybody? These travellers speak, it is true, of great Judgments 
inflicted upon whole conntries, of days when the outbursts of wrath (ni-U 
■1. 11; Ps. vli, 7) arrive a^ in overwhelming flooJa (comp. uii. II; Isi. viii. 



I 



that "upon the day of calamity the wicked ie spared, 
upon the day when wrath-outhurBte come up." 

Who deolareth to Him in His face His way? 

He hath done it: who will repay Him? 
— "But thai man will be brought to the burying-place 

and upon the grave-atone he keepeth watch ; 
sweet seem to him the clods of the valley, 

and after him follow all people, 

and before him are eountless numbers," — 
And how can ye comfort me bo vainly! 

the remainder of your answers is — treachery! 



T, 8), bnl tlisy do not Hud that tbe guilty raaa is aiways overtaken by thom. 
Who, moreover, can rise ap agoinat God, even wtien iacumprsliensible tilings 
limppao? ver. 31 (it is clear from is. 19; iiiii. 13; iiiv, 23, 33 ana the wtiolo 
tliought and connection itself, that botb in tliis spesoh and elsewhere this some- 
what timid form of expression, in vhieh the name of God does not opeal; oe- 
eur, is nevertheless meant to refer to Him). Bnt while thus no single man can 
resist the divine decrees, one sees the sinner in death still having honours 
heaped upon him, attended by men to his burying-place, and in his lofty mo- 
nument as it were proudly keeping watch over his grave, that no one may come 

irreverently near {V'li comp. lijji.^ Ham. p. 409, ver. 3, . Kwt', Koseg. 
ChresL p. M, and Abel R^mosat's Noav. U^t. Asiat. I. p, 211); indeed, ap- 
parently sleeping qnite softly and sweetly under the ground, as if the word sit 
ti terra Uoia Here true of him; and, moreover, still admired in iiinnmerahte 

countless numbers (Ecc. iv. Ill, 16) ! vv. 32. 33. Accordingly if all these truths 
■re Babtrnctcd from the talk of the friends who wish to administer comfort, 
there remains from their consoling answers uotbing hut — deception ! the intention 
to deceive the sufferer aud to precipitate him still lower! — Thus the llilrd part 
of this speech Ukes the form of two strophes of four verses eacli, as if the 
first part, which was too short with its strophe of the same length, should thereby 
be compieted. It may be further remarked, that it is implied in the meaning 
of the speech itself, that the words of the travellers who have seen the world, 
to which Job appeals, must be extended to ver. SO and w. 32, 33, because 
these verses describe tlie experience of the world which is referred to ; whilst 
ver. 31 at the beginning of tlie second straphe shows by the form of it that it 
• spoken direutly by Job. 



rOURTH STAGE UF THE DRAMA. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A SETTLEMENT. 

THIILD ANn LAST ArtVANHE OF THE CONTENTION. 

cii. xxn— xxvni. 

However shockiog and insufferable the representation of the 

injustice of the world was which Job at last made in his 

gloomy melancholy, and however hard the complaint based 
upon it which he directed against the friends, the accused are 
nevertheless able neither to refute the representation, nor to 
weaken the complaint on the ground of such a refutation. For 
plainly they had really expected, that Job would be compelled 
to hold his peace upon their threatening descriptions and would 
not think of adhering so tenaciously to the logical outcome of 
his case as to maintain the general injustice of the world under 
which he aufl'ercd rather than confess his own guilt. But as 
Job is nevertheless so unexpectedly reckless and so incompre- 
hensibly immovable and stubborn, they are the more surprised 
and amazed in proportion as they find themselves in reality 
unable easily to deny at the same time the existence of the 
unhappy enigma which Job had insisted upon. They cannot 
make this enigma their own or really enter into it, because they 
have not themselves passed through such mental trials as Job, 
while they prefer, in the limited range of their opinions, to pass 
over, or to interpret in a onesided manner, the particular ex- 
ternal phenomena which in reality contradict their view. 
Moreover, these hostile phenomena have really been too 
phatically and too generally insisted upon by Job as the 
speaker, to encourage them to venture further into this slip- 
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pery territory. I'heir most weighty argument against Job has 
so simply melted away under their hands from the fact that 
the accused sufferer had confronted them with the harsh 
and dangerous, yet no leas real, reverse of their opinion; and 
for a second time the spectacle recurs, that an unfortunate 
sufferer just when he seemed wholly lost and was most vio- 
lently attacked, rises in a wholly unexpected turn of the con- 
tention to the position of the victorious assaiknt by his mar- 
vellous daring. Now, therefore, when the contention ia about 
to enter upon its third phase, their ranks are in reality from 
the commencement weakened and pierced: the bold assurance 
with which they entered upon the second advance has irre- 
trievably vanished, tor their two first and sharpest weapons, 
which they were able with a good conscience to use against 
Job — their general warnings not to speak against God nor 
against the divine righteousness— have been used up and turned 
against themselves; their third argument only remains, hut it 
is the bluntest and most insulting of all. If they will venture 
to make one more attempt of importance, they must at last 
express quite baldly and undisguisedly what they had hitherto 
been in reality ashamed to utter at length and so wholly 
without circumlocution; they must reproach him with certain 
definite and particular sins of great magnitude, which (ac- 
cording to their opinion) he committed before his calamities, 
as they in accordance with their presupposition assume as cer- 
tain hut can never prove, were one disposed to interpret strictly 
the words of helpless confusion which were spoken in the last 
heat of an expiring struggle. To this depth, therefore, does 
the conflict, which has already become quite unequal, bring 
them, that they are about to descend from the elevation of a 
contention for principles to personal considerations. It is true 
that according to their way of looking at things, the last 
speech of Job had entitled them to do this, in which he had 
as openly called in question the divine justice as if he were 
jelf a sinner, and to that extent Job himself compels them 



to this extreme step. But they thus suffer themselves to be 
misled to make assertions which bring them into complete con- 
fusion, and which must, if they are not proved, prepare for 
them very soon the nooat ignominious defeat. Still, these men 
are, on the other hand, in accordance with ancient manners, 
too dignified to permit the conflict thus to issue at last me- 
rely iu personal recriminations and reckless altercation (to 
which Job too would have been indisposed). They prefer, making 
a last effort, to give the contention at the same time a more 
conciliatory tone and to recur to the commencement of it, and 
they choose rather to hold their peace in helplessn^s than 
either to sanction Job's speeches against God and divine right- 
eousness, which in their consciences they cannot do, or to 
speak in any other other respect unworthily. They very soon 
get exhausted accordingly in the third advance, being at the 
same time simply reduced to silence by the great enigma and 
the vehemence of Job, not conceding to him his position nor 
making terms with him. 

The attitude which Job has to assume, is, on the other 
hand, easier to foresee. For he is now on the way to complete 
victory, and advancing on that road must gain both in confidence 
and self-possession, while the opponents sink down exhausted 
and gradually lose courage and clearness of judgment. With re- 
gard to the few new things which can be further urged against 
him, especially the open accusations which Eliphaz attempts to 
make, he has the less need to answer at once, as it would now 
have been foolish to attach so much importance to the last, 
desperate effort of the opponent. As if he deemed it beneath 
him at once to answer definitely to these charges, lest it 
should seem as if it were necessary to be iu haste with his 
self-defence, and, on the other hand, still profoundly weighed 
down by the burden of that terrible enigma, he prefers to 
continue in gloomy soliloquy the general consideration of all 
the enigmatical and in God incomprehensible things, and to 
present them in their most pointed form. Thereby he makes, 



without expressing it directly, a challunge to the opponents, 
if they propose to add aiiything further to the purpose, to first 
of all scatter this lamentable darkness and thereby to refute 
him, since really all further contentiou is useless until the pre- 
liminary questions have been answered, ch. xxiii., xxiv. As 
now nothing follows from Bildad after this check but an ex- 
ireinely weak, meager speech, which without adding anything 
new reveals only too plainly the complete inability of the 
friends to produce anything further of a sound and helpful 
nature, ch. xxv., he considers it worth his while with a brief, 
sharp attack, as already conscious of his superiority, to break 
off if possible the contention now that it had become useless, ' 
ch. xxvi. And at last, since the last friend is really unable 
to speak any more. Job, after some rest and reflection, cornea 
forward for the last time instead of him, with the intention 
of entirely concluding the contentiou which had been so vio- 
lently broken off. This conclusion be makes by gathering up 
the results of it, both those which are clear and those which 
are still obscure, with the firm voice of a conqueror and the 
lucidity of a teacher, and so far as the enigma is concerned, 
which must candidly be acknowledged, submitting himself with 
calm self-possession to the highest Wispom, ch. xxvii., xxviii. 



ELIPHAZ AND JOB. 



ELIPUAZ. CH, XXII. 



^*- Eliphaz, it is true, undertakes for the third time, relying 
upon his reputation and his profound wisdom, to take uj) a 
new position against Job, bringing forward the last further 
principle which remains to the assailants. No less deeply 
shocked by the last speech of Job's, and fully strengthened in 
his suspicion that Job who thus strangely describes the injus- 
tice of the world must himself be inwardly wrong, than com- 
pelled by the whole course of the contention, he declares with- 
b any circumlocution that Job has committed grent sins, as 



if he desired to put into his mouth the confession of sin which 
he has hitherto always repudiated. At the same time he is 
unable to do more than infer these severe incriminations as 
the subjective exi)lanatioo of Job's present condition and as 
the not unnatural result of Job's previous position of exposure 
to temptation : he cannot establish them by producing human 
witnKses, but can only base them upon the probabilities derived 
from Job's situation: he simply attempts to prove that Job 
must have thus sinned, because otherwise his present condition 
could not be understood. It is at this point, therefore, that 
we get in the briefest and concisest form the whole view which 
the friends take of Job's sufl'erings, as regards its inmost rea- 
sons and most cogent proof. That which is deepest and most 
hidden in every respect compels Job by contradiction to seek 
to be as plain as possible. — But as if in the vague feeling that 
the incrimination established in such a way would after all 
produce alone but little effect, and at the same time wearied 

f from the heat of the contention, Eliphaz summons up his last 
remaining strength and resources in the endeavour at the same 
time to prepare the way for an honourable cessation of the 
conflict. This he attempts in the first instance by connecting 
with the unveiled incrimination a serious warning against un- 
godly thoughts, such as Job cherishes, and against the further 
following of the conduct of the sinners of evil repute in an- 
cient history; next, by calling upon him in a friendly tone to 
amend his ways, and by closing with the brightest pictures 
of a noble future calculated to excite hope. But the warning 
is simply repeated in a weaker form almost unaltered from 
the second advance of the contention; the excitement of the 
hope of a better life after repentance simply recurs from the 

J first advance. Accordingly when Eliphaz here makes a last 
attempt, using his last resources and bringing forward his last 
new thought, he at the same time calls up afresh all the pre- 
vious thoughts and resources and renews the attack for the 
last time by comprehensively stating all that can be said. He 
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thus rccnrs by degrees to the begiimiug and thereby reveals 
that the friends have exhausted their resources aud must de- 
siri! to reat. This speech accordingly falls into three equal 
parts, of which the first ouly expounds a new thought, the 
other two gradually go back to the thoughts of the earlier 
advances: (1) the open iucrimiuatlon, iu the form in which 
Eliphaz is able to establish it, vv. 2—11; (2) the serious 
warning, vv. 12^20; (3) the exhortatiou tu hope, vv. 21— 30. 



I 



Theu 



id Eliphaz the Tffimauito liud eaid; 
1. 



Doth then man bring profit to God? 

no, to himself only the thoughtful bringeth profit! 
ia it a concern to the Almighty tliat thou art righteous, 

or an advantage that thou conducteat thyself blameloBaly ! 

;. Vv. 2—11. 1 



laz ia unablD (apart from marc coujecturss based uii 
Job's piut hiatdiy whicli was I'uU of lemp Cations) to bring any other proof uf 
the Bt&tement from wbioh lio doos nut uuw shrink, that Job mvjt bo guilty uf 
deHnite grievous sins, than what ba deiives fram the present condition uf Job, 
which ssrves him as an oxternai proof, iaasmuch as he compares his ideas and 
triitbs regarding God with tljis oonditton. As be attempts to produce the stric- 
test proof witii perfect calmness, he starts accordingly from the highest truth, 
that God OS absolutely perfect and biassed iu reality slauds iu no need wliat- 
ever of liuman duties and virtues, but in His exaltation above them would lose 
none uf His blessedness did they not exist ; let uo man anywhere ever forget, 
that wheu he (uldla the divine will he only secures his own weal, ftdlils a per- 
sonal necessity of bis own and attains his own true destination, and let him 
'□ever imagine that, God wuuld nut be blessed without bim and his good works! 
Were it otherwise, it could certainly ho then thought, that, iu order to increase 
His own blessedness, God inflicted, from motives of necessity or advantage, 
sufferings without any Just cause, lc, without any guilt in the sufferer, simply 
in order tliat men, being thus hombled aud tormented, might the more fear 
Him, Just as when a human lord, who thinks it necessary to make himself 
feared, arbitrarily torments his subjects. But what an unworthy thought of Gud ! 
Therefore if God sends punishments, man must have deserved them; Gud does 

of men's sin and thus fur the profit of man himself, because tbc human race 

could nut exist without the rsactiuu of sin in the form of the punishment of 

the sinner, punishment is also a warning for living men. Now, Job's sufferings 

_aie sadi pnnishmentii : thersfore he i 



ordiiig to thue proofs a. 



on account of thy religion will He correct thee, 
wiU Ho enter with thoe into judgment? 

IB then thy wiokedneBB not groat, 
no limit to thy miedeeda? 

For from thy hrethren thou takest plcdgos for nought, 

and Btrippeet off the clothee of the naked; 
water thou givest not to the weary, 

and from the furnished withholdcBt bread, 
the man of arm — his ie the earth, 

and he that in in honour dwelleth therein! 
widowB thou hast sent away unhelped, 

the arms of the orphans have been crushed! 



dencOH, bsve griavousl; Binned 1 This series of inferences is poiuted, 
SiDd in itaelf clear. But at last comes UDobaerved a treoiendous Tallacy, occa- 
sioned by tbe fundamental error, tbat sufferings are as aucli punisbments. U 
one starts from thia erroneous principle, one is landed in tbe alternative, vv. 4, 5, 
Ihat sufferings are sent either on account of piety (wliieb is impious to suppose) 
or on account of the sins of tbe sufferer, and then arrives nueordingly at tbe 
conclusion, that every sufferer has been a sinner. Yet Eliphaz is so Ultle able 
to escape from tbis error tbat it is liere precisely most clearly brougbt out. 
Aa to ^n_, ver. 2, nbich is here plainly sing., see § 3*7 d. 7|n, yer. 3, as 
ixi. 21, is Ovdiim, desire and zeal, then solicitude and care about a matter, 
a concern, business ; whence, Ver. S A, an adtiantags, pr()fit, can correspond to il. 
"5^r, ver. 4, as iv. 6, iv, 4 : a favourita word with EliphHi, as the poet gener- 
ally gives to each speaker certain favourite words and modes of sipression ; 
the opposite of nwi-* is nr", ver. 5. — After thus, vv. 8 — 6, the proof has beeu 
supplied (with perfect calmness and stringency, only at last with a little mora^ 
agitation, when the inference is drawn as to (he tieceesity of Job's guilt), ■'•*|J 
Job must have grievoosly sinned, EUpliaz then eDnmerates to him, by way f^M 
more deHuiie incrimination, certain great vices, vv. 6 — 9, and then reverts SM 
the beginning, observing tbat precisely on their account the present great danger* 
(snares, iviii. 8 — 10) and uneipected terrors came upoa Jot ; or does be still 
mean not to heed and avoid the fatal destruction (darkness, floods of water, both 
figurative) wbicii is so near and certain? vv. 10, 11, with which question, 
Elipbaz passes to the warning, vv. 12 sq., and it also appears therefrom tbat ild 
reality it is only at the dangers and sufferings of Job tbat the friendi 
rifled. The question arises, from what source Elipbaj! obtained his knowloii 
of the particular sins with which be here charges Job ; did he really ove 
Mm in their commission, and can ho produce men even as witnesses of theil|| 
Impossible : not only is tbis contradicted by the cutire book, but neither dM 
Qod Himself arterwiird« refute Job's subsei^uent pruteatAtions, cb. xxii. Tberefoit 
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Therefore are snares round about thee, 

BuddoD terror ooufoundeth thee : 
or the darknoBs sceet thou Dot, 

and water-floodB covering tlico? 

2. 

Is not then God high ae heaven? 

see, how high the summit of (he atais! 
and yet thou thinkest: "wliat doth God then know? 

behind dense fogs will He judge? 
clouds hide Him so that He seeth not, 

and the ciruie of the heaven He walketh through!'' 



simpl; becBBSB Ellipbaz tins lirmly persuaded liinisetf that J<ib inuat have sinued in 
tome such maiiDer, as so nmny utheri u( bis rank uid power have dutie, Bud 
Hs a great mull may so easily sip, dous he charge Job with Ihese sins. Hare- 
uver, the instances themselves are reslly only Ihoso of sint which were at that 
time very generally laid at the door of the potentates of that lime, with iio 
proof whatever that Job was personally guilty of them. This was the case 
with unmercifn) taking of pledges, particnlarly as the most necessary articlos of 
clothiag were Uken as pledges by tbe powerful, Ex. ixii. Sfi, S6 ; Dent. xxiv. 
6—10; Bruelly towards necessitous suppliants of all kinds, vEr. 7, "laa." Iviii. 
10, ODiy In order that tlio powerful man may flourish atone in the desolate, 
devaiUted land! Ver. 8 tomp. xv. 88; Isa. v. 8; finally, ver. 9, the very 
general cruelty against the unprotected mBmbcrs of weaker houses. 

8. Vv. 12 — 20. The serious warning, introduced by ver. II, once more 
oientioBS first, after tbe favourite manner of EHphas, ver. 18, the greatness of 
Ood as compared with men, which is as great, or higher than the heaven and 
the highest stars, iv. 15 (on -=i see li. 8): how can Job therefore, in view of 
tbis subUme eialtalion, nevertheless think that God, as bidden behind clouds 
and merely walking through the arcb of heaven ("Isa." il. 82 ; Prov. viii. B7), 
dosi not concern Himself about the earth and does not judge il! (which Job, 
indeed, has never said or thought in this seiise, as if Ood had riot the power 
to judge; but the serious doubts about the divine judgment on the oarth, cb. ui.. 
cuue Elipbax, with his other false opinions, to sappose that Job means really 
that God is determined to know nothing about the oarlh). Whoever cherishes 
KOeh thoUghUi of God must he inclined to sin and on the road to the same 
Viet deslmction which in the iirimEval world overtook the sinners as a per- 
petual warning to those who come after tbem, Oen. vi, 1 — IS; iviii,, xjx..: 
wilt thon follow the anelent example of these people, who, seized upon before 
the time by the omnipotence of the God of punishment, perished withont resist- 
ance (ivi. B), in that the entire ground and foundation ou which tbey rested 
becoming a stream sank bcucslh Item and became like watery (there being an 



The way of olden time will thou then keep, 

which once sinful people went? 
who were seized upon before tho time; 

us s stream their firm basis was poured away! 
they who say of God: "depart from ub!" 

and the AJmighty will do nothing to them, 
although He filled their houses with good, 

— but may the counsel of the wioked be far from i 
The godly will see it and rejoice, 

the bUmelesB will mock at them: 
"verily, our adveraarios are out ofi', 

; the fire hath devoured!" 



Rely, Eow, on his covenant, and he at peace! 

thereby good will befall thee; 
receive now from His mouth instruction, 

and put His worda in thine heart! 



altiibiuij iiarliculnrly to Ottn. lix), vv. IS, 16. As to the urtbu|;r&phy p^'^' I 

Btead of pa-, see § 15 ft, uote 3, it is Pual ace. § 1316, with accusal, i 

g 281 c.~XaA this way of the primieval siiiuers coutioues slill tn bo tha i 

of those peoplu who are detarmined to know nothing of God, although Ho 

made ttietD rich and povorfU (ver. lib in t, ciicunutautial clause, % 311 a]: 

but if Job hai said of these people that they ara proaporons, eipr 

bsme lime his abomination of them, xii. 14 — 16, Eliphaz likewise protonta ^ 

nbominnlian of Iheni, ver, 18ft, knowing, however, albo that in the future ti 

righteous will witness with riyoicing their complete ovarthrow, 

quite unlike Job's cxpressiou ivii. 8, 9. Thus E!ipha» simply reverses what 

appears to him unsafe in Job's hpeoch, without refuting it! and how carefully 

he adopts the eipressiou of repudistiun, xii. 16 ft, as if by I. 

Job's mouth he would intimate that Job has nu right to use it! 

pears also to allude intentionaliy to xxi. 16 a. 

3. Vv. 21—30. The exhortation to a return to Gud, passing gradutl 
into charming pictures of Uie happy consequences of ■ restored rolatian dS 
friendship with God: at first the eihortalion predominating, w. 21, SS, then 
both in equal proportions, vv. 23 — 25, lastly, in a second strophe, the desorip- 
lion alone prevailing, vv. 26 — 30. In vv. 21, 22 the description of Ibe happy cOD- 
sEquencas is found only in the centre, from d'"»', § 317 n, to the end of ver. 21 ft; 
■;hH^3h is according tu (he eouuection most appropriately a verb gg ISl i;, SlOr, 
not ■ substanEivD ^ ^{rKur; for ni^c is uianifestly intended to allude to tl 



If thou returnost to GofJ humbling thyself, 

puttest iniquity far from thy tente: 
(and cast away upon the dust the finest gold, 

and into the stones of the streams Ophir's treasure, 
iu order that the Almighty may be thy treasure, 

and Bilver of greatest brightness unto thee!): 

Surely then in the Almighty thou delightest thyself, 

and raieest unto God thy face, 
thou prayest unto Him and He hoareth thee, 

what thou hast vowed thou wilt pay; 
if thou wilt determine a thing, it atandcth before thee, 

upon thy ways shineth light; 
if they go downwards, thou sayesl, "elevation!" 

dowuoast looks He helpeth; 



I3r might aui'ordiug l 



SKme vord xii. 25, comp. ix. S5, tud ^ 
denote simply material gain and poBsesa 
would uut agree ; and a sentence bucli as, thereby U Ihg gain wbich thou wouldst 
then have proepetity, would not be sufficiently simple and iiaturai. Ver, S3 
also, iu which the trausiUon is made from iuwurd weal to outward prosperity, 
the consequence would ^ be indicated only hy the last word of tlie first member, 
with b camp. xi. 14: but vv. 21, 25 the exhortation nnd the consequences are 
perrectly parallel, the picture of outward good being presented: cast away thy 
pieces of gold (=!■■'!"), even the precious OiAir, i.e., gold of Opliir {iiviii. 18: 
just as Jjk^ a city in India signilies also the commodity eomina thorofrom) 
OS useless tbings, upou the dust or into the pebbles ut the streams, the gain 
of Iho true prosperity will make up for all that (Eot. li. 1) ; on nit^ir^, see loy 

Like tbis antithesis tbe entire following description of Uio prosperity is very 
admirable, vv, 26 — 30, beginning appropriately with the prospect, that theo in- 
stead of fear and estrangement a no less brightly coutented than conlident rela- 
tion of friendship witli God nill follow, ver. 36, adjusting gradually all that is 
sdll involved iu darkness and fulfilling all pure desires, vv. S7, S8, so that if 
even sometime the ways of life go downwards, he praying with a humble look 
aad having been saved can soon notwithatanding let (he cry of triumph again 
be heard — "elevatioii"! ver. SO, yea, so that he himself, having beeoius a saint, 
able to pray to God with efdcacy for (hose who are not wholly hlame- 
» ('», sea § 21Gi), as Gen. xviii. 23 sq., ii. 7. This conclusion, ver. 30, is 



' if tbe Mass. reading wen 
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He will deliver the not-blamelesB, 

delivered by the cleannesH of thy hands! 



purticuUrly in Ihe moutli of Elipiini 
gentle reproach th&t Job has oat froiD 
distioD of Eliphaz, v. 8, and therefor 
that Job, although not wholly innocent, 
Id future the huppinons of thus saving 
entirely different manner, is the sequel 
(he correct reading ' 
again mtored: yet ij 
merely parenthetical. 
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e get here the same eitended form of 
luing li. 13 — 15, comp. vii 



JOB. CH. XXIII., XXIV. 






Nothing can move Job here at once expressly to answer 
the open incriniination, as strictly the only new thing in the 
last speech: he has hitherto never hastened at the beginning 
of a new advance of the contention to make his defence, but 
has always first translated himself into the new situation and 
signified his right as against the attack. Much more can 
he do this in the present instance, inasmuch as Eliphaz in 
simply recapitulating what had been said before alleges nothing 
fresh save what is wholly false, which needs no proper re- 
futation at all on Job's part, in the consciousness of his in- 
nocence and as against assailants who have now become wholly 
perplexed. If, however, the reference to personal guilt, which j 
Eliphaz has so painfully made, stirs in Job here at the be- I 
ginning of the new advance one thought and wish, it must 
especially be, that it may be granted to him to establish Ms 
innocence before God Himself, since he is as firmly convinced 
on the one hand of his innocence as on the othe 



< Which the author adopted in the Srst edition, Tr. 
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possibility that the friends should ever properly understand 
his case. This turn of the contention is in reality a very im- 
portant one: though Job had already despaired of obtaining 
in this life justice from God, he is nevertheless again drawn 
by the force of the contention to look to the true source of 
salvation even in this life, and is surprised by a wish which 
he had quite let go in the highest confusion of the conflict. 
Thus, with or without Job's will, the necessity makes itself 
more and more felt, that the true salvation and the solution 
of the enigma must come from some other source than the 
men who have hitherto existed ; Job shows this involuntarily 
here by the desire for a divine deeiaioii, which repeatedly grows 
out of the force of the circumstances. — Still Job feels himself 
at present, from a multitude of causes, too perplexed and too 
depressed to pursue this passing desire. Reviewing the whole 
of his situation to the present time and the vicissitudes of the 
contention, as yet profoundly oppressed particularly by that 
terrible enigma of life, he sees nothing but what is obstruc- 
tive, perplexing, and incomprehensible, both as regards the 
question of the appearance of God to settle the one matter in 
hand, and as regards the question of the general divine right- 
eousness on the earth, all the doubts as to which the last 
speech of Job's, ch. xxi., had only commenced to bring for- 
ward. These dark things Job here feels compelled, no less 
by the matter itself and his own grief than by the unwise 
behaviour of the friends, to call forth in all their extent and 
in their true connection, and to state them, although with 
profound pain, fully and candidly. The attitude of the friends 
is so unintelligent that they are determined merely to suppress 
and obliterate by empty reproaches and unsatisfactory repre- 
sentations and not to solve the enigmas which are really plain 
to all who will see them. But Job is now at last gainiug the 
victory over his opponents, precisely because, having correctly 
grasped the enigma in one aspect of it, he presses it under 
their notice, and cannot pennit himself tn be hindered by vain 
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accusations and weak consolations from following up both t1i( 
matter itself and his victory. Accordingly this long glooi 
speech, which may more properly be termed a soliloquy, bi 
comes the sharpcMt weapon against the opponents simply froi 
the fact that it pursues the enigmas which have been started, 
particularly the last one, to their extreme consequences, and 
by implication merely, without any direct address to them, calls 
upon the opponents first to penetrate the darkness of the 
matter before continuing the personal contention : thus their 
whole attack "is checked without any direct and formal counter 
charge, and Job's matter is continued in the same manner as 
hitherto with the greatest perseverance to its extreme point. 
The speech falls, in acconiance with this twofold division of 
the subject-matter, into two parts of growing length and 
weight: (1) the renewed desire for a divine judgment, which 
is, however, immediately checked by the terrible thought that 
God will not appear in this matter, ch. xxiii., as, indeet 
(iJ) there are many and strong reasons for generally deny! 
the existence of the divine justice on the earth, ch. xxiv. 
first part is in many of its reflections almost a short re-ecl 
of one of the earliest speeches of Job's, ch. is., only that tl 
reflections here do not any more bear the character of stori 
vehemence of the earlier ones, but as already moderated pi 
over like distant tempests, as if the speaker, urged by an 
ward voice, intentionally restrained their storm; the seconi 
part completes what had been commenced ch. xxi. 

ssiii, 1 Ami Job answercf! and eaid: 
1. 
To-day also of Hia hand I oompli 
His hand is heavy upon my 

1. Ch. iiiii., in stroplies of greater cnli 
cand and lo n certnin extent the last &]: 
Ter. 9, tny hand vroolcl huve lo sigaify, 
Ood which 1 must endure, weighs down my sigliin) 



1 




that, haTiog known, I might find Him, 

might come unto His judgment-seat, 
might order before Him the cause, 

fill my mouth with proofs, 
might know what answer He would give me, 

observe what He said to me! 

With mighty power shall He contend with me? 

no, only let Him give heed to me! 
then would an upright man litigate with him, 

in order that I might get free for ever from my judge!— 
Behold, I go forwards — He is not there, 

hackwards — I perceive Him not; 
if He turneth aside to the left — I hchold Him not, 

if He inelineth to the right — I see Him not! 



BTen (Vesly to give vent to my aigha and s 
vord hand would th«a be far from clear, and 
neitlier very mteUigible nor found elsenhere 
tha second member i"^ with the LXX and in 
atill read at all events '1^'?, this conimencemei 
of the previous speech, xxj, i, and a repeliti 
both members of the verse is very common w 
calty, tlioagh immediately getting enraptured 



little relief. 



t the 



ith < 



the first verse-member is 
I poet: but if we rend in 
rat i-;)?, wliero the LSX 
esponds sdmirably to til at 
ite same weighty word in 
r poet. With such diffi- 
comes to be dwelt upon, 



ission, that he might only, having already learnt whnt 
means are necessary for the purpose, having become wise and capable (as re- 
gards the parenthetical perf. "^yr, ver. 3, and similarly 'Mn3, ver. 10, seethe 
note on iv. 2) find Him, the author of these pains and calamitiea, sitting upon 
His judgment seat, that he might boldly lay before Him all his well -arranged 
proofs of bis cas^ (comp. xiii. IS, mi. 3G) and might then await the answer, 
which, surely, unless everythidg deceives him, cannot possibly give a decision 
■gainst his innocence! vv, ,^—5. Certainly, in this enraptured consideration the 
lear finds B place, that he will be hindered in his speaking and self-defence by 
the overwhelming power of God, and the question irresistibly suggests itself: 
ihall fie tnth mighty Jbrce (iii. IB) eovtend Kith met as had been prcvionsly 
feared ix. 19. 31; xiii. SI; and he answers, no/ that I do not wish, mdy let 
ISni pat/ heed to me I (iv. 20, vi. 38), ! can wish nothing further than that He 
may be a jadge that will listen, not a ruler displaying his irresistible strength! 
then, if it were bo, inill an vpright man be at lain trith Him, rn ariler that 1 
might eieape for ever frtym my Jiidye, as completely acquitted by Him and never 
again accused, as really my case is such tbat the just jodge must favourably 
decide it for ever with nno sentence,— With ver. 8 sudden, abrupt reUection ; 
taTOlsion of feeling. But, alas, with all my pains, 1 know not where to find 



IV. 
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For He knoweth my accustomed way: 

if He trieth me, as gold I go forth; 
to Hie track my foot held close, 

HiB way 1 kept, not declining, 
the oommandmeDt of His lips — I forsook it not, 

more than my claim I treaaured Hia word ; 
hut He is as none else' : who stoppeth Him? 

His soul hath desired it — He doeth it! 

Surely, He will accomplish my appointment: 
and to Buoh things is He greatly accustomed. 



Him, vT. 8, 9, becBiisi 



onCesUbly He is detcrmiDed □ 



solvBd upon my death, ■ 



reforu precisely the feeling of b 



isibk a 



1 the 



□r Ood! 



e thought of such ■ 
'. IB— 17. The fact Ihst I 



find God D 



self everywi 



lains lo himself by reflecting, that God has the powi 
lere invisible, us is parentheliEally 

e East (in the front) or the West, so that He mighty 
perhaps be in the North (on the left) or South, He would easily 
iuvisible id any other quarter to which He might by a sudden tiirn inctii 
r^m must signify here, as used for nos, la incline (comp. Biatory of Iiracl 
74 (111. 537), so that [t is alnnost equivalent to the following qQi> ; for 
root tV^y, which does not occur elsewhere in the Boob of Job, most here, 

nowhere else, bear the meaning of the Arab. . ri Ui- As a reason. Job is 

unable to conceive any other than one which is again itself dark and terrible, 
that God having (for unknown reasons] without doubt resolved upon his deatli, 
is determined not now to examine him, knowing that the eiamination of his 
case must bring after it his acquittal ; but, however greatly Job has reason to 
rejoice in his own innocence, who can do anything against the omnipotence of 
the incom]>arable One? This is, vv. 10 — 14, so explained, that with peculiarly 
deep satisfaction the strong consciousness of innocence is declared and de- 
Scribed as never before ; as, indeed, this consciousness generally, Willi its 
joy, insensibly grows, and thereby at the same time unintentionally the best 
refutation of tho opponents is uttered; ver. 11 first expounds the Snal cause 
after vv. 10 — ^13. Ver. 12; the commandment of His lips— with regard to it, 
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sacred the words of His mouth. 



9 clear revelations; 
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15 Therefore before Him am I sorely alarmed, 
I consider it — and tremble at Him; 

»aiid God maketh my heart fearful, 
and the Almighty greatly alarmeth me: 
for at darknesB I am not struck dumb, 
nor at myself, covered by Him with darkneea. 

xxiv. 2. 

tl Wherefore hath God not treasured up times, 
I and His friends behold not His daya? — 

I Boundaries are removed, 
herds are stolen and fed, 

S§ 3tT/ 399 i; ver. ISA like ix. IS. It is naii at tlie end, w, IE— IT, with 
great tmtb uid for<^e, that the more deepl; he reSects by himaelf apun sneb 
incomprebeDsible tbings m Ood (comp. xxi. 6, 1), the more is lie terrified and 
alBrmeil, and that this is the true reason for his present state uf Tear, but not 
the darkness or the calamity iUelf, nor even his own person, which bears this 
calamity filling all the world with horror, aec. xix. IS sq., whilst his opponents 
are dismayed only at this eitemal misery and its object, indeed, endeavoured 
to make Job also fear on account of it, ui. 11. Moreover, is. 35 is similar, 
ss here generally there ia mnch reechoed frotn ch. ii. 

2. Ch. iiiv. Already xiiii. \ib the transition lo the universal absence of 
jastice, under which Job also feels himself now a sufferer, was on the point of 
being made ; but this aspect of the matter was not then pursued, in order that 
the pictnre of Job's personal condition might be first completed. Now, however, 
that aspocl is again taken up to be completely worked nut. After the difficult 
question, ver. 1, a^ a gloomy continuation of the doubts xxi. 7, wherefore the 
times and days of God, or the times of the revealed, triumphant divine right- 
eousness, promised to the godly, did not come '. examples of all kinds of the 
shocking injustice , as endless as lamentable, which prevails on the earth, 
are multiplied in the most striking colours, vv, S — S4, with the short conclu- 
sion, who can deny all this? ver. 25. In order to make this terrible picture 
complete, not only is the material prosperity of the wicked described, as ch. xxi., 
bat, what is still more piuDf^tl, the sad, shameful condition of so many suf- 
ferers whose afflictions come solely from the unpunished cruelties of the wicked, 
and the insolent impunity of so many kinds of profligates, are depicted. We 
are hare bronght into the very midst of all the barbarities and disorders of the age 
of the poet, the connected picture nf which ia really so terrible that it might 

< The characteristics of the speech are hare, xiiv. I, quite those of the 
great prophets of the 9'b and B<I> century, who spoke so mncli of the great 



file ass of the orphans is driTeo away, 

the ox of the widow is taken for a pledge, 
the poor are thrust from the way, 

altogether the oppreeaed of the earth lie in hidiog. 

5 Lo, as wild asBee, they go forth into deserts 
with their work, seeking for victualB: 

the steppe is their bread for the children, 
in the field they harvest his fodder, 

they glean the vineyard of the eiauer; 
naked they paes the night, unclothed 
and with no eovering in the cold, 
get soaked from the downpour of the mountains, 
having embraced the rooke without shelter. 

well give risD lo the most perilous despair of many nf [he thonghlfnl people 
□r the time. Tet while tlius Ihe uumerous shucking illustrations of the crimes 
committed hy men in the very midst of civilised society are produced in suc- 
cession, the poet avoids representing Job as tukiog any secret pleasure in such 
dclinektiona. On the contrary, in the midst of the fearful descripliun he mnst 
be seized by a violent feeling of horror, and at the same time clearly show, 
that he, if tlie point were simply to make pleasing hut antrue, seutimental pictures 
of the opposite, can do this equally as well or better tban Ike rriends, since 
be himself most devoutly desires to see the opposite realised in life, if be were 
not compelled in loyalty to truth candidly to acknowledge the actual experiences 
of life. So he presents first cruelties against the unprotected, w. i — 4, then 
over aggjnat them the lamentable condition of the unforlanate of all classes, 
where at last bis shocked feeling breaks out, vv. S~12, nsit some more of the 
wurbt disgraceful deeds of the moat hardened sinners, vv, 11 — 17, at last tlie 
false and the true description of the end of the sinner, vv. IS— S4. Thus arise 
four groups of pictures so arranged that tlie second and fourth lonn in each case 
the eonnter-aketch lo tbc previous ones: cruel tyrants— tormented sufferers and 
unprotected people ; most abominahlo wickedness — tbe happy end of those who 
commit it. Accordingly the long description is unfolded in six strophes 
four verses each, but so that it still falls into two equal halves, as evidei 
we have here again in ver. 13, as in the exactly similar case iii. le, a pi 
at which the two halves are separated by a pause. — (1) Vv. S — 13. On 
one hand, vv. 2 — *, acts of violence of all kinds against the helpless, coi 
with ver, 2 llos. v. 10 ; Dent, lii, 14 ; xsvii. 17 ; with ver. 4 Jadg. v. 8 i 
xixiii. 8. On the other hand, vv. 6—12, undeserved sufferings of all kinds 
endured by the nuprotected from human violence: both by those who are n 
in tlirect dependence, vv. 6 — 8, and by those who under civil government live 
complete dependence on tbeir lords, vv. 9 — IB. The formor are most probably 



The orphan is stolen from the breast, 

and upon the suffering this pledge is laid ; 
10 they creep along naked, unclothed, 
and famishing they carry sheaves, 

between the walla of those they presB oil, 

I they tread the wine-presses — and thirst; 

from out cities groan the dying, 
aloud the soul of the wounded erieth: 
yet God doeth not heed the offence ! 
— Those are amongst the bitter enemies of the light, 
who have never acknowledged His ways, 
and have never dwelt upon His paths! — 
the remnuitB of the subjugated aborigines furlJier described xii. 1 sq., who 
pushed back into deserts imd caves dragged along the most nretched existeuce, 
like wild assea roamiDg throngh the deserts tor Ihemsolves and their children 
aiid contented if they can get together some sust«naace, even from the cutlle- 
fodder or rioin the vintaf;e-gleuiing of the powerful sianer (the slog. auff. ia 
■.3-53 refers to the JIW" who is immediately more definitely mentioned), moreover, 
without clothing or shelter abandoned to all forma of misery, which the rich 
Duui icitrcely knows by hearsay. However, still more sad is the lot of those 
who are bound in social bonds, slaves, corvees, t-iUains, or dependants in other 
forma ; who groaa under (he burden of debts to such att eitent tliat the infant 
U torn from the mother as a pledge by the debtor, ver. 9 ; who while they 
work for the superabundance of others are themaelvos fambhing, w. ID, 11; 
yea, who from the midst of the vast slavery of society, under the tortures of 
which they suffer, groan in vain to God for help as they die! ver. 12 (B-l^n 
would have U> be conneuted with ~'1"3 ; from the city (f people, i.e., from the 
thickly peopled city, yet the addition of the word would then be superfluous; 
and B'!^^, OS some USS. and the Fesb, read, suits the second member better). 
To the godly this cry for help from the sufferer, which is not heeded by Qod 
even when it comes from the dying, is a true offence and skaHdedon (i. S2), 
partiuulsrly when the entirety diSerent end of the wicked is compared willi it, 
which is described at the close of the second half, vv. 23—2*: Job also in 
conclusion, ver. 13, shocked to madness, cries oat, in order to testify his borror ; 
they, the tyrants who have from the flrst been here described openly vv. S— 1, 
then plainly enough included also in the description of all the fallowing verses, 
w. G — 10, but not the sufferers like Job, are the people who intentionally rebel 
against the light id tbonght and deed, who love confnsiou and sin only I — 
(8) Vv. H— 24. Again, one sees on the one hand, w. 14—17, still worse sinnera 
of xnotlior bind, men who do not shun simply the celestial light, like those pre- 
viously named, but even the light of earlb a 

ir that they may the more oudisturhed p 



seek the darkness with its terrors. 
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Towards daylight the murderer riaeth, 
killeth the sufferer and needy, 

and at night doeth like the thief; 
15 the eye of the adulterer wftiteth for the twilight 
thinking "not an eye will spy me!" 

and a covering he puttcth ahout the face; 
in the darkness they break into houaes — 
who by day shut themeelvea up, 
do not know the light: 
because to them morning ia at once darknesa, 
because tlie terrors of darkneae are familiar. 

— "Swift is he in hie course on the water's faee, 
— a curse overtaketh hia lot on the earth- 
he tumeth not towards happy fields : 

notable high-iviiyina.ii, who quite early in the morning sUyii the people who ue 
alone and then further usea the night like b tbief, rer. 14, eonip. ver. 16; &e 
adulterer who pnya heed to the twilight that he may use it, and with it puts on 
fti it were a covering for his face, a musk, by which he hecomea nnrecagniMble 
(Prov. vii. 9), ver. 15; violent men in the darkness break into houses [e.g,, in 
timeB of ciyii commotions when hoosea are seiirehed), but in the day, as gen- 
nine enemies of the light in every sense, closely shutting up themselves (and 
their houaes), in order that they may not be recognised and puoiahed, since 
they, kiiowiDg well the district which is favourable to them, and defying every 
light, always surround themselves with horrible night, m&ke the morning fur 
themselves at once into the darkest night, vv. 16, 17, eomp. ml. 33, 34. But 
what, on the other hand, vv. 18—31, is the end of these men? Wlien one 
hears the opponents, one would suppose that they must all in the briefest space 
of time vanish with all that belongs to them overtaken by the divine pnniali. 
ment ; and Job too is master of such speeches and can present this view pro- 
bably still more forcibly than his opponents (as, indeed, he also formerly be- 
lieved that this was the state of the case) w. 18—21 ; but the case is whoUy 
liitTcrent when the actual facts are honesOy looked at! vv, 22—84. Accordingly 
vv. 18 — SI contaiD a representation of the same view as the friends had as- 
serted which is meant to vie with their efforts, just as Job likes to give snch 
rival pictures when they are appropriate ; only that in this instance the imita- 
tion, with which the speaker enters so thoroughly into the view of bis op- 
ponents that it is as if ha meant to adopt it, suddenly ohaoges by the direct 
counter presentation of the truth of the matter into the scornful exposure uf 
the opposite opinion (becoming a parody of it) ; it is plain also that Ihe worils 
contain an intentiunal exi^geratlon of the representations used by the opponents, 



which of itself ci 



veys 






ridicule ; and probably thay v 



drought, heat also carry forth Bnow-waters: 
the Undorworld them that thus sinned; 

the womb forgettoth him, his awoet drink is cot 
never again will ho be mentioned, 

BO that as a tree wickednesB is broken; 

he who devoureth the barren childless woman, 
and to the widow doeth not good!" 



^^Kr ft poem thfln well-known whieb our poet thought it proper to pour some 
ndicola npon. The totie of ch. ix. was similar, thnugli not bo liitter. Tho 
passage eannot be taken as a serious utterance of what ought tu be but is not, 
inftBrnnch aa the language shows nothing of the character of a demand anJ re- 
ijniremenl. Sw^, fleeliEg is he in his cowse upon the face of tJie water, as 
something swimming on the aurface of water is rapidly carried away beyond 



— Tet He sustaineth mighty ones by His power, 
they rise up, though despitiring of life: 

He letteth them rest — and Ihey confide, 
ind His eyes are upon their ways: 

they rise high ; a little while — they aro gone, 

they faD low: like all others they depart 

and wither like the tops of ears! — 



recoTor/, with equal rapidity ho vanishes (ii, 28; Hos 
that when he disappears, his inheritance, his 
is ivrKd (paronomasia >) hy those beholding 1 
S7 ; so he tnrneth his steps no more towardi 
lields, aacti aa his extsnsive landed possessio 



.. 1; Ecc. li. 1). ia 
fine landed property in the earth 
is jast ruin, comp. iTiii. SO, ix. 
vintsaTdi, i.e,, smiling, fruitful 
s were : but into the dark, deso- 
late underworld sinners are as rapidly and completely carried away as snow- 
waters soon vanish without a trace on sudden drought or even heat (dry or 
even hot wind) (vi. 16, 17, "fTsn relative, ace. § 332«): thos gone down into 
the underworld and drinking in corruption only like hia sweet milk (iii. 33), ha 
will be wholly forgotten on earth even hy hia nearest friends, by the womb whicL 
bore him, and the root of all the wickedness even appears, as by Ihe nprootiug 
of H great tree, to be destroyed with him who was as a devouring fire lo all 
Uie unprotected, lo both the woman that has been cast off and the widow (xi. 
SB). Certainly, all that is very fine '.—and </et, notwithstanding these great ut- 
terances and fine pictures, after ali He (Qod, who for awe is scarcely indicated) 
Bostidns by His power the tyrants, even when at some Ijme they already dos- 



' Ewald raprodaces the paronomasia between Vp and V^pri by "Aut Was- 
Bars FlJiche er mr/Hegt, ver/lufit eein Loos". In English another reproduction 
of it has had to be attempted. Tr. 
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25 If not — well then who will proTO me a liar, 
and to nothing make my speech? 

pair of life, causeth [liein to be Bocara (noaV) und calm, tating tboir wayi 
under Ha prutectioa (i. 3c); und moreoser tbeir deatli is onviable, iDasmuch as 
tbe; dapart from tbeir elefatioD in a short period without long suffering (iii. 
13 6), but if they are cast down from their Blevalion. thoy really only gather 
together their feet like all uther men, i.e., die, Qeti. ilii. 33 >, and that more- 
over only decording to the course of nature at the time of ripeness (in cootra- 
dUtion of V. S6)i Tlic antithesis (tannot be more pointed, or Che CGfutatioa 
(even if only certain instances arc in Job's favour, others in favour of the Op- 
ponents) more complete, ^*'=■l, ver. !S, can equally as well as P'"'"'', xiii. 13, 
and other instancea of the kind, § 345 a, aignify, and yet St nutauielA. 



2. BILDAD AND JOB. ■ 

CH. XXV., XXVI. ' 

As therefore Job has now himself most emphatically put 
before the friends, who had reproached him with some atro- 
cious deed which they had discovered, a much more serious 
stuiiibling-block and occasion of offence of an exactly opposite 
character, to which they, as has already been brought out, are 
in reality unable to produce any satisfactory reply, and as he, 
moreover, declines to answer their personal incriminations 
further than by an appeal to God, it is evident that the op- 
ponents have come to tbe end of their materials, as they had long 
ago become exhausted in insight and force. Bildad, whose turn 
it is now to speak, can neither continue the useless personal 
attack, which had been fruitless even when made by Eliphaz 
whose dignity could command respect, nor can he again begin 
with the atrocious deed, inasmuch as he would have in that 
case to first to refute the counter position which Job has been 
placing before them. Bildad feels therefore that the conten- 
tion is coming to a stand-still, and can in fact, inasmuch as 



I ytpa cannot in any case signify in this connecUan anything which does 
not take place until o/ler death, such as burial, cannot therefore be brought 
into connection with T^pJ, Eiek, iiii. 6 ; it can only eipress, like Ibe cor- 
responding irilhering in c, an ordinary decease. 
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he would still like to speak, Duly bring forward one thing, or 
rather tall something to remembrance once more. He desires, 
namely, to say, that notwithstanding the immense darkness of 
the enigma, which now forcibly descends upon the friends and 
makes them dumb, they must nevertheless hold fast the true 
feeling that Job has gone too far and ought not to speak as he 
is now speaking, because his words really offend against the 
divine majesty, and whatever the issue of the contention may 
be, they are attended by great danger and can never be com- 
pletely satisfactory. This, which is all that now remains for 
the friends to call attention to, Bildad here ventures, with 
timidity and uncertainty, to briog forward in a few feeble 
words, in order as far as possible to stop Job from the pro- 
secution of his exceedingly perilous course, and he thus reverts 
to the general truth with which Eliphaz had started at first, 
to the truth of the great distance between God and man, and 
that this weak creature may never consider himself righteous 
before that mighty One, iv. 17 sq., xv. 15; which are remarks 
without any new distinctive meaning or force. 

But if this truth, put in this vague general way, was even 
at the commencement of the contention, when his opponents 
had the advantage, rejected by Job as long ago known and of 
no use to him in this form, how can he now allow it to pass 
as a satisfactory answer on the part of the opponents, when 
it only returns as a weak echo from the earlier speeches of 
Eliphaz, when at this point and in view of the immense 
enigma, to which Job now directs attention, it is wholly in- 
appropriate, when as it appears in this form it sufficiently pro- 
claims the complete perplexity of the exhausted opponents? 
As if seized by displeasure at the contradiction of men as it has 
now shown itself to be useless, he resolves to conclude as far 
as possible, by a short, sharp answer to the weak speech, the 
contention as between men, having long ago perceived that 
really men generally will he unable to give in his peculiar case 
ttther comfort or enlightenment. Whilst in the previous ad- 
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vaocGS he had always kept back his attack until the third 
friend had spukco, in this case the evident fatigue of the op- 
ponents provokes him to make a merciless attack after the 
speech of the second; and while previously he had never an- 
swered merely personally, he is able here, as the opponent pro- 
duces absolutely nothing new, at once briefly to give a per- 
sonal reply to his speech. Yet, in order at the same time 
somewhat further to evince in all calmness his superiority in 
productive effort, after the brief word of scornful rebuff, xxvi. 
2—4, he begins, as Bildad had tried to describe the greatness 
of God, in rivalry with him, but with far superior power, a 
much more magnificent, complete, and richer description of 
this greatness, which is at the same time more profoundly 
modest, xxvi. 5 — 14, whence follows plainly enough, without 
any application, how unprofitable the opponent's speech had 
been to him who knows everything touched upon in it incom- 
parably better and can describe it not only more eloquent]; J 
but also with deeper human modesty; comp. similar 
ix. 4—11, xii. 13—25, xxiv. 18—21. 



Then answered Bildad the Shuhito s 



aid: 



Dominion and terror is with Him, 

who makoth peace in His heights! 
have His armies a Dumber? 

but whom doth not Hie light surpass? 
and how should man be righteous before God, 

and how should one bom of woman be pure ! 

I. iiT. S — e: > twofold comparison of God in His infinits power and Hi> 
traasRGDdent spleadaor with man in his inferiority, in cansequence of whiob nwn 
may pardculartj n«v«r contend with Qod with respect to justice and injustice; 
the first uompftrison is the most eihsustive, vv. S — 4, the second proceeds to 
insist fnrther more uo tbe transcendent divine splendour, vv. G — 6. In the 
bnckgraund lies the idea, which prevails elsewhere in the book, of tbe celesUal 
powers and spirits, visibly represented by tbe innamer&ble host of staj^, which 
uiay, indeed, at some time come into disagreement and conflict, but ore always 
reduced to order and peace again by the superior Power, which shine illui- 
trioutly but are uevertheless outshone by the highest radiance of Him that ia ■ 
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Behold, even the moon- — it ehmeth not, 
and the atars are not bright befoTe Him: 

how then mortal man, corruption, 
and the son of man, the worm '. 



zzri. 1 And iTob answered and s 



I 



1. 

How hast thou helped him who hath no strength, 

supported the arm of him who hath no power! 
how hast thou counsellod hira who hath no wisdom 

and abundantly made known sure insight! 
whom hast thoa taught words, 

and whose breath went from thee? 
2. 
There the shades are made to sorely iTcmble 

undorneath the eea and its inhabitants; 



invisibla to the eartli, bd 
HUD is not mentionod, just 
the passage and the 
doubtadlj aqnivalent 
whether this was the 



Him moon aud stars do not shins (the 
In conformity with the general sbbsb of 
B parliculfir words, S'ns", ver. 6, is un- 
MS8, read and ancient veraions expiaia it, 






ginai readttig, or whether '^K is to be regarded as ^ 
!a tent, Gen. xiii, IS, 18, is foreign to the passage. The 1 
c. g 348 «. 

U. xxvi. 2 — 1. An ostremBly scornful finishing oH of the opponent. True, 
most likeiy it is so, and I am myself conscious of it, that I am a man without 
power or intelligonce ; but then what kind uf help, what kind of abundant wis- 
dom baat thou lent to the man wilhoot either power or wisdom! (then with 
thy feeble, meager words of iillle wisdom!) Or, to speak a little more seriously, 
to whom hast thou then realiy spoken instructive words? (to me, dost thon 
imagine?) and whose mightily inspiring breath went forth from thee? (the spirit 
of God from thee, who hast merely repealed the words and spirit of Elipbai!) 
ixyi, 6—14. This description of the power and greatness of God is ju va- 
rious respects snperior to that of Bildad : first, in wealth and brilliancy of ma- 
terial, although Job repeats nothing from the similar pictures which he bad 
previously made : whilst Bildad only" refurbishes the words of Eliphaz in feeble 
outlines. Second, that he lakes bis illustrations not merely from the heavens, 
a.s Bildad does, although they supply most opportunity for a description of 
Ip-ealness and splendour, but also from the Underworld and tbo earth, so that 
he now starts very suitably, exactly contrary to Bildad, from the Underworld, 
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naked ia the Underworld before Him, 

and no covering hath Destruction! 
He who stretched the north over emptinese, 

hung the earth over nothing! 

He who shut the waters within His clouds, 

ao that the cloud-raase is never rent under them, 

who enclosed the face of His throne, 

spreading round about it Hie clond-masBes ; 



vv. G, 6, than SKondB to the e»rth, ver. 7, lineflring longest certaiBly o 
wondors of tlie bekveoa, vt. 8 — 13. But, thirdly, the noblest proof of his snperiori^ 
Ie this, thut at the end, ver. 11, he coofosses with great modesty that he is able 
to do no more thati describe (lie very barest and most distant ontlines of the 
divine wonders ; nhich is, ag^n, one of the many proofs, that Job is now can- 
linually striving after higher knowledge with resignation and diffidence; for that 
which is hero for the first time, ver, 14, so briefly thrown out, namely, that in God 
there remains so macb that is incomprehensible, is subsequently, ch. xxvjii, farther 
worked out with the snme modest sincerity, and forms there tho sublime conclu- 
siou and the resalt of the whole contention as waged between men. So easy would 
it havD been for Job to bring forward thna early the thoughts which are further 
discnsaed cb. ixvii., uviii! — The details are arranged in three small strophes of 
three verses each, which are then followed by a brief, powerful conclusion, var. 1*. 
The lowest Underworld even, far beneath the sea and its inhabitants [for the 
Underworld (Sheol) begins at the condnes of the deepest ocean streams (see 
my note on Ps, ivlii. 6), must feel the power of God, in that, e.g., an earthquake 
so rends the firmest surface of the earth tliat the blaek Underworld for once 
lies open before God and His light and the Shades, which are at other times 
quite motionless (iii. 17—19; i. SI, 2S ; liv. 21, 32), being suddenly convulsed 
become agitated and terrifled; 1ii3t( Deitnictioa r= Death, the Underworld here 
and xiviii. 22 ; mi. n ; Prov. xv. 11 ; thence quoted later Ps. Lnuviii. 12. Of 
the earth is here immediately, ver. 7, mentioned only the one bat the greatest 
wonder, that although as a very heavy disk it rests upon nothing, soi- 
pended unattached over the dark atmosphere of the Underworld, as if stretched 
over vacuity and hanging over nothing, and yet remaining firm and not sinking 
into the abyss (the Underworld); that the North is here first and cspeciiljy 
mentioned 19 probably owing to the fact, that the North was regarded by the 
ancients as the highest and firmest (and next to the East the most sacred) quarter, 
just as the South was the lowest and nearest to the Underworld (comp. Savitri- 
upakhjfi.nam, v. S sq. ; "Isa." liv. 13), and here precisely the wonderfully itrong 
and firm position of the heavy earth over nothing is intended to be em 
the high mountains especially in the north, which are elsewhere called the p 
larB of the earth, constitute the deepest foundation for this disk. — Of tho haaveq 
and their relation to the earth there is first, vv. 8, 9, mentioned the ¥ 



I 



eet bounds arouud upon the faoe of the sea, 

moBt perfectly, of light ae of darkness. 

The pillarfl of heaven are Btruck with trombliDg, 
and become amazed at Hia threat; 

with Hia Btrength He stirreth up the sea: 
by His understanding smote Kahab; 

His breath makcth the heaTen bright 
His band pierced the fleeing Dragon! 



the fonnittioti of the clouds, wMah although thsy conUin such heavy massos of 
■water do not burst and open themselves at the wrong time, which iis reaching 
into the highest heaven enclose at the divine command lilie a veiling ornament 
the outer side of the divine throne, as it is alsewhere said that God buiida fur 
Himseir Uia higher cloud-dwelling Amos ix. 6; Ps. civ. 3, 13. Theo, ver. 10, 
the wonder of the heavens as a light-giving dome, which, carrying the sun to 
the ends of the earth, where the ocean has its circuit, is so stretched out that 
everything which lies on this side of the round confines is perfectly light, every- 
thing on the other side is perfectly dark, jost ab subsequently, as iate as into 
the Middle Ages, the Atlantic Ocean, as lying beyond these limits of the course 
of the BUo and the celestial dome, was considered to bo perfectly dark and was 
called (/le dark sea simply' ; in comp. i^r,, uii. 14, -m belongs remotely to 
pn, ace. § 289 e, r-tsn -ry adverbial as iiviii. 3,— Yet the most magnificent 
scene is presented, vv. 11 — 13, by the heavens, as in their moat violent commotion 
affecdng the eartli. when at the mighty threat of the angry Creator their pil- 
lars, the highest mountains, which seem also lo support the heavens, are struck 
with trembling and the sea rises in violent agitation: whilst nevertheless a single 
breath from His elevation is sufficient to make the most stormy heavens caliri 
and bright again, all tempests being chased away, and whilst the constellations 
which then appear, formerly raging monsters but now captured and fastened by 
Him to the shy, as Rahab (ix. 13) and the fleemg Dragon (Isa. xxvii. 1, Virg. 
Georg. i. 2H, Sil. iii. 193), sufficiently attest that Ho has also intellieence in 
abundance to restore the order of the world in the midst of the greatest con- 
fuiion! see on ix. 13. ""£« is a substantive bu Ha breath, as soon as He 
breathes and commands, it the heaven brightneii. although it had just been dark. 
n^^n from VVr: eu pi„ce, hut VVm, ver. 6, from ^in. The md, </ His ways, 
ver. 11, the extreme points, the more easily perceptible outward aspects of his 
marvellous aetiTity : and even this limited outward aspect we really discern 

' Comp. Enoch xvii.G, iviii. 14, ixi. 1, E, ixiiii, 3, Ahdias's iftil Apoit, viii. I, 
Jahrbb. der BiH. Wilt. III. p. 118, ZeitsAr. fur die Kunde da Morgenl. vii. 
p. 334 ; as according to the Greeks, Atlas sustains not only the heaven but also 
e earth, see Gerhard's Jrc/iemoros und die Heeperidea, Berlin, 1B88. 



Behold, these are the ends of His wajB, 
and bow gentle ia the word we hear! 

but the thunder of His powers— who understandeth? 

oul; by the law, gentle (iv. IS) voice of God, whicb spcnks within and permits 
itself to bo heard there, or by the divino spirit witLin us (»»« hero conatrueri 
witb 3, as the verbs of attendins to, imderttanding ; ysn jg In the congL st, to 
'^3~; aod wb&t a low, soft woril U that n-hich va hear!); more pun-erfuily and 
loftily God seems to speak in the thunder to the whole world and to proclum 
his seureta (Rev. i. 3, 4), yet what murtsl understHnda this langiuge? Id 
which wordji there is in Ctxl nothing other expreBsed than the cotiGcieusiiesj, 
as it was then found amongst the eulighteoed spirits of the people, that msB 
as he DOW is does not yel understand many of the awful truths and secrets 
with regard to God, and must prostrate himself before His terrible revehilioii, 
which is of force not merely for tho small heart hut also for the whole, wide world, 
if ouca it vibrates through the world as in thunder-Unguago '. 



3. JOB ALONE, AS CONQUEEOB. 
CH. xsvn., sxvni. 

After such a crusliing rejoinder, in which Job deals Bcornl 
witli his opponeut and shows his own superiority, the thiri 
friend can the less venture a further word, as the entire view 
of the opponenis has now been shaken and upaet to its deepest 
foundation. At this point therefore the contention conies out- 
wardly also to a stand-still, as already with the last change 
of speakers no progress was made in the matter itself; the friends 
hold their peace from perplexity and helplessness, without 
having arrived at any clearer insight and conviction. How- 
ever, this forced cessation of the long contention with its many 
vicissitudes is too severe and abrupt not to malte him who in 
the first instance provoked it, Job himself, feel in the midst of 
his incontestable victory the necessity of relieving the abrupt- 
ness of the ending as far as he is able. In reality, under the 
last convulsions of the dying contention a misplacement of ita 
foundations has taken place as regards Job, a misplacement 
which he must, on the first opportunity of calmer reflection, 
consider himself bound to rectify. He has permitted himsel 



thira^ 
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to be led away to the description of the prosperity of the 
wicked, greatly as this shocked the friends and strengthened 
their suspicion against him, as if he took a secret pleasure in 
this prosperity: and undoubtedly, as long as the opponents, 
ill order to fill him with terror, held up to him in the strongest 
light the destruction of the wicked, he was compelled to put 
before them absolutely hostile propositions and to give up the 
solution of the hard enigma involved in the opposite of their 
assertion. But now that he has overcome them with this sharp 
sword, a little reflection suffices to enable him to avoid every- 
thing that can appear ambiguous, and to take a position upon 
a much higher elevation. For, first, Job has after all urged 
those doubts against his own better consciousness, inasmuch as 
he has through his whole life acted under the conviction, that sin 
involves its own punishment and destruction, xxxi. 2, 3, comp. 
here xxvii. 12 sq.: where there is such a firm conviction of an 
entire fruitful life, doubts may for a moment take possession of 
the purest man, particularly in the painful circumstances which 
oppressed Job, but it is impossible that they should become 
perpetual and get the upperhand. Secondly, it is just now 
in the development of the dark lot of Job that the time 
has come when doubts of this kind, after they have been 
honestly brought out and made clear in all their strength, must 
decidedly begin to work their own cure. For it is precisely at 
this moment when he looks back calmly upon the whole con- 
tention, that he feels more strongly than ever before, what an 
infinite blessing lies in his integrity, since it is, surely, simply 
through it that he was saved in the utmost peril and now 
stands with the great gain of a grand experience and inward 
strength as conqueror on the threshold of a new time. This 
newly gained certainty, moreover, so reacts upon his view of 
the regions of life which are still dark that he must perceive, 
however much both in the world and in God may still be in- 
comprehensible, and although the sinner often appears outwardly 
prosperous and the godly suffers . though innocent, that never- 
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theless in the eternal development of things innocence cannot 
remain without its fruits nor wickednesa for ever go unpunished. 
By these reflections those doubts are not, indeed, as yet re- 
moved, but as less darlt and more harmless they retreat into 
the background. P'inally, Job now for the first time places himself 
towards the friends fully in the positioo of a conqueror, thereby 
that he now clearly utters what he had really all along pro- 
phetically felt in his heart and freely declares his highest, 
pure.st truths. For he surrenders nothing whatever of his 
fundamental opinion, since as regards the matter about which 
the whole contention had been raised, reverting to the point 
at which he commenced, he maintains firm as a rock his in- 
nocence against all the contrary asseverations and opinions of 
the friends, and a brief, powerful word on this point from him 
as conqueror suffices, as a simple inference from all that has 
been said hitherto, which then becomes at the same time un- 
intentionally the most dignified answer to the last endeavours 
of the opponents, xxii. 5 — 11. On the other hand, he gains 
much, in fact, the last thing which is still possible to be W4 
from the vanquished opponents, in order completely to 
them. For in that he now voluntarily appropriates that pf 
of their views which was true when taken generally, but be- 
came perpetually false in its application to Job, namely, the 
certainty that the sinner cannot enjoy true prosperity (which 
he can appropriate ini^much as in reality he had always even 
in the midst of the storm of assailing doubt', believed it but 
has now afresh cKperienced it so powerfully in his own case), 
he wre,sts from them every pretext even for such bad sm- 
picioiis, and shows to them their inability to establish any- 
thing substantial with their own truths, since it 
own words even, as far as they are true, speak tor Job, wllj 
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■ Precisely in this respect do sucb words of Job's as tlioae kbove wUl 
ure lU ir inEidentaily inserted, xvli. 9, xii. 16, xxiv. 13, become doubly 1 
portnnl now, because he here really only takes up more definilel; and pnrMI 
denberately wbat he hod ubove all along meant in his heart. 
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as experience had already shown and as prophetic anticipation 
encourages him further to hope, has not been like a sinner 
forsaken in his need of trua hope and strength. Accordingly 
everything combines to bring about this last phase of the con- 
tention as between men, everything urges Job to make this 
last possible step of progress, and the first fruit of his victory 
is that here, after a little rehectioii, he, coming forward with- 
out contradiction instead of the third opponent, who without 
a word leaves him in possession of the field, concludes earnestly 
and benignantly the contention. Emphatically maintaining all 
the clear results of this contention, in view of the still re- 
maining obscurities submitting in humility to a higher Wis- 
dom, he here utters the subhmest words, which must no less 
surprise the opponents than exhibit him as not only the power- 
ful but also as the marvellously thoughtful and modest con- 
queror. It is first at this point that he bears off the crown 
of the true triumph by striving after higher clearness of view, 
as he overcomes himself in the moment of his victory over 
others. It is here at the close that he expounds to his 
astonished fellow men the purest conceptions of his inmost 
soul, that in view of the still unsolved enigmas he is prepared 
to submit alone to the divine wisdom, and thus turns from 
men in devout awe to the eternal source of knowledge and 
salvation. The brilliant conclusion of the contention as between 
men, which gathers up with a firm hand its results, prepares 
at the same time the transition to the final development of 
Job's cause in quite another sphere.— As therefore Job, starting 
from the incontestable certainty of his iinioccnce, here declares 
before hia opponents really the state of his soul in conformity 
with that certainty, or the deepest convictions of his heart 
answering to it, the speech falls into three parts of increasing 
length and importance: (1) the emphatic assertion of his inalien- 
able innocence, because he knows what an incalculably precious 
possession this is, xxvii. 2 — 10; so that (2) be also not less 
L the friends, but without the false application which they 
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couataatly infer from it, and therefore much more absolutely 
and correctly than they, maintaius the outward misery of the 
godless as really desired by God and as always possible through 
God's oraoipotence, xxvii. 11—23; inasmuch as (3) he well knows, 
notwithstanding many enigmas which still remain to liun, that 
the wisdom uf man is nevur under any circumstances to let 
go the true fear of God, ch. sxviii., the most characteristic 
and brilliant portion of this speech. 

jtxvii. 1 And Job took up further liis utterauce and said: 
1. 
As God liretfa, who hath taken from, me my righl^ 

the Almighty, who hath grieved my soul: 
— for wholly ia my life-breatli still within mo 

and God's breath in my noatriia— 
certainly, my lips do not speak iniq^aity, 
and my tongue — it meditateth not deceit! 



n address, Ml of bald strong feeling, yet calm ii 
f, in three strnptics each of three verses. The moat 
the £rat whith Job permits himaelf) b; Him who, as 
s far as the opponents are toncernod (reverting as con- 
ns, in spite of the assertion of the contrary by the friends, 
au innocent man (according to the view of the world U 
the juiit acknowledgment of his innocence, aud has thai 
id as regards the matter awom, ver. 4; but Grst lliere is 
irCed parenthetically, ver. 3, the grounds of snch bold language : lie sttU foel.i 
energy of life and the irresistible impulses of the spirit; 
and inspiration expiring within, as was to be expected after 
the opponents imagine, he feels himself, on the contraiy, 
ough t( 



solemn oatii (and it i 
Job harshly but traly 
queror lo ch. iii) maint 
has taken from him a 
that time) his right, o 



within him all divl 
instead of finding I 
bis vast auScrings a 



wondcrfally strengthened and still vigorous eaough to say the boldest things ei 
swearing by God ; as to ^3, see % 289 a. It is true the strong oath declares ui 
general that Job does not in the least speak untruly, which would be opposed (a 
the law of his whole life : but this still refers primarily lo the great instance with 
whlcb the contention was started, or to the question of the innocence of Job 
which the opponents had denied and he himself bad aU along either expressly 
or incidentally asserted : hence in tlie more detailed eiplanation, w. B — 7, he 
protests with the most solemn earnestness tiiat he is determined steadfastly lo 
lis death ; ao that the reproach of liostility, cruellj 
contrary, upon his opponents, who 



s to grant that you are right: 



Far be it from i 

till I depart, i 

I not let my innocence be taken from me! 
to my right I hold faat and let it not go, 

my heart upbraideth me not as long ae I live; 
let mine enemy appear guilty, 

mine adversary aa a sinner! 

For -what is a ainner'e hope, when cntteth off, 

when God draweth out his soul? 
hia lamentable cry will God hear, 

when diatreas Cometh upon him? 
or in the Almighty hath ho his pleasure, 

doth he call upon God at all timee? 



Let me teach you concerning the hand of God, 
what IB in the Almighty's power not conceal; 

secute the lEnocent man with false charges. C||]tt, var. 6, mnst as intranaitive 
signify to Wome oitesey, or rather lo b« torn by inward reproaehfls, to waver 
on account of tbe upbraiding of the lonscisDce, to be in uncertainty. — For hoir 
coald he belong to those who are justly deemed sinners? Ha jm tha most 
immediatQ itnd vivid inward consciousness tbat a sinner cannot have this im- 
moveable hope and serenity in God, such as he has now strongly felt oven in 
t!ie most extreme dangers, in the nearness of death, cli. xvi., ivii,, xii., and such 
as must equally pervade the whole life of the godly, as Job knows from his 
own experience. There tbua shines through tha fine description, vv. 8—10, tba 
elevaling feeling of a newly gained eiperience of B true inward treasure and 
happiness; the serene height is observable to whicii he who h&s always been 
a true man of God has now risen with now intensity of feeling, with the gnin 
of pnrar and larger truth; and if he no longer, as ch. ivi., lii., feels tha dis- 
tress of death so near at hand, but already tha hope for the present life gets 
firmer the more the darkness of his case Is relieved, he could nevertheless not 
lay hold of this more immediate hope if he had not previously passed through 
that trying school of the absolute resignation of alt earthly things : already at 
this point the fruits of that brave struggle in extremities show themselves. 
With the Qgure of the cutting olT, or drawing out, of the soul from the body. 



tha I 



in which J 



; Ps. civ. 39 ; Ecc. i 

s described in the SHvitri 



. G, 7; Dan, ■ 



e of the Mahabhil- 



Bat if Job now feels with such wholly new delight s 
.1, inward misery of the godless, it requires but ouh mc 



ye have, surely, yourselTeB all beheld it, 

and why then are ye bo wholly vain? 
This is the lot of the wicked man with God, 

the heritage the tyrants receive from the Almighty: 

If his BOOB are multiplied- — for the sword! 
his offspring have not enough bread, 
15 death burieth the remnants of his house, 

his widows weep not; 

him to reel with equal certaJnly, Ifaat lUs inward misery moat sure); 
end be rnllowed by corresponding eulwHrd misery; and that Qod hsB the 
to bring tliis about he has, moreover, never donbted. Accordingly it comea npon 
liim as > Sash of lightning, that he is so far from being able, or from desiring, 
to deny the natward uncertainty and misery of the godless as a simple matter 
wliiuh the di^'i^e omnipotence may bring about, that, on the contrary, he can 
and must maintain it still more strongly and certainly than the opponents; indeed, 
that he can speak lo them with regard to it as their teacher, sines he has really 
all along intended it, hut nov feels more clearly than ever before that precisely 
if this misery is such as the oppouenta also maintain, then the ultimate lot of 
the godless cannot overtake him, as tbey had all along faltiely tuaintainedi 
Thus he reverses this weapon also, being now in the midst of victory, v 
it from them and using it against themselves, as if he already anticipati 
Ood also on His part nill not treat him, even as regards oiternal mise 
the same nay as the sinner; and the noble displeasure at the perversity of 
opponents, who although knowing and frequently describing the sad fate or 
godless, yet nevertheless make such a false application of it lo Job, as if 
he belonged to them, urges him now to come forward as their teacher, so 
long as the question is simply the divine possibility, desirability, and nitimale 
necessity of the matter, xivii. II — IS, — And thus is commenced, vv. 14^93, 
a deseripUon of the end of the sinner, which Job makes in rivalry with the 
friends and in which much that they had said reappears in a stroBger form: 
only in such a way, that what the friends used to condemn Job with must now 
avail for him against them, in that the hope becomes strong in him that he 
will not meet with such a fate, njid that when Job alleges this, he does not 
thereby deny that sinners may nevertheless often be ontwurdly prosperous far 
a luDg time and that the godly may sometimes be in grievous calamity, as his 
own history, in fact, is now so plainly leaching. When correctly understood, this 
description accords completely with the present feeling of Job, as he is on the 
way to anticipate the certainty of his own deliverance, or, which is the same 
thing, the impossibility that he can perish like the wicked. But the partleular 
il lustrations, which are spoken in rivalry with the opponents, mnst not be loo 
slavishly applied, but taken only as representing the eternal reprobation of sinners 



'3 



before Ood and the n 



isity, whi. 



iuvolved then 



I, that they c 



if he heap silver like duet, 

and procure clotliiDg like clay : 
he procureth — but the righteous olotheth himself, 

aud the silver the blameless divideth ; 
he hath like the moth built his house, 

as the booth which the watchman maketh. 

He lieth dowa rich and — he doeth it not again, 
openeth his eyes — he is no more. 
20 awift terror overtaketh him like floods, 

at night the tempest hath stolen hira : 

»the east taketh him up so that he disappeareth, 
catrieth him in storm from his place, 
casteth upon him without sparing, 
from whose hand he can only Jlee ; 

aU be even eiternally traty and permaaeutly prosperous, but, even nhen they 
appear to be so, tlieir overthrow is to be axpecled from the divioe oiuuipoteuee 
even in the visible world. The introduction, v<ir. IS, is intenlionally tike xx. 
S9, IV, 20. Without permanence is the house of the sinner, vv. I*, 16, is his 
great weilCh, vv. 16 — 18, Ijut particularly his own life, vv. 19 — S3; therefore 
two strophes of considerable length, of five veraea each. After liis death ha 
house feels Ihe full calamity whiuh he brought upon it, and instead of being 
able to lament and bewail him, the members of it will be at once buried by death, 
so lliat death and burial are one, because no friend, or relative, appears to show 
them this last respect, Isa. liv. IS ; Amos vi, 9, lO, His wealth, silver, e.y,, 
and clothing (Gen. xlv. SS), may be as endless as the grains of dust or clay 
(ver. IGa recurs in exactly the same way Zech. ii. 3), yet it will at last pass 
into the bands of the final conquerora (see subsequently Halt. v. 5), as he has 
built his whole house from the foundation rotten and frail, as frail as a moth, 
iv. 19, or as a miserable wntchmao's booth in a garden, built merely for the 
summer, Isa. i. 8 ; Mic. i. 6. Indeed, a single night is enough to destroy liim 
and all hia wealth, so that, when he has at the last motaent of terror and 



might be 



1 just opened 1 



;, 9; il. 5, The most to 
a overthrow of the sinnei 
ivertaketh him like an o^ 



ss heavy with sleep, be is carried off, as if he 
ire to wake for a moment that he might see his 
muit be read witli some M8S. instead of c)Di;,-, 
rible is the doscripliou, thus introduced ver. 19, 
himself, w. 80 — 23 ; sudden mortal terror <xviii. 
irwhelming flood (Isa. viii. 7, B; Nah. 1. 8), 






wift tempest from the east (!. 19) taketh him up and carrieth him 
f with irresistible force, so (hat before it, as before the missiles of a strong, 
do nothing else than flee, for in this atJirm the diviue 
power IB bidden Ps. luv. 6, 6; so he flees accordingly still pursued by the 

>7* 



men clap their hands oyer him, 
hisB him forth from his place! 



For there i 
a place t 



the gold -which has to be refined, 



md ridicule of tiis 



Q placo, wbich ought to protect him ! comp. viii.'J 



n indefiiiitG 
Ih&t the saff. in T5-t= as pinr, can be roferrci! to ihe implied plnr. ; liot ihe 

B. Cii. iiviii. This being bo, the extreme sufferings of a godly msn like 
Job are certainl; all the mors in comprehensible: yet this ia not the place to 
[lursiie further this dark aspect of the case, hut Job hastens lo close with the 
best tliRt he has to say in the capacity of a teacher of the friends. Just now 
his deepest feeling is, us it has never been before, that the godly man may not, 
notwithstanding such enigmas as still remain unsolved, let 6od go, and thi« 
feeling he must declare before the friends didactically witb higher conddance. 
Accordingly his mind remains here in this loftier mood, and from the midst of 
it be begins lo eipoaad the last and highest thonght that he has yet to speak 
before men, and which serves at the same time to further explain the unei- 
peeted boldness of the previous words of this speech. For, although many 
things may stili be dark in the divine allotments, e.g., the sufferings of the 
godly, the Iruly godly man docs not nevertheless permit himself to be made 
thereby unstable in bis faithfulness and constancy, since ho is certain of the general 
truth that man, as iocHpabte of finding the highest, purest truth anywhere ell 
at once, is, on the contrary, from the creation called to permit the wisdom 
which has been granted to him as his own lo show itself in the aeknowledg- 
meut of the highest divine wisdom, or in the fear of God. This brilliant pas- 
sage contains in n veiled form the exposition of the highest principle, according 
to which Job always lived, of which, however, he has now in bis calamities 
become still mure clearly conscious after severe conflicts: that is, never on ic- 
connt of any single dark and mysterious things in life and of new enigmas ia 
God to give up religion and faith, since if tbej remain faithful and operativa 
they present the one possibility of entering into the secrets of God, ivil, ), 
lii. as. It is only because Job has been led, by the force of the eontentliMl 
and the victory, himself to come forward as the teacher of the friends, tbalba 
here presents the lofty truth not as his feeling but in its more general form ol' 
aniversal validity, and seeks to establish it with greatest calmness and refleutian 
oa of itself necessary. And in reality this principle which ia here proved i> 
not merely amongst the Hebrews one of tlie highest views to which they nttdiniJi 
but it is alao perfectly correct independently of them. For if it is in the ^^ 
instance true that wisdom is the most precious treasure which man can gain (Prov. 
iii. 14, 15, comp, here with vor, 18 1), then surely wisdom in the bigheal noii 
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iron is taken from the dust, 

and stones are melted into copper: 
an end men have made lo darkness, 

and most perfectly men eeaoh out 

the Blones of darkness and of gloom; 

opened up gangways, far from the sojourner, 

purest senaa, ur tbc wisdom wbicli nmbmccs and permeAtcs everything, oiiut 

like B mutflrial posEBaaion, uor gaiued with auy amount of toil or with the 
greatest visible IroasurBH, nor compared icith any eiterilal poasesaions, nor can 
over he eihaliated by individuals. It is, on the contrnry, a purely divine pos- 
session, bidden in God and come forth from bioi and operative since tlio ureu- 
tiuu, ■ posaessiOD which therefore man, as be follows the traces of wisdom as 
it becomes manifest, can lind only in God. So that for uiaii the fear of God, 
or the bringing of all bis thought and action Into relation with God, is the true 
wisdom, becanse beiug again truly taken possession of by God, he Guds in Him 
(he wiiidom of the things of the world. And again, this truth is, on the one 
haod, elevating and inspiring, inasmuch as according to it an endless progress 
in human wisdom in accordance with the iodnity of God can bo conceived, 
while, on the other hand, it exerts a moderating and educating influsnce, inas- 
much as in accordance with it man is always conducted to that which is primary 
and of uuiveriiiil nocessity^to devotion to God and faithfulness towards Him — 
as the true means of being able in the new, bard enigmas of life, when ths 
diviiie wisdom is bidden in the particalar case, still to continue jn the frame 
of mind and with the ability really to attain at the favourable moment that 
divine wisdom if it presents itself for human apprehension. The connectiou 
at this point as well as the padt course of the contention requires that the 
principle shonld he here conceived (rom the latter point of view : the pointed 
conlrait between divine and human wisdom, between the false and Ihe true way 
for man to find wisdom, must here be brought forward, and Chat which is 
wrong is first described at length in order that the one simple true thing ma; 
be at last uttered with the greater brevity and more overwhelming effect : it is 
the few words of tremendous force ver. 38 to which the whole speech tends 
from the beginuing. Accordingly it falls, it is true, into three parts; (l) man 
bus imdonbtcdly a wonderfol power of bringing the most hidden tangible things 
from their deepest abysses and finds the toil and pains he employs for thiii purpose 
at last rewarded by rich gain, w. 1 — 11; but (B) wisdom, no tangible and 
visible thing, confined to a parlienlax locality, cannot thus be found by the oi- 
penditure of any amount of trouble, or gained by any external treasures, 
TV. 12 — 22, because (3) God alone possesses it, who has appointed for man 
relipon as his wisdom, vv. 23 — 28. But the last of these throe parts, into 
which Ibo highest truths are compressed, is with emphasis the shortest, the 
most solemn in its calmness and abruptness, because the thought liiids scarcely 



have they who have been forgotten of the foot 

and in the depth stray far from men; 
tho earth — from it springeth forth bread, 

yet uadur it mea ravage like fire! 
the place of its most brilliant stones, 

nuggets of gold hecome man's, 
that [lath which the eagle never know, 

which the vulture's eye hath never pierced, 
proud animals have never trodden, 

lo which the lion hath never penetrated ; 
on tho pobblo man hath laid hie hand, 

overturned from the roots mountains. 



■ny correspouding words, losing itaelf in its immaasuriLblo clevatjoit, nud opening 
uu infinite field for further meditation.~(l) Vv. l~ti. Mining operations, 
particularly inasniuch as thay were Iheu still unoommun and probably the 
Hebrew!) were oecapied witb them only quite in the north ou the PhiEniciaji 
borders, or in the south on tho Idumaan and Egyptian borders', ara hero very 
suitably mcntioued »s an example of the way in which man Huderslaads haw 
to bring even the moit hidden things to hglit, wheu they are ouly capable of 
being laid hold of, and haw Dobly bis pains are rewarded. How doep and how 
firm lie the treasures of the oarth, and how dangerous and daring are the 
labours of mining : yet nevertheless mau has the joy and the gain of briagiug 
all these moat secret treasures into the light of day to use them as he will! 
Act^ordingly (a) it U quite possible to calE fDcth as by magic the deepest trea- 
sures of the earth for use, vv, 1, S: silver baa a source from which it can bo 
drawn forth, the gold wbicii has lo be refined (ipl" ts relative clauio, wHicl 
vun refine, iu contrast with gold found in rivers and sand) has a place where 
it can be found, like metal-ore and iron. p'S; third per. sing, from p''s, with 
indefinite subjeut one, nun, hence the plur. appears in subordinate ulausea, ver. 
ib.c, § 319 a, although the sing, is in such cases as this, ace. g S9iS, fj, 
more frequent, (i) By what means? by the most daring, v», 3—5. thereby 
that meu most minutely search through the darkest things, aa if an end had al- 
ready been put to all darkness and no more fear was felt of its horrors, ver. 3; 
thereby further that meu have broken open dripping gangways (channels, sbifli, 
as 1K-, ver. ID, and "^rii, ver. 11) throngh rocks, far from the traveller, ■ti.i 
walks carelessly over this mountain and treads above the heads of tha miner). 



1 See HUt. rf Israel IV. 193 (UI. 695, 818); as regards the mines uesr 
Phieuon in Idumea, see tbe Onomastican in Jerome, 0pp. II. p. 443. — (see Ulit 
note iu the HUtory above. Tr.] — I do not find in this description any trate o< 
perpendicuJar mines. 
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hath hewn passagGs ia the rooks 
— and all splendour his eye seeth : 

he hath stayed the gangways from, weeping 
— and hidden things he bringeth into light. 

But wisdom — whence can it bo found? 

and where is the place of uuderstanding? 
no man knowelh its value, 

it is not to be found in the land of life; 
the abyss also saith: "I have it not!" 

and the sea aaith: "it is not with me!" 
fine gold ia not given for it, 

silver is not weighed down as its price. 



wbil!>t tliOi>e wbo ai 
nothing of what i 



in-aying too and fro fu the daiigeruns dejithb below know 
;oing on above tbeir bonds ! vor. 4 ' Ifi^ the foot n-bicb 
waits over the mountain) ; lastly, by a merciless turning up of the bowels of 
motfaer earth, whose bright, sunny surface gives bread to the uugrateful men 
who destroy her inwardly aa with tire ! ver. 5. (c) But the gain of auch tolls is 
csrtun ! vt, 6—11 : the place both of the noblBot metals and the mast precious 
Elones (of the brilliant one of the stones, it., the most brilUant stone, g 313c), 
that path vhich neither the longest sighted birds of prey, which best see every- 
thing that is in the lowest depths, uor the proud beasts of prey, which force 
their way through everything, hEive ever known and traddeD, — ali these wondcr- 
fal regions become the possession of man! vv. 6 — 8; and, once more briefly to 
sum up everythtug, after be has put his bold hand upon the hard pebble, tnrned 
up maoDtains from the bottom, hewn passages in the rocks, and purified and 
made passable the latter by the collection and diversion of the water which is 
wept (constantly drips) from them, his aye beholds enraptured all splendour 
and he brings the most bidden things to light! w. 9^11. This appears to be 
nest reliable sense of this passage, which is important as regards the history 
iciout mining.^2) Vv. 12—32. But can wisdom also be thus discovered? 
asible, it is notbing palpable, material, confined to a certain place, is neither 
e found in the light of the upper-world, nor in the darkness of Sheol and 
leaj accordingly neither can it be balanced and purchased by ali visible, ma- 
terial treasures, it has a supernatural value, is quite invaluable sod incompar- 
able. In order to express this ila jiiuoniparable and transcendent character, all 
the precious treasures of antiquity are enumerated and compared with it, vv. 
at) order that the noblest metals are taken first, vv. 15— 16a, 



* A literal rendering of this verse would be, on« hath broken open a gang- 
uay removed from a lojonmer, they vAo had btea forgoMn if a foot, hung far 
, vxi-c suspended. Tr. 



it ia Dot balanced by Ophir's treaeuie, 

oDyx, most preoiouB, and sapphire, 
gold and glass dotfa not equal it, 

nor as its exchange the most splendid veseels; 
cryetal is not to be mentioned and ooral: 

the possession of wisdom is before pearb, 
topaz also of Cush doth not equal it; 

by the purest gold it is not balaoued.— 
And wiBdom— from where Cometh it? 

where is the place of understanding? 
wisdom^ — hidden from the eye of all life 

IE it, and concealed from the birds of heaveo; 
Deatruclion and Death always said : 

"by the ear only did wo hear of it!" 

Crod understandeth the way to it, 
and He knoweth its place: 



nod then retoruBd to BglJn, ver. 1 
other chief voloableB which are 
ver. IB a, that coral and crystal ■ 
with it (13'- »^ Bcc. § 1B6 e), a. ce 



IB moTs pwtic 



in the middle it 

!i worthy of mc 

at of variety is brought into the loDR 



vsr. 15, a a new form derived from 
refined gold (comp. B Chron. iii. i), from 
uno of It mDi), U> teethe, boU. 






the b. 



witli transpoeitJOD of the first two letters; Epbra:m Syr. is probshly too frw^ 
whBD ho aubatilutes for it pearli, Hahn ct Sieffert Chrest. Syr. p. 81. The other 
names have been reodored according to the auppositians wbich seem at present 
to have mOBt in their favour. Inasmuch as the fundamontaj Ihonght has been 
somewhat too much put into the background by this long enumeration, in order 
lo hasten to the plain conclusion, the whole bepnning, ver. IB, is repeatefl 
ver. SO: but since this question recurs not for the saka of interrogation, or of 
doubt, hut answers itself in the negative, the thought is immediately farther 
pursnad, ver. 21, hy the vay consecj., § 318a: so far is wisdom from being at 
BoiDB place visibly discoverable, and to bo fetched thence, that, on the contrary, 
no creature endowed only with the senses has ever seen it, either on the earth, 
or above in the air (ace. ver. 7, to which this verse corresponds), or id the 
underworld.— (3) Vv. 33—28. Tho description of the relation of wisdom to God 
is now at last, made as far as possible by the aid of the same illastrationsi 
although with a pointed antithesis in the thoughts. First, vv. 23— 2b, on the 
one hand the proposition cannot be shaken, that God only and not man knows, 



IV. 3.— Ch. uvii., iiviii, 

for He lookoth to tho ends of the earth, 

seeth under the whole heaven, 
25 to give to the wind weight, 

and that He might weigh the sea by measure. 
When He gave to the rain a law, 

a way for tho thunder-flash: 
then He saw it, explained it, 

understood it, examined it also, 

to speak after thB mannor of men, the place of this wisdom, beholds it as it 
were in ili, cumplete, Nrni outline arid figure, because He has always used il, as it 

of the whole world (which would be impossible without the highest wisdom), 
in order, amongst ulher thing<>, to give to the terriblu wind itis measure, that 
it may not he weaker BiUd yet not more dostructivB, and similarly to reduce the 
water upon the earth (vcr, 35 S corresponding to vor, 2d n and vice terta) within 
its limits (luviii. S— 11), which continues from the creation of the earth in 
such order (hence ver. 35A changes into the past). But, oa the other hand, 
vv. Si6 — es, il is surely also a divine necessity that He should not for over shnt 
up within Himself this wisdom, which is at first His peculiar possession and in 
Hira: beeause it is aa Creator that He first becomea fully God, and in the crea- 
tion wisdom, as forming and preserving, must appear and reveal itself, in order 
that it may be prophetically longed for and sought in the fear of God particularly 
hj the image of Qod. So that il may be said that with the creation God 
Himself expounded and ofi'ered to view wisdom in tho works of tlie creation, 
that He also immediately, not earlier, ceased as it were from creating, when as 
the true master of the work He had Himself cjiamiued and acknowledged us cor- 
rect His work and accordingly the wisdom which shone forth from it (Gen. i. 
31), and thns as a wisdom to be beheld in the creatiou He finally at once then 
eiponnded, narrated and revealed it with His other truths also to man (as His 
image), to the eilent to which man can behold and attain, or rather strive 
after it \ and from that time man has preserved a primitive remembrance of 
wisdom, or a tradition of it. Accordingly: lehen He gave to the rain a law, 
that it should come neither too scantily nor too destructively, and prepared a 
way through the clouds for the thunder-fiash (xiiviii. 31, 35; Zech, i, 1), that 
is at the creation, to which the transition was made ver. 25 A, when the present 
creation arose by means of wisdom, Aen He saw and understood, examined 
also as the work-master that wisdom which was by no one else understood, 
tested, and approved, with regard to its works In detail, and, narrating (ex- 

< Comp. now Gaa imd die Bibtl, 111. p. 75 sq., where the author treaU 
Prov. viii. as presenting a further stage than our passage in tbo development 
of Die doctrine of WUdom. Tr. 
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and said then unto man: 

''behold, fear of the Lord is wisdom, 

and to depart from evil — understanding!^' 



plaining them in order) them to man, He spoke to him the great eternal troth, 
that for him wisdom is to be found in the fear of God only! Wonderfolly 
great thoughts thrown oat in the fewest words; one of the finest passages of 
the whole book, and the most admirable close both of this chief part of the 
book as well as of the entire contention as conducted between men. Finally, 
instead of na'<dn^ ver. 27, na'^an must be read with many MSS., comp. ver. 23: 
for the preparation, or creation, of wisdom is appropriate in such passages as 
Prov. viil. 22 — 32, where even the preexistence of it before the world is de- 
scribed, but not here, where nothing whatever is yet said of a creation of wis- 
dom hefwe the creation of the world. 



FIFTH STAGE OF THE DRAMA. 

THE SOLUTION. 
JOB'S DEEPEST KEFLECTION AND CKY TO GOD. 

UH. XXLX— XXXI. 

The contention aa waged between men has now been brought 
to silence, without the solution of the enigma about which it 
had been raised. A higher revelation must shed its light upon 
this darkness, if it is to be dispelled. And already both parties 
iu the contention, having in this respect become equal, long 
with more or less clear consciousness after divine revelatioo, 
the friends in silence as vanquished and wholly perplexed. Job 
holding hia ground as conqueror and courageous enough to 
speak further, but yet already prostrating himself before God 
as the only one who is able to scatter this darkness as well 
as so many other mysteries in human life. And thus precisely 
the fact, that both human parties to the contest have clearly 
perceived their inability from their existing knowledge to solve 
the enigma, becomes the first step towards its actual solution. 
For incoutcstably as long as man in a partial onesided view 
of a matter, whether that view be superstitious or unbelieving, 
shuts himself off from all other views in a self-satisfied spirit, 
or defiantly adheres to his imperfect notion, no single ray of 
a new light caa reach his closed and blinded sight : the thick, 
hard film of infatuation must be removed before the light can 
find its way into the dark recesses of his mind. In Job, how- 
ever, this perception that there is here a divine enigma before 
which all human conceit must come to shame, has become 
uicb more clear, strong, and influential than in the friends. 



It is by him therefore that the first step of progress towards 
the solution of this difficult question of his life is takeu. On 
the one hand, he has learnt hy the course of the contention, 
to submit himself, without stubborn trust in his righteousness 
and without complaining of the general injustice prevailing in 
the earth, to the divine wisdom alone. On the other hand, 
he has at the same time become so vividly conscious of his 
freedom from guilt, the alleged cause of his calamities, that 
by this consciousness alone he has overcome all outward and 
inward dangers of the struggle, and now feels himself placed 
with higher energy and hope upon the threshold of a new de- 
velopment of the case. Accordingly the whole result of the 
contention to this point urges him to pass beyond that dumb, 
modest acknowledgment of a higher understanding, ch. xxviii.: 
he must precisely after this acknowledgment and from the 
basis of the higher position which he has now won, make an 
utmost venture to get from God the final solution of the trying 
enigma. For it is only the man that summons all the powers 
of his nature, with all awe and fear, in order to question the 
secret mind of God, only the man who does not totter and 
fall when he comes to the last steps leading to the door of 
the ])ossible but still concealed sanctuary, that will reap the 
fruit of his struggles, receiving the reward of a divine answer 
which scatters the darkness to the question that has been cor- 
rectly and unweariedly put. And Job now stands precisely at 
that point where he is necessarily urged by the lessons and 
the result of bis past struggle, no less than by the unexhausted 
treasure of his spiritual powers and hopes, to make the last 
decisive effort. 

Thus beginning afresh after a short pause, quite turned away 
from the friends and directing his glance exclusively to the ques- 
tion and to God with great intensity, Job gathers up everything 
that he can still say io God's sight with regard to the unsolved 
enigma under which he suffers. This he does with warm and 
holy fervour, in the most intense struggle for salvation from I 



dark, inexplicable sufferings and for the full and happy en- 
lightennaeot of his views of God, with a,n honest exposition of 
the reasons why he cannot yet find rest, at all events before 
God and in his thought and feeling towards Him. At the 
same time he does this witli the most thoughtful moderation 
and reserve, which, whenever feeling threatens to become pas- 
sionate and stormy, immediately seizes again the reins of thought 
and speech, and from the commencement to the end keeps the 
command with such steadiness, that neither the former defiant 
appeal to his own right, nor the former vague complaint at 
the prevalence of wrong in the earth, ever appears again, as 
indeed, Job must have already attained to the view that if 
only his own enigma were solved, then all the other kindred 
phenomena on the earth would easily have sufficient light 
thrown upon them. Hence Job takes here the calmest view 
both of aU the periods and vicissitudes of his past life and of 
bis true spiritual condition, and presents here for the first 
time the most complete and truest picture of himself, bringing 
into open day, with the greatest detail as well as with the 
most unreserved sincerity, his entire inner man, just as he was 
before his calamities, as he now is, and as he desires to be, 
spreading out before God the inmost recesses of his heart, 
calmly declaring with perfect candour before God all his 
highest experiences and views, desires and pains, what he has 
upon his conscience and what he has not, and in a manner 
worthy of himself exhausting all that can be said in the greatest 
effort of which he is capable. 

In this frame of mind he turns to the enigma. He com- 
pares the past and the present, the justly gained great pros- 
perity of the former, to which he once more (with no longer 
any weariness of life from unreasonable despair) looks back 
with intense longing, and the wholly undeserved, most bitter, 
apparently utmost possible calamities of the latter: he com- 
pares what he might reasonably expect when he considers his 
■gelation to God and what he has received instead in the way 
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of wholly unexpected and dark calamities. As he makes this 
comparison, he is quite unable to discover the divine connec- 
tion between things apparently so incompatible, and closes with 
nothing else than the strongest protestations of his innocence 
together vrith the greatest longing for a judgment and sentence. 
Thereby he reaches the real point which he must urge in this 
last effort. For the speech thus brings together all his longings, 
his griefs and pains, his sincere and purifying confessions, and, 
although it incites and stimulates a divine decision, 
call for it defiantly or by an arbitrary claim; but the spi 
calls for it simply thereby, that after he has exhausted every' 
human resource, with longing desire, with wrestling, holy fervour, 
as a man he seeks the divine decision and excites the divine 
compassion. On that account this is not only the longest and 
most exhaustive, but it is also the crown of all Job's speeches. 
It is here that he first shines in his full brightness, inasmuch 
as it appears quite clearly at the same time how bis greatness 
comes forth in still greater purity from the withstood trial 
than it could possess before it. And while he never deemed 
it necessary to defend his innocence at length before the 
friends, there shines forth from this speech, without the in- 
tention of the speaker, the picture of such an exceedingly noble 
life that it is of itself in the highest degree pleasing and edifying 
and at the same time supplies the full explanation of all that 
had gone before, and it also excites the expectation that such 
a man as Job must necessarily be in some way delivered. It 
falls, in conformity with what has been said, into three parts: 
(I) a longing backward glance at the past, beginning quite 
calmly, ch. xxix.; (2) a description of the mournful present, in 
which thoughtful reflection has to put forth its utmost eflbrts 
to command the revolting and disturbed feelings, ch. xxx.; 
(3) the holiest, most agonizing protestations of innocence with 
the most intense longing for a hearing and acquittal, ch. 



i nol^H 
eeiw^H 



xxix.l And Job took up further his utterance t 



I tbftt I had moons like the former oaee, 
hke that time when God kept me ! 



1. Ch. nil. The happiness o( former years, 
back, consists when geoflrally regarded, it la true, i 
uf the divine nearness and friendship, which has 
from all the wixmds it has received. 



refarence to the speeial liui 
superabundance of those t 
which he then stood with e 
and court of justice, where 



to which Job looks longingly 
me, iu the clear and strong feeling 
has not yet uomptstely recovered 
vben regarded ia detail, or with 
, he now misses less the ontwsrd 
ji the high respect and esteem iti 
rly in pnblic life, in the council 
s dignity abtnined the noblest vic- 
tories, and where again he felt himself so strong and happy as the welcome 
and hcneScent advocate, spiritual prince and comforter of his fellow citizens 
who were often in distress nnd despair, vv. 7 — 10, 21 — 35; whilst he is also 
quite well aware of the grounds of such esteem, inasmuch as all his labours 
were employed simply in the promotion of justice and the alleviation of others' 
sufferings, so that be might therefore not unreasonably espect to lead the most 
undiatarbcd and longest life in such strength and honour, vv, 11 — SO. But he 
would not give such special menUon to these details. If the results of the con- 
flict just dnished did not natorally lead the man, who had so long been despised 
by the friends that had come to comfort bim, and who had been so cruelly re- 
proached, now at last to recall with all the deeper loQgiug the opposite of tliis 
contempt and accusatioii in his own earlier life. From the midst of the sad 
present he dwells with deepest pleasure on the recollectiDu precisely of tbia 
aspect of his former life, and mentions with noble emphasis the mutual relation, 
of which he had always been conscious, between esteem, prosperity, and happy 
hope on the one hand and self-sacrificing, active labour for others' weal, on 
Ibe other. But inasmuch as the recollection of the high esteem, which be for- 
merly always enjoyed as a public man in the midst of his fellow-citizens, must 
most painfully affect him, and of which he has just bitterly eiperienced the 
mournful opposite, the whole course of the speech accordingly divides itself 
into two and a half long strophes ' : after the general longing for the former 



' Vv. a— 10; 11—20; 21—25. In the clause of the LXX, ol B' axoiaavTt! 
ifiaxaipiriai [j.£, instead of ver, 10a, there is probably, since these words cannot 
have been taken from ver. 11, a trace of the verse which is wanting In the 
Brit fltropbe and could he restored ver. 10 thus: 

the voice of the nobles was hidden, 

and all liitened viiCh ame to my coumel, 
Aoie who lieard protiotmctd me happy, 
and their tongue etc. 



when Hia lamp ehone over my head, 

by His light I walked through darkness, 
as I was in the daye of my summor, 

when God's counael was over my tent, 
when the Almighty was still with me, 

round about me my children; 
when my goings were bathed in cream, 

and a rock poured streams of oil near me 
when I still went out early up to the city, 

in the market placed my seat : 



life has p&ssed at the Tory 



Ibis cliee 






then the viitae n-hich begets auch esteem and ansners to it, as well as tli« hops 
of lasting happiness built upon this tioble manner of life, lias been described, 
vv. II — 20, at last tbat bright scene of the past, that gloriuns recolleclian uf 
tbe times of untroubled, exuberant hope, is once more reverted to, as if the 
imagination fonad it difficult to let it go, vv. SI — S5. And shall he Uieo oat 
actually soon taste all this bappiness ouee morei' and does he then not already 
here feel aa it were the maternal joy of this approaching birth? 

(I) Jiiii. 2—10. Most gentle, collected oommancament, the general Lappi- 
neas of the divine frieudahip and tbe prosperity founded on it being described 
in the forest colours of joyful recollflction, vv. 2^6, then more briefly, var. 6, 
the outward blessing, and more at length the high honour in the gladly viiited 
assembly of the people, vv. T — 10. Re who stands to God in the relation of 
one protected by Him, ver. S, is both himself enlightened in all dangers by B\a 
bright, near light, ver. 3, and also sees the blessing of tbe divine oonfideace 
and friendship coming down upon his entire circle, vv. 4 i, 5 a, so that aJl sucli 
days are those of a gentle, cheerful autumn, t;~rT, ver. i a. Thns the descrip- 
tion passes gradually from inward to outward, from gonoral to particular msl- 
ters. With regard to '>^3 it is a question whether the Masaora intend it should 
be regarded as Qal, in which case we should expect according to analogy, 
% 2SBi, ^^ni, but see g 2fi5 a, or for Hiph'U, as the Targ. eiplains it: •oin 
fie taused (o ihiiie; the first form would meet the requirements of the sense, 
but the construction explained g 309c is not found elsewhere in this poet; and 
since the reference to a divine act really suits the fignre and the thought modi 
better, it is possible to punctuate "'fia, Hiph'U contracted from ^^'7r!!l, mc 
§ 71 0, With ver. 6 comp. ii. 17: only the figure is here carried out uiori 
perfectly, tbe steps of the prosperous man being bathed in cream with wliieli 
his pat!) oveifiowa, and a hard rock by bis side pouring streams of oil aluPlf 
his way, he is everywhere therefore attended by all posaibla abundance. Sliil 
his favourite way was that which led to the assembly of the citiiens, ver 7. 
since we must think of Job as a wealthy, independent resident in the coimtrj 
at a distance from the city, who took an aeiive nliaro in Iha alTsJrs of tbt 
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young men eaw me — and hid themselves, 

and old men having risen remained standing, 

princes even refrained from speakiDg 
and laid the hand upon their mouth, 

the nobles' voice was hidden, 

and their tongue clave to their palate. 

For when an ear heard it pronounced tne happy, 
and when an eye saw it bore witness to rae; 

that 1 delivered the sufferer calling for help, 
the orphan who had no helper. 



QearesC city and had his appointed seat in the utaemhly, as Abraham a getier- 
ally described in a very similar way Gen. x:iiii. 'W might be strictly cODstruad 
with TttX in the sense, trkai I left the gate, namely my own, /or the cUy, in 
order to go to tlie city; but in that ease wo should expect "7SO, or ratlior "l^"?, 
whilst ^^V appaars, on the contrary, plainly to correspond to 3^h~i, comp. v. 4, 
lui. 21, 31; accordingly it would have to be only loosely connected witli 
TiKx, inheti J Kfat ovt of my house toviardi &e gate, i.e., the market, )coing up 
to t/ie city, as the towns usually lay higher than the surronading country. Still 
the rflRdiug of the LXX ^ns is much easier. When he arrived, the younger 
men tbec evinced their respect by their reverent retirement, the older men by their 
rsadiuess to wail upon him, and when he spoke even the noblest honoured his 
voice by their respectfol silence, as eucbained during his speaking by cuiivictiuu, 
V. Ifi, xxi. 6. With regard to the construction IMS'^J — Vip, gee § 317 e. 

(S) uii. II — 21. Hon could it he otherwise, inasmuch as all who had 
only heard of Job by report pronounced bim happy before they saw him, and 
all who really saw bim, how he acted and spoke, convinced by what they saw, 
i;avB him again the best attestation as regards itiii constant readiness to lielp 
llie unfortunate, inasmach, therefore, as the good reputation which always pre- 
ceded liim was coulirmeil in all cases afresh by experience, ver. 11, comp. iiviii. 
22, ilii.S; wilhthelsstwordver.il, however, ver. 12 must he closely connected 
as its explaualjoii. On the other hand, he received also the glad blessing of 
(he unfortunate, becBUsQ he devoted his whole life in society to the noblest ob- 
jects, vv. 13 — 17, considering righteousness as the best ornament and armour, 
and being in return adorned and strengthened by it as by the noblest array, 
ver. 14, comp. Isa. li. 5, and thus he sought to supply every wnnt of those 
who wore suffering iu any way, hut particularly to save the unfortunate, even 
if Ihey were peraoually unknown to him, whon Ihey came into the court of 
justice, and to rescue from the sinner who was pursuing them the prey which 
he had already seized, vv. 15 — 17 (as to "Mi" «' a^ lAe cause of him whom 
/ did not knotii, see g 33S 6 ; what is said vv. 12, 13 refers also especially to 
the important defence in the couil of justice, where kVi as well as »no'3 are 



-Cb. : 



The bleeeing of him that was perishing came upon me, J 

and the heart of the widow I made joyful: 
I adorned myself with justice — it adorned me, 

as a. robe and diadem my virtue; 
to the blind I was eyes 

and feet to the lame I, 
a father I to the needy, 

the cause of him whom I knew not — I examined it, J 
I broke the fangs of the sinner 

and wreited from his teeth the prey: 
and I said : "near my nest will I die, 

and like the phtenix live many days: 
my root la open towards water, 

and dew abideth upon my branch; 
my honour is always new with me, 

my bow keepeth green in my hand!" 



ci reams tan tial clauses sec. § 341 i). j 
gipect to become pennBneatly bappy s 
long life to die like it by bia 



all that, he miglit tlierefore Jnsl 
osperous, lika tbe phiEiui after ■ 
ver. 18, since he saw his trank m well 
of the earth anil of God, na a tree well- 
natereil from above and from below (xviii. 16), and his houour and strength 
(bon) always being afresh r^uvenated jiut as a well-watored tree is always 
putting on frash verdare (liv. 7), vv, IB, 20. According lo Ibis connectiua, 
Snn, which is in certain MSS. pointed 'in in actordance with early tradition, 
cannot be understood of the sand, inasniuch as the connUessnesB of the sand 
might be a flgnre of the multitude of creatures or even of the eitent of knowledge 
(I Kings V. B [A.V. iv. BBj, but hardly of days or time, particularly in such ■ 
short description, imd inasmuch as the couipletion of tlie figure of the lutt re- 
quires the mylli of the phosnii. According tn a myth which origiuated pre- 
I the mure distant part of Asia, the phuiDix bird after the longest life 






its n 



B again 






' The Arabs call it Samandel, canfound it also with the griffin LraC ""^ 
with the Kcrkea ^juSiS'; Per*, rfmiirj, see Bocliarl's Jlicroxaiton, p. 803 iq., 



e early cd. ; d'Herbelot s 



der; Dalberg in Jhndffnbcn lies OrimU 
I. p. 199—208; Izieddins VEgel und fflamen, p. 110—113; Arab. Qitq Veiir 
p. 175, par. 4 ; Tae. Ann. vi. 9B ; CIcm. Epist. I. ad Cor. cb, iiv ; Const. Apost 
V. 7 ; Tert. de resurr. car., ch. xiii. See alao Wilkinson's Manners and Costonil 
of Anc Egypt., pi. iii A ; Lepsius' Chron. dar Egypter, p. 170 sq,; Riool 
Boehetta in the Hemoires de I'Acad. XVU. S, p 311— S3. As the bird, < 
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Unto me they hearkened, waited, 

and kept silence at my coungel: 
after my word they spoke not again, 

and upon them fell my speech in drops, 
they waited for me as for rain, 

opened their mouth wide for plentiful rain ; 
I smiled upon them if they despaired, 

and the light of my countenance they never dimmed; 
gladly I took their way, and sat as head 

and dwelt as a king in the troop, 
aa one that comforteth mourners 1 



(3) nil. SI — S5, As the hoaour of Job has been igain meDtioned, ver. SO, 
tbis BUfSces Cu lead bim to furliber work out and complete tbe deavriptiou lie 
had begoD vv, I — 10, because tbis ojipect of bis recallectious is really tbut 
wbicli \s most attractive to bim and from wbicb be finds it dil'licult to part. 
Accordingly be describes afresb tbe brigbt picture, bow tbat in the Etssembly, 
when everybody was in despair, his word was often waited for as for tbe most 
refreshing rain and no one desired to oppose bis speech when finisbed aud bis 
counsel, vv. 21^23, bow Ibat, with a cheerful countenance and never without 
sucMBsful advice, he always amilad helpfnlly upon the despairing, never de- 
pressed by their daapondency and infected by their despair, ver. 21 (iJ'SK' xV 
is an abbreviated circumstantial clause without ~>, since without n: tbe part. 
might be used in such a dependent claose, as Ps. Ixii. 1, coiup. § fill i: as 
l"s«!i used alooe can signify lo believe Pa. civi. 10, so l-nwn vh when used 
alone may mean lo deipair; with b comp. Gen. iv. 6; Prov, ivi. IS ; Ps. civ. 
15), aud bow that in llie assembly (D3-- "inan reverts to ver. 7), which he al- 
ways e'adly frequented, be was enthroned as voluntarily acknowledged chief, 
as proud as any king can be in the midst of the company of his warriors, or 
rather obtaining such happy victories aa he fbo comforts mourners and is 
acknowledged by tbem as their moral lord and benefactor. The last comparisoD 
pointed arrow against tbe friends, who had so 



according to the myth was very rare and only returaed in certain periods of 
lime, was a symbnl of the rejuvenation of changing time, it might very well 
take its name '^" from the idea of changing, luniing, although it has in Egyp- 
tian also a similar name (Zeitscbiift der Dcutach. Morgenl. Oes. lU. p. 6i). 
The (d; TiO.e.fa'i qiolvtte; of the LSX is perhaps a later alteration of the trans- 
lation, by some one who understood 9oni| of the palm aud furtlier confounded 
-ip with nig; there is no etymological reason for the aiguilicatiou pafin, and 
if the palm can also serve as a symbol of long life, it doea not accord with 
B figure of ■ M't and is in appearance only supported by ver, 19. 
j8* 



But now Ifiugh at me 

they that are younger than I in days, 
whose fathers I had despised 

to set beside the doge of my flock. 
the Btrongth of their hands also — what could it profit n 
to them prime of life hath perished : 



1 who as administeriag t 






miierably comturted the n 
was highly honoured by them. And thus at the same time the easy trausition 
is maile to ths lametitatiou that fuilovrs. 

S. Ch. ux. Althoagh may tbiugs have to he complained of, this lamentatioD 
starts with that calamity which, coaaideriog Job's former life as above described, 
maat be the most unexpected aud paiofnl — the contempt of all men, vv. 1 — ID; 
it then passes to the more distant causes— the couutleiiS afSictiona sent by 
Qod — which must weigh him down, with regard lo which he complains in vaio, 
vv. 11 — 32, although he [i compelled by the excessive pains and alarms lu 
muke complaint, vv. 23- — 31. According la the conbtroctton of these verses, 
they fall into four strophes of eight verses each ; and the Grst three begiu Uie 
complaint each time aficsh with the sad words bui noic .... 

(1) XXI. 1—8, It is not of the three friends that Job complains here: fur 
to provoke thetu further would not be fair; neither of members of liis house- 
hold, of whom sufGdont was said ch, lii. ; but of a class of people whose cau- 
tempt is undouhledly of the eoarscst and most extreme character, and to wliom 
there was an ehscuro referonce xvii. G. Whilst Job sits alone ajid helpless in 
the open air ', abandoned of his friends and members of his household, there 
come forth, as one must conceive the silaatian according to the poet's inlentioD, 
rrom their hiding places tlie basest and coarsest men, in order to heap at thetc 
will scorn and cruelty of all kinds upou the sufferer; even the most despicahie 
men make him feel tbetr satisfaction at bis humiliation, and he mast compliia 
of the worst form of persecution which a, man who has already so much to bear 
cau meet with ! But this sad lot, us it is here described in detail, is, however, of 
loo peculiar a nature to have heon without some historical Losis ; and if the entini 
description is looked at, we moy with probability conceive that basis ai follow 
The men of wliom Job here complains are the aborigiiies of those eouDliieai 
wbo hod tang before heeu subjugated by tbe tribe to which Job's family belongtd, 
and as completely debased degenerated iulo this miserable condition, so lliil 
those who refused lo submit to slavery fled into tbe hiding piaces of the land. 



t miserable life, and v 



e agiuti hunted forth by sodely, if 
h loathing, as weak, dsspicalilg 
le existed between SeiriUs ud 
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through want aod famine wholly dry, 

Ihoy gnaw the desert, 

what wsfi long ago wild and waste, 
thuy who pluok marsh- mallows by buBhes, 

whose bread is genista-root; 
from the midst they are driven, 

as if it were thieves, the hue aud ory is after them: 
they must dwell in the moEt dismal valleys, 

in caves of the ground and the rocks, 



Idumtans, Gbu. mvi.; but this is the plainest doBcriptiou uf them ia the wholo 
of the 0, T. Previoualy, ixiv. 5~S, the poet haa put b. desuription of Ihedi 
iiilo Job's muuth ; but in that passage Job describGd their iot with compassion 
»nd indignation at their oppressors, as iu ntiy ciuii! we must suppose that this 
their CDDdition had existed long before Job's time, and tliat he was personally 
not responsihle Cor il. But miserable as the condition of such men is and de- 
serving as it is uf tho pity of every feeling heart, if at an}' timo a calftmity 
hefa11:4 the family of their ancient oppreaaors, the old jealousy immediately re- 
vives attain, breaking out into base insults and low contempt; a sufferer like 
Job, who as he sits helpless in the open air is exposed to all attacks, they 
cause to feel most bitterly their delight at his humiliation, and the one innocent 
descendant of stern conquerors must endure the entice assault of a wild, ac- 
cumulated vengeance ! A hern, an indepeudeut prince, a man of spotless fame, 
must endure the worst from the weakest, basest, and utterly infamous men ) 
yea, though he had as u man pitied their wretched lot! These pointed anti- 
theses are here so plainly brought out that we obtain a vivid gtauce intu the 
eitremely unhappy and disturbed condition of those limes and nati Qualities, and 
learn to undemtand the pain uf those who iuiiuceiitly suffered in consequence. 
Comp. also Ilutoiij of Jaracl I. i21 (1. 304 sq.). First, the painful contrast is 
briefly stated, ver. 1, tlion both sides arc more calmly described, the con- 
temptible character of those poople, vv. Z — S, und the scorn which he has to 
endure from tliem, vv. 9, 10. The insufferable feature of this acorn is, ace. 
ver. 1, that it comes from people whii are nut only yuunger than Job, but also 
ihe weakest and most miserable wretches conceivable, who on account of their 
frail bodies cannot even live lung, with whom uo one would enter into a judi- 
cial contest, whose fathers even (xv. 10) Job declined to as much as associate 
with his sheep-dugs, because they are less strong and useful than the dogsl 
They are the weakest, vv. S — i, and universally most hated people, w. 5—8 i 
the weakest, inasmuch as, if one attempted to deal with them, they could not 
do even manual labour, every moment subject to death and never reaching the 
prime of life. ver. 2 (lU';!' is mure than on'? the so-called dativua indommodt), 
in that as completely dried up from want of all kinds CIlVj really a sub- 
stantive a dri/ntti, but also us piudlcate iii. T, xv. 34) they are >;umpelled to 



among bushes they roar, 

under nettles they gather from around, 
sons of godless also of aamelese people, 

who have been whipped out of the land! 

But now 1 am become their song, 
and I became a by-word to them; 

they abhor me, avoid me, 

spare not my face with spittle. 

For with bared bow He afflicted me, 
a bridle roen hung from my head; 



&e<!k the most miBcrabU lueftQi 
hud Jong »go (wnw jita innri, \ 
olfaer people, vv, 3, 1, camp, i: 
H heallieii, iiiaignilicant race tin 
of tlie land, and if at aoy time 
fully ctasEd fortli once more, e( 
and cDtloet with a wild cry libc 
uuder tha first bush that offers, 
aiplanation to the description » 
uomp. g 313 o; on pv^, whicl 
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.. 33) heon abandoned by all 
V. 5 ; the most hated, bsi^anae as sprung from 
r have from the earliest times been thrnst otit 
hey show themselves again they are most care- 
that they are obliged to dwell in hiding places 
animals nithcat any fixed house or covering 
'flr. 8 contains in conclusioo the last historical 
icb it closes, vv. 5—7; on T"^' "» at- constr. 
suffices withoDt onV in such a. caonectlDD, 



(!) and (3) ixx. 9—23. Yet such a particular calamity must necessarily 
come, since, sent from Ood generally, the mightiest host of outward calamities 
assailed him, spreading mortal terror, vv. 11 — 16, so that bis inward conditiuii 
has become dlslressiug in the eitreme, vv. 16—19, in which slate ha now com- 
plaius, but iu vain, or, indeed, Id the increase of his paiti, vv, SO — 23. This 
middle double member of the complaint is therefore reaily its chief part, Ibe 
ultimate causes of hia sufferings as well as their profoundest dangers and terrors 
being therein eipluned, and God beitig again spoken of with the greatesl leu- 
sion of feeling that is still possible : although even the worst thai is said bere 
and that wliJch seems most violent, is uttered after all wilh much greater 
iiioderatiun and reserve than in earlier passages of the same kind, as if a bard 
word with regard to God escaped the speaker only now and then against bi) 
will. In the first place, the numerous calamities which come from without, from 
which the description here must start, as from tha ultimate cause of his prVMiil 
condition, vv. 11 — 15, seem to him (as ivi. 9, IS— 11; lii. 10— IS] lite an 
irresistible liost of wantonly destructive besiegers, vv. Ig^H, set on by God. 
ver. II, and only too well accomplishing their object, spreading mortal lerren 
and chasing away all welfare, ver. 15, as the wind the clouds, vii. 9; "Isi." 
luiv. e. As soon as He (Ood) had subdued and put him in fetters, the in- 
dividual and amaller enemies (t.e. his calamities; came in troops, rising out of 



on the right riseth a growing band, 
they throw out their flyiug feot, 

prepare against me their calamitouB paths; 
they break up my way, 

asfliBt only to ray overthrow, 
none helpeth against them ; 
they come as through a wide breach, 

roll up under crashing; 
againet me mortal terrore are turned, 
they hunt like winds my nobiHty, 
and like clouds my welfare is gone! 



TVG from the latter . 



incB the perf. ver. 11 

ingat tliG imperficti 

sUtc to ihem. And 

n of the attack of 

Hit ilrvig DD His 

Qsb. iii. g, cotnp. 

ilUng 



the ground to seiie him tike a g 

ioterrhiingLa nith the imperf 

vv. IS — 14 rpcoivB their prop! 

inaspiQch as the fignre of war predominiitea in 11 

his sufferin);^, it 13 bronght in at the very comn 

how, Hccordiugly His buw He opened, bared (L 

Eiek. ui. 33; A.V. ver. 28) or took ioto His hand and }iri 

me with sharp arrows, vi. I; then merely a aiinilar figure: a bridle from n, 

face they let doion, 1 was hound, fettered so that I could not defend myself, 

Isa. UI. 28; iiivii. 29, the sense like ziii. 27.' Thus the S'thibk '^•'t^-; the 

5'ri would ho, my cord, my vigour, He i-elaxid, but the passage iv. SI is totally 

different. The host of various assailants we see rising first on the right, as 

accnsers at the same time, ivi. 8 ; Zech. iii. 1 ; Ps. cii. 6, then rapidly put 

their feat in motion for a charge (comp. suhstantially the same phrase iviii. S ; 

that is, the reading ^1'^^^, which the LXX has, is the more prohable), getting 

nearer and nearer lo their object, they prepare irresistibly a way to the walls 

of this fortress, simply destroying and profitting for an overthrow, at last break 

throngh tho walls and as it with a wide breach therein rolling up amid the 

crash of the ruins, whilst no one helps the assailed against them! The ^"h, 

ver. 13 c, can in this connection hardly refer to anything else than the assailants { 

the ~V therefore expresses only a general relation (as in the similar instance 

Pe. liviii. 21), no twilh Stan ding the fact that in this phrase it eoold have a 

much closer relation, eomp. ixix. 12. Finally, the words ^£i,taiM au'-tou 



> It might be supposed that the words ver. 11 b, with the meaning He bridle 
it cArount of be/ore me, was still referring to the shamelessaess of (he meu who 



' lj-*j-'t ('■lyLi. aad also «*JL^ 



'e this force. Howe 
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But now my eouI ie poured out uuto me, 

days of affliotiou take hold upon mo : 
night eateth away ray waating bones, 

my gnaweiG sleep not; 
s;reat power diafigureth my garment, 

it girdeth me round ae the shirt- collar ; 
He hath cast me into the mire, 

so that I am become like duet and ashea. 
I complain aloud unto Thee — Thou hearest me not; 

I stand still — Thou aettest Thyself againat me, 
turncBt Thyself into a cruel enemy unto me, 

with the atrength of Thine hand waylayest me, 
lit'test me up, causest me to ride into the wind 

and causeat me to melt into the thunder-craah 1 



xaTTjKO'^iiaE )1E iailead of ver. 13 c and olhor things in the LXS puiul ti 
fact tbitt on ciitiro vei&e lifts tjeeu lubt before vor. 14, whiuh probably desc 
aumelhiug like tlie shoutiug before tlie waHU. — Id causeqneace of such an attack' 
uf calamilifls from without, bia aoul, to which the trausitiou was made ver, IB, 
i^i full of all couceivable distress, w. IG — 19 : despair under iucessant afflloliuui 
ver. 16 ; pains which the niglil also keeps up (conip. yii. 4 ; the night is an 
active agent, as iii. 3; "^JSa signifies, as ver. 30, a change of the outward form 
to such an extent that samething diaappears from the person which had hitherto 
been vpon tt, Tisiblf clothed it) and by which the whole body, succumbing to 
tlie irresistible power (iiiii. 6), i.e. God, su nhriuks up that the wide upper- 
garment uia5 wholly ooutealing ilseJf around tlie tniddle of the liody does 
□uthing Diore than gird or inclose him around as at other times the shirt, or 
nndergarmant, quite at tlie top abnul the neck, or as the moioh, i.e., the bonier _ 
of the tihirt which is very closely drawn together at the neck (comp. the h 
song but ono in the SSS^b Night of the Arabian Nighti, bk. iii. p. £3S, T i; 
of Habitlit's Arab. ed. ; "13 is therefore here not m yroporeion (o, as 
Zuch. ii. i. but "^ eipreases, inabmoch as a garment is spokeo of, the uppen 
inobt pan, or the border round the neck, Ps. ciixiii. 2), w. 17, 18; lastly tl 
tulal collapse aud eibauslion, ver. 19 (camp. xvi. 15, only that here a 
thought is added). The complaint which naturally arises \a such a conditipn| 
but !□ vain, indeed iccreaaing the pains by peraistence therein ! VT. 
here his feeling almost gets the mastery of the speaker, so tbat it is only w 
difficulty that he can restrain himself; the speaking of God changes into 
address to Ilim. If after the first vain complunt he remaius standing, 
getting calmer, if he waits therefore, then God reseala it (onioioifotrtH in «M^I 
in a had sense), yea, becomes a cruel pursuing enemy, causes him when hcj 
has been lilted up by violence to ride away aud periab in wind and s 
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For I know to death Thou wilt bring me, 
to the gathering-houae for all life. — 

At least — in the overthrow is not the hand stretched out? 

if in ruins — ie there not therefore complaint? 
or did I not weep for the man iu misfortune, 

did not my soul grieve for the needy? 
For good indeed I hoped— aud evil came, 

I waited for light — and darkness came: 
my bowels are boihng without rest, 

a time of affliction hath come upon me ; 
I creep along black, but cot with Kun's heat, 

I stand up in the assembly complaining aloud, 
I am become a brother of jackals, 

aud a friend of the ostriches; 



1 carry him away, 
id = n;o!?. xxxv'i. i 
nply atronger than f 
ectursd ooly, it is p 



if death lind already ached him t 

nijjin Q'ri n;»p SUibh must be rend = HKor. ixxvi. 29; ProT. i. 27, s.o that 
111. laatead of 13=''''i 
rohnbly better to read 
with two HS8. V^J^J-, which ace. Ps. lii. i would suit the contoit much better, 
dBBcribing how at the least sign of Job's resistance immediutely follows a vorse 
resistance from the opposito side. 

(4) XXX. 94—31. BeSecCiuti; according to homan calculation therefore Job 
must naturally despair of life, as he had jnst said, ver. 23; yet {T^ as xvi. T) 
is it surprising in the sufferer [hat in the overthrow, in the very midst of the 
ruins, he stretches out his hand (Hah. iii. 10) cslling for help? and is not this 
a law with all living creatures? ver. 24, or has not Job himself always sliown 
pily in all cases of tnisrortune, as was siud ch. xsix., so that when himself in 
distress bo has a rivbt to romplain aud to expect sympathy? ver. S5. Indeed, 
all Job's grief is CQiicentralcd in the thought, that wliile be can, according to 
ch. nil. and mi., hope for prosperity and blessing from tbe future, he is 
visited by the deepest calamity and finds himself in the must eitreme misery, 
vv. 26—31. Tlius here also there comes in again at last the recollection of all 
the greatness and glory of the past, by which the speech both reverts to its 
commencement, cb. nil., and also at the same time prepares the way to the 
oaths concerning his past life which soon follow, ch. mi. : but the reflection 
and collected feeling is overborne by new billows of most bitter grief In the 
diflicult ver. 21 'V onerehram, ivia and ''*£ tUstitictiim plainly correspund, 1'^^ 
on Ihat account, Kuth i. 13 ; tbe sentence is of a general natare, but interrogative: 

iC Ae (this man aa H jjcueral cuiuiple) Is ii> /n't lUmoat danger, is thoro not 



my skio waateth from me blaok, 
and my bone burnetii from beat, 

BO tbat my barp turned to mourning, 
my pipe to loud weeping. 



A covenant I made with mine eyes, 
and "how could I look upon a maid" 



on that accoma a cry for kelpt Tfaa force of the ii«g*tioii is perpetuated in 
the «ecoud niuuiber, § SSI a. Tlie extreme misery is at last once mora dcicnbed 
with moat emphatic breTily as the moat violent inward oommotion under affile- 
tioiii, ver. ST, ax the eunditiun of one who is vaitily bitterly complainlDg and 
howling in tlie profouiidest moorning for the wrong ho auffors, vt. 38, 89 (black 
in muurniBg, ivi. 16, not burnt by the sun hut by his sfaictions, iu that hit 
■riiivtious by hinekening bid skin, ver. 30, bavs put on him a aatural, bodily 
mourning garment; thus he stands in Ihe anemliy, i.e., before the tribunal. 
EoekiDg a judge amid complaints, li. 10), as the wasting away ut bis body 
consumed by an inward heat, so that bis former joy and Lappiness, cb. ixii,, 
ib turned into the most monrufu! eontrary, vv. 30, 31." Accordingly ver, 36 
and ver. 31, or the first and last words of the last description, glance back to 



ch. I 






these deepcsi 
supposition 



As now Job is unable to discover any conue 
t afflictions and that well-founded hope of his earlier life, save the 
f his personal siu, a supeisticion from wbicli he ia fast getting 
there is nothing left for lilm, in his present intensified longing 
for deliverance, than at the close to protest mobt solemnly his innocence, in- 
voking npon himself the heaviest penalties if he bas nut bean precisely as fre« 
from blame as he has protested. Thereby the above want of eonnection remains 
in reality as great as ever, and is made still worse in that tbe attempt to lesMU 
it by any use of Job's guilt has been mast emphatically forbidden. These mosi 
solemn protestations of his own innocence under the most terrible imprecations 
are, it is true, so many challenges of God as the judge : for who but God un 
aclually carry out the fearful punishments which the speaker evokes ig^nst him- 
self if he lies, uud of whom as witness and Judge can Joh he in tbe end thinking 
but Him? But warned by his previous experience, he adopts language of grul 
diffidence and moderation with reference to Qod, without any of llie previoiu 



by physical causes also est 
et W. Bceck, traits de la 3 
p. 201. 



tly in tlie disease of Elephantiasis, see DauiolsHU 
edalskbed on Eldphantiasis des Orecs. ParU IMS, 



and "what is the !ot of God from above, 

tho heritage of the Almighty from the heights f 

defiance or tha vehemently eitited chsllange. He is eonteut to lat the simplB 
facta tbemsolvea speai Bod to eipress his moat aolamD convictions, so that the 
challenge of the higher judge becomes greatly moderated and ia barely directly 
ottered, and contains no infringeinent of the divine majesty. It in only 
parenthetically that the direct wish is eipressed Cor a divine Judgment, at first 
briefly, ver, 6, than more energetically towards the end, after tho speech has 
generally growu more violently agitated, vv. 35 — 37. With all the greater 
freedom and omptiaais, on the contrary, doos the speech proceed in that Reld 
which is quite open to it, in the protestation of perfect iimooenco. In order to 
show that this protestatioo is mads with greatest seriousness and after full con- 
sideration, ho enters first very minnlely into the various sins nhicb miglit be 
BUspacted in tho case of a man in Job's position, and seeks to bring them all 
forward with exhaustive cumpletaness ; whereby he does not forget iu sub- 
ordioate senteucea the fact, that it is not enough merely to avoid crimes, but 
that the opposite virtues must aho he practised, vv. IS, 30—32. Then, how- 
ever, ha observes that it is not enough simply to protest that he is not guilty 
of such sins and lo challenge the heavicat puuiyhmenls if Ihat ia not the case. 
If it is to appear of itself by a moral necessity that he cannot have been guilty 
of such sins, the inmost motives of his thought and desire must be brought 
forward. Accordingly ho also declares incidentally in short, emphatic words 
the entire atate and character of his iimer nature, bis clear perception of the 
wrongness, indeed, the atrocity of tlie various sins, tho steadfast resolve which 
he made from the very first to avoid Ihem, and his continually strong conscious* 
ness of the necessity of the severest punishments, vv. 1 — 1; 11, IB; li, 16] 
S3; S8. There is thus introduced into these imprecations a beautiful variety 
aud life, by means of the no leas sincere than clear, calm description of his 
inward man : one observes tliat the man who thus undertakes to bring into the 
light of day the holiest within him, as it now ia and always was, cannot ^pcak 
thoughtlessly. Finally, the kind of punishment which he calls down upon him- 
self corresponds to tho various sins that ho repudiates: yet it is not needful that 
the imprecation should immediately follow each protestation, which if very often 
repeated would become raonolonous; bat gradually the protestations accumulate 
iu greater numbers, as the stream of the discourse is swollen by the warmth 
of his feeling, aud a single horrible imprecation has more emphasis when uttered 
at the end after all these various protestations. Kor these reasons, and further 
becBase a suitable progression in the picture of the sins must also be observed, 
Ibis most impressive and eihaustive working out of Ibis part of the speech 
falls into three parts, beginning with the source of all the various evil deeds — 
the evil desires^vv. 1^ — Ig, considering then the great power of a magnate with 
regard to others, vv, IS — 33, aud finally returning tu a number of aecret, 
bidden sins, vv. S4— 40: yet, with Ihe growing haste observed in bringing 
together all the various things that have to be said iu these last words, a 



is it not th«u calamity to the aimier, 

and Bovere puniehmeut to eyil-doera? 
doth He not see my ways 

nod count all my steps?" 
If 1 have walked with wickedness, 

so that my foot hastened uoto deceit: 
— let Him weigh me in just lialanees, 

and let (Jod aokuowledgo my innocence !- 



division iutu »■ number of ijomswhat long, tliough not loo luug, strophes 
suitable, iiamuly into siruphea of from 7 lo 6 verses each.' Accordiagly neitbj 
in respect of evil desire, uor in respect of brntal force, aur in reapact 
liuuourablu conduct, will Job Bdmit tbat ho hm aCTeDded, and indeed u regaids 
either God or mui: thus his brief surrey of all possible human trajisgressioDS 
is coniiileted. It mast he further remarked, tliat the correct understimding 
the wholu depends on tlio constant recoUecUon of tlie fact, tbat the simple 
of protestation luui tiloue provitil Ihruugbout, tbat all the rest can only be 
sidiHry addition, ueedfu) netting, or slight digression ; the imprecations at 
stand quite plainly as invocations, the protestations of tbe innocence o 
former life aJwayn beginning with ^, either in the ^etf., whieli is tbo moat 
iiBlural, or in the aaperf. pr"-ter^i, when the duration of the matter in the past 
is insisted upon, ver. 7 a, 13, 16, IT, IBb, 16, 30i, 85, BS, 29. 

(I) and (2) mi. 1— IS. Starling from evil desire as the ultimate source of 
all sin, the speaker will touch upon the sins which moat directly spring from 
it: this therefore is tbo most suitable place at once to explain tlio prevailing 
principles and sentimeuts of tbe life of the speaker, in conformity with which 
he was wholly incapable of these and other sins, vv. 1—1, whereby the Iransi- 
tton from xix. 35 to the fallowing protestations is at the same time made 
easier ; then the first piotestation asserting tbat he has never in the affairs of life 
generally thus given way to evil desire, vv. 5^8, and the second prntestaliua 
with the special asservation that he has never been misled by it to attempt one 
act of unchastity, w, B— 18; each of tbe two protestations is accompanied in 
this cose by its corresponding imprecation. The introductory declaradou, vv. 1—4, 
in particularly line, in which the nobility and purity of the view of things which 
prevailed in the whole of Job's life, and the practical law of life which ha 
based thereon, ore sketched moat graphically with greatest brevity; and 






> It is only after ver. S3 that in that cose a verse has probably been 
jid another probably after ver. ST; of the latter we have perhaps some 
DGots in the UDintelUgible words of the LSX ver. 26.— We might also b 
lined to adopt live great strophes of eight verses each : in that case a < 
ruuld bo wanting after ver. 15. Still the above slropbie division appears U 
in lbs whole most suitable. 



If my Btep swerved from the way, 

and after mine eyes went my heart, 

and to my hands cleaved a blot: 

then I will sow— and another shall eat, 

and my oifspring shall be uprooted! 
If my heart was enticed on account of a 

aud at a neighbour's threshold I lay in 
thea let another dishonour also ray wife, 

and let others abuse her! 
for that is a crime, 

and that is sin for the judges; 



atlerwarda of the manj sina which spring immediately from evil de^res it is 
particnlarly unchastity wbieh is mentioned, so bere likewise in the descrSptian 
□f the general principle or his whole life, ver. 1 : a coeenanl 1 as lord of my 
senses made, for mine eyet, that they should obey my mind, not mislead and 
subdue it, since evil desire is eicilcd by the senses, particularly hy the eye, 
ver. 7 b \ and in Che case of such a man as Job there must necesuarily bs eaily 
some understanding come to with Ijis senses, some deliberate law of life with 
regard to them, and in his case the understanding had long since been arriveil 
Ht, amongst tbe resolutions of which this law was imposed on liia will, tbat 
least of all sboulil his eyes be misused for purposes of unchastity, expressed 
here with repudiation: and ftcns skoidd 1 lnok upon a maid! With this turn 
ver. 1 A he begins therefore to i^tato the thoughts which occupied bis mind when 
he made the covenant, which he presents as vividly as they were at first and 
still are in his mind, vv. 2 — 4, and how could I come to any other resolutiouV 
more strictly considered, what then is the eternally enduring lot from above 
but calamity and severe punishment in every form for evil-doers'? can man 
really withdraw himself from God and His eye, from Iliui before whom all tbe 
necessary consequences of sin arc maoifest heforeband? To this clearly con- 
eeivfld and adopted rule of life ht cannot have become unfaithful ; and if be 
bad, he would have to pronounce bis own sentence, invoke upon himself the 
worst punishments! if he ever practised deceit (and be kaows what he is saying 
when lie appeals to God as Judge ! ver. G), or committed a shameful act at the 
seduction of evil desire, then the whole work of his life on tbe earth shall be 

penalty by the most dishoDouring treatment of his own wife, inasmuch as he quite 
well knows the criminal, and, indeed, the terrible nature of sucb a wickedness 
which bruiga witli it the worst destructiou! vv.9— 12; heuce at the end, ver.lBS, 
the discourse, which had become calmer, reverts to imprecation, W^/^ let my 
ici/e grind, i.e., become tbe basest slave, Ei. li. 6 ; Judg. »vi. 31 ; "Isa," ilvii. 2, 
wonld here he too far from clear and also too feeble, since ver. 10 the words 
maui/eslly cannot be chosen snfEtienlly stroug and terrible: accordingly it is 



truly it is a fire.^which eonsumeth unto hell, 
and bU mj wealth shall it uproot! 

If I rejected the right of my manserrant aud maidservai 

when thoy had a contention with me, 
— and what should I do when 0od arose, 

when He visited, what should I answer? 
hatli not He who formed me in the belly formed him, J 

and hath not One created us in the womb? — ; 
if I withheld his need from the poor, 

caused the widow's eyes to fail, 
and ate my morsel alone, 

without the fatherless also eating thereof, 
— no, from my youth he grew up to mo as a futher, 

as long as I have been alive, I guided her! — ; 

If I saw one perishing without clothing, 

and no covering with the poor, 
if his loins did not bless me, 

he did not warm himself from the tleece of my tamll 
if I swung my hand against orphans, 

because I saw my help in the gate: 



eitlier used intrsnailively, i 
passive!; TH^T' ^"- H t 
inlo 'e r> wilh tbe Cri. 

(3) «iid (4) mi. la-S 
are brDught Torward, first 



, if this ussga oniiDt be establisbed, most tiB ti 
re is no reason fur altering S'b'^c yiy, bi 



A.t forms of the misuse or power b; a magnM 
e deliberate withlialding of tbe riglit of servants 
in connectioQ with which Job again, &s vv. 1— i, 
liiidd a suitable accasian to state how he could not by any means have done tliit 
according to bis eouceptinn of things, remembering that he could uot at all de- 
fend liimielf with regard to such a wii;kedne9s before Gud the Creator of all 
men, before whom all are equal, if once his judgment really came! vv. H, 1!> 
("'HH is both vben taken alone and from the sense of the first verse-member, 
in be referred to God); second, cruelty towards the unprotected, whom a magnate 
can send away by hi» power simply, whilst Job, ou the coutrary, always, as In 
hack as he can remember, even as a youth, was as a father and sod to erphau) 
and widows and plentifully clothed the poor, vv. 16 — £0, comp. uii. 6, T, 3, 
nil. 12 sc|. (as regards '1^1^ see g Sl6!i)\ third, violeoce towards the Un- 
protected before the tribunal, inasuiuch as tlie magnate can easily corra)>t v 
terrify eveu the court of justice, ver. 21. To ail these forms of the abase 9 
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then let my shoulder fall from its Hide, 
and my arm break from its socket! 

for a terror God'e punishment appeareth unto n 
and for His majesty I am powerless. 

If I made gold my hope, 

and to the treasure said, thou art my trust, 
if I rejoiced that my power was great, 

that ray haud had obtained much; 
if I saw the hght how it shone, 

the moon walking in splendour, 
and then my heart was secretly enticed, 

aud my hand kissed my mouth, 
— that also is a judicial sin, 

because I denied the God above — ; 



powor (be pUDishioent corraapcinda completely, ver. SS, whitli Job's oisheii lo 
bo 50 larribla with deliberation, not from Iboiiglillessness, but really Ireinliliog 
at tlie diviue punisbment and kiiowiiig that all liuuiun power abrinkn tu iiotbing 
before tlie diviua majesty, ver. 23. 

(5~T) iixi, B4 — 10. There are really only foar more hidden and cowardly 
sins wliicli are here enumerated; Hrst of all covetousoess and blind norahip at 
poner, vt. 24, 25; aecond, an inelinHtion, although but clandestine, to heatlieii- 
iim, allowing his senses to be dazzled by the splendour of the stars, as well 
as by that of gold, and so to be earned away to clandestinely worship them, 
a. fonu uf superstition which may appear insignificnnt, though it is really in tits 
highest degree criminal as a conscious denial of the invisible spiritual deity 
and as a relapse into more materialistic tendencies in the case of one who has 
once acknowledged the true Ood, vv. 26^28. This passage on the clandestine 
worship of the light, ue. of the sun (Hab. iii. *) and of the moon by means of 
kisses dung to them is at the same time blstoricatly of great importance, and 
refers probably to the spread of the Zarathustric doctrine at the beginning of 
llie seventh century, Dent. iv. 19; ivii, 3 ; Ezek. viii. 16, Third, hatred aud 
pleasure in the calamities of others, from which Job is conscious of being so 
free that he never allowed himself, even in clandestine, half-uttered words, to 
throw oat an imprecation against his enemy, and that on the contrary his house 
tklways stood opeti with noblest hospitality to all men without distinction, in 
that at his command his people everywhere carefully sought up men who had 
uot yet been satiated from his rich table (hence meat, fieih, alone is here men- 
tiuned, Isa. nil. 13], vv id— 32; with ver. 31 it appears therefore that (len. 
»viii. 1 — 8 I xix. 1—3 must be compared, ao that MWl is part, fiiph. ; it is true 
; {^iph, of sail does not occur elsewhere, comp. however «''33 as well 



If I rejoiced at the overthrow of my enemy, 

and I exulted because evil had befallen him. 
^neither did I permit my palate to sin, 

by ail oath to require his aoul^, 
if the people of my teut did not say 

"would that there were one not Batielied from hia ilej 
— in the street no stranger tarried, 

to the caravan I opened the door — -; 
if I concealed after the way of the world my guilt, 

to hide in my bosom my sin, 
becauee I dreaded the great multitude, 

and the coatempt of the families terrified me, 
so that I was silent without going out: 



as f^'^ with a aomewhU diflerent meaning; Ht all eveiitB the phrase lii, !! 
enn by nn pnssibility suit tljin pBsaagfl. ' Fourtit, a cowardly concealiDBnl uf 
hU guilt, BO that from fanr of pnblic accusalion and contempt lie preferred lo 
keep at iiome iu hiding and not to visit tbe public asioiably, nor ventured lo 
Bpeat in it, vv. 33, 34, comp. ixiv. 16; iiijr, T sq, ; Ei. juiii. 2 and Ilutory 
of IiTod II. i>. 446 (II. p. 315 sq.) (Bth commnn people, the 'i-otiO, Vs. irii. 
4, II). But liere at the end of 90 many proUslatioiis and imprecations, 
particularly just after tbe mention of Ibe aju of bypocriny, wbivli vonld also 
cast aaspicion upon his present contention if be had committed it, bis vebcmeiil 
longing (or judgment cannot be longer repressed, but breaks forth all the omit 
violently and forcibly, altbongh in this outbraak it is still moderated, Consuloiu 
of DO cowardly bypocrisy, prepared, indeed, t-ehemeutly longing to bear u 
answer und judgment with regard to his present complaint from [he ouv Being 
who can now bring him justice as well as help and deliverance, be eiciainii 
with intense agiladon, vv. S6 — 37 : O thM I had one (who can be no other 
tlian God, only be does not venture to cbnllenge Him directly) tWIo v-oM 
hearkiH unto mc and my complaint! there is my orosa, i.e., my signature to Ihl 
docmnent containing my complaint, the last word attesting all that has befall 
been aaid, therefore ht the AbnigMy anitrer me, since 1 have said everythiiini 
and wonld that I bad tiie book whidt my oppotient hai turitlen, i.e., tlie docvmani 
of accusation, handed in by my opponent, in order that I might at least kiia* 
with what I am really charged and wherefore I suffer. The figurei are thgni- 
fore taken entirely from the ordinary legal proceedure, according to which IlK 
opponent had to present bis written accusation to the opposite party, and tbtn 
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— tbat I had one who would hear me! 

lo, there is my sign: let the Almighty answer me! 
and that I had my Opponent's hook: 
surely, upon my shoulder would T take it, 

I would hind it as a crown for me; 
t would declare unto Him the number of my steps, 

I would as a prince approach Him! — ; 
if over me my held crieth, 

and altogether its furrows weep, 
if I ate its strength without reward, 

and blew out the soul of ita posseBsor: 
then lei thorns spring instead of wheat, 

and instead of barley poisonous weeds! 
[Job's words are ended.] 

the JudgmeDt w&s giveo. The third member of ret. 3S Is sttU dependant an 
'!: p- 'V, (be lecond is parentheticsl. Job ia bo little afraid of the accnaatioa 
that, on the contrary, if It came, lie would reeeiva it with the greatest delight 
as his moat precious treasure, take it upon hi» slmulder, [ike it upon his hiiad 
and wear it as an oroament', and publicly show it lo every one, and his 
aecnser, who wonid be itt the same time the highest judge, be would not meet 
timidly and tardil)-, hut give Him an acconnt of the very smallest things, ap- 
proach Him with a confident step like a prince, not like a bumbled sufferer! 
=:E'.' like illi % ISO a, to cmue tiear slmely, \a this c&se with a firm, unwavering 
step. Still this intense desire, which is expressed very approprintely n,t llie 
end, vv. 35—37, is after all a parenthesis, as ver. 6^; the protestations which 
have been begun are still left without a conclusion, and in order to resume 
them and close them with the greatest emphasis, the Srst of the protestatious — 
that referring to covetonsness, vv. 24, 2S,— is repeated io a more forcible illustra- 
tion, vv. 38, 39, and put in such n way that it really includes tho chief sin of a 
powerful magnate, since be can from covet^usoess torment to death the men 
who are dependent on him in tho cnltlvatioo of the land, so that his wide 
Gelds, treated by him in such a cruel way and full of the traces of his sanguinary 
tortures of the smaller owners, cry against him as it were tu heaven for 

I These are well-known ways of honouring a thing in the si^iit of every- 
body in tliose parts of the world, comp. WeliiUiCi Travda in Arabia I, p. 36a, 
fUtdur'e Nurrative of a liesidence in KoordisUn, U. p. IS, Uarintmia, ed. 
Langlois, torn. I. p. VI., and tho custom stUl observed there of kissing a written 
command or decision and laying it upon tlie bead. 

« It follows of itself from the above exposition that these wards w. 3B— 37, 
» well as all the rest in this chapter, are quite in their proper place. 
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Ten^ince, ivi. 18; tbe lost imprscfttioii, ver. 40, referring to All hM agKln 
gteiX similarity villi tlie Erst, ver. 8. 

The clDsiDg note HpjieurB [u have been added after the speecbea of Elihu 
had baeu inserted io the boek, and Job appeared not to speak any more at 
autli ail uniiAuel Length. There m no reason whaterer for ascribing tbem to 
tbe poet himself 



2. THE APPEARANCE OF JAHVil. ^M 

CH. xxxviir. 1 — XL, 14, XLn. l — 6. 
As Job haa at last exhausted all mortal powers in order to 
prevail upon God without defiaace and without munuuring, aud 
to behold the solution of the dark enigma, He who has so long 
been desired and entreated cannot longer withhold His ap- 
pearance. He now appears at the right time, since an earlier 
appearance would either have been perilous to the man who 
was still insufficiently prepared for it, because it would then 
necessarily have been an angry and destructive response to the 
! defiant or murmuring challenge of man, or else have been in- 
! compatible with the proper majesty of God, supposing it had 
I been mercifully condescending and conciliatory, as if man in 
■^ "fiis ignorance could force such a gracious appearance by rebe!- 
Llion. But now, after the sufierer has at last tried every hu- 
man means of prevailing upon God in the proper manner, and 
already, as conqueror over himself, endeavours without pas- 
sionate feeling to obtain a higher revelation and final deliver- 
ance, this is granted to him at the right moment. It thus 
appears as if Jahv6 had so long, delayed simply because He 
had from the beginning anticipated and known that such a 
brave sufferer as Job would not wholly lose himself even in 
the utmost temptation and danger, but would triumphanlly go 
forth from it with higher power and capacity, so as to be able 
to experience the awful moment of the revelation of a truth and 
glory such as had been previously never thought of. He who 
had appeared to men hidden and unapproachable, who had so 
long been a silent and hidden spectator of the contention as 
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conductGd by men, as if He had determined to take no part 
in humau affairs, wliilst He really, as at least the readers 
know from ch, i., ii., from the first conducts and follows every- 
thing with active interest, — He now comes forth from the dark- 
ness in order to give that light after which the earth is long- 
ing and to supply that which men in this new, great enigma 
of the world vainly sought to obtain by means of the resources 
hitherto in their possession. After earth has risen in the 
sacred contention near Heaven, Heaven also stoops to the 
earth, in order that by this conjunction a new divine truth 
may be established in the heart of humanity, 

A revelation coming in this manner must, it is true, be 
for Job a friendly and gracious one. For God cannot charge 
him with guilt previous to his sufferings in the strict sense and 
chastise him for it, as the brave contender has justly always 
maintained amid all the darknesses of his life, even if the reader 
did not know this from the very beginning of the piece. On the 
contrary, God is prepared to deliver the man who triumphantly 
seeks after Him from the midst of his trial, and is resolved to 
permit him to glance into His glory as He supplies the final 
solution of the enigma by the act of deliverance. But just as 
little as the revelation can be purely unfriendly and ungracious, 
can its immediate effect be one of outward deliverance. For the 
deliverance from outward evil can with advantage only follow 
the inward deliverance from all false ideas, and as yet Job is 
not free from that false notion which is the ground of his 
suffering in the truest sense, inasmuch as if he were free from 
it his outward sufferings would be easily borne. He still, as 
from the first, cherishes the error, that God does him as an 
innocent man a wrong: and inasmuch as man can never regard 
God as unjust and incomprehensible simply with reference to 
himself and his own case, Job still stands in danger of letting 
go God's truth and righteousness in the whole world also, in- 
asmuch as the source of the false notion, namely, the sup- 
position that God does him a wrong by sending his calamiti^ 
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as punishments, is not stopped, in spite of all the progress 
which he has made, he cannot attain the due knowledge with- 
out which a full deliverance is impossible. It is true, he might 
at last as taught by experience seek as far as possible to avoid, 
as ia the case ch. xxvii— xxxi., the two dangers and transgres- 
sions which resulted from this error, namely, his vague ideas 
generally of God and the divine justice and his special dis- 
content and complaining as to his own supposed unjust lot, in 
conjunction with his defiant attitude at not experiencing the 
diviue appearance and deliverance: he might dimly surmise 
that the enigma must he solved in another way. Still as yet 
he has not arrived either at a repentant acknowledgment of 
his twofold precipitancy and sin, committed in the tumult of 
the contention, or at an elevating joyous perception of the 
truth. He has as yet not clearly enough perceived, nor yet 
acted upon the perception, that by defiance and complaint, 
however much they may be moderated and repressed, as long 
as they have not yielded to the most modest and joyful 
acknowledgment of the glory and inviolable righteousness of 
God, he closes the way to his own deliverance. In such a 
case how can the outward deliverance immediately come? But 
if he arrives at the happy jicrception, that the divine law, 
holiness, and justice have remained perfectly unviolated in his 
case as in ail others, and will remain eternally so, he must, 
with the complete certainty of the innocence of his previous 
life, also get rid of the last erroneous idea, that hia afflictions 
are the sign of the divine anger, and when the old terrible 
darkness has thus been pierced the light of the diviue mercy 
can then pour its rays upon him. The first step in the solu- 
tion of the enigma was reached as soon i:^ man put forth all 
his energies to subdue those two errors — the defiance and the 
complaint — which tended to confuse the pure truth, and to 
make himself worthy to receive the divine revelation, ch, xxix 
— xxxi.: the second step which must now be taken is, that 
the complete, joyous perception of the perversity of these 
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errors shall taku the place of them as merely suppressed ; and 
this higher step man must now attain by means of the divine 
appearance, whicli must precede ail further outward deliverance 
and redemption. 

As now every error regarding God and divine righteous- 
ness, as soon aa it passes into action, though this may be as 
in Job's case action in words only, constitutes actual human 
guilt such as, while it is not cancelled, prevents the full ex- 
perience of the divine mercy, majesty, and glory, and, indeed, 
does not permit man to glance into the pure light of God as 
lie reveals Himself, in this case though God appears to Job 
at the right time He is still at first wrapped in clouds and 
speaks in a terrible voice from the storm. Thus in this case 
Jahvt5 presents at first His terrible aspect, behind which the 
milder one is hidden. Glancing not only at the last speech, 
but also, as the case required, at all the former speeches of 
Job, reviewing and gathering up the entire human contention, 
ill order at last to settle everything as judge, He becomes as 
He now appears forthwith the stern interrogator and judge of 
Job, who when at last He appears, as Job had so long desired, 
shows Himself really infinitely more exalted and divine than 
Job had ever anticipated before this awful moment, and who 
intends before everything else to overcome the human folly 
which yet remains and to bring about the acknowledgment of 
the pure truth. It is true that even in this highest region no 
compulsion or blind force proceeds from Him whom Job had 
often previously thought of as his despotic lord: on the con- 
trary, Job shall prepare for his self-defence, and every opportunity 
of doing this is freely presented to him; and lest he should 
have the most remote cause to complain of compulsion, the 
exalted speaker deigns, where necessary, to give him also com- 
plete explanation of the divine meaning and intention. But it 
is equally unbecoming that Jahv6 should, like a man, or even 
a human judge, enter into any kind of doubtful examination, 
contention, or litigation with Job, as if He were not the being 
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who knows and decides everytliiug, who even by every slightest 
utterance of His true mind teaches infallibly and expresses 
perfectly the truth: but every one of his words must contain 
the most immediate and undoubted certainty and spiritual ne- 
cessity, uttered from a region totally unlike that from which 
all the former speeches came, producing with marvellous magic 
the greatest effect by the most direct means, so that quickly 
the most willing and joyful conviction on the part of man must 
follow so much purest and brightest light as here breaks forth 
as if unexpectedly and so much overwhelming and yet bene- 
ficent power as here wonderfully makes itself felt. 

Will Job really doubt or even deny that the Creator gra- 
ciously sustains, both in the general universe as well as in the 
smaller human world and the special affairs of an individual 
godly man, the divine order — God who needs merely to 
speak in order to show how marvellously He sustains it and 
has always sustained it, who will also sustain it in this most 
special case, as may be inferred from most general con- 
siderations, and as He permits it plainly to appear what is in 
this matter His ultimate intention, only that as yet He cannot 
on man's account effect immediate deliverance in the way in 
which man desires itV Everything is here included in this douhle 
question : but as soon 1^ the divine comes to confront in its 
purity the human, a disproportionate relation is thereby created, 
which, when the divine graciously stoops to the human, can 
be relieved only by means of sportive seriousness and bitter 
raillery. Accordingly the most suitable manner for these di- 
vine speeches is that of irony, which combines with concealed 
severity and calm superiority the effective and benevolent in- 
cisiveness of a higher insight, which is used as in bright 
sportiveneag, a manner of speech which shows, without wound- 
ing or annihilating, clearly and tellingly the disproportion of 
the human in its oneaidedneas to the truly divine, of the 
clouded human understanding to the clear, complete wisdop, 
of powerless human defiance to true power. If the perfec 
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divine reveals itself in opposition to the limited and human, 
it ia always like an involuntary irony in relation to the latter, 
even when it punishes and destroys: but in this case there is 
also a condescension which is really in its inmost nature of 
the most gracious character. The essence of the words of Jahvd 
lies therefore in the thought which may be expressed thus: 
did Job, the weak man, with his limited, confused knowledge, 
really mean, or does he now really mean, to defy and to 
chaise with general unrighteousness Him who here reveals 
Himself as the Being that He is eternally, as not only the 
strict Judge but also as the wise Arranger of the Universe, as 
the marvellous Restorer of right, as the gracious Revealer of 
His Glory? So that the refutation, as supplied without any 
effort or much search, is incidentally interspersed and concealed 
in the speech itself. 

If then Jahv6, although still veiled and speaking only from 
the storm, permits with such strict earnestness, and yet really 
at the same time with kindness and mercy, man so clearly and 
closely to glance into His inner sanctuary, how can Job in 
that case longer resist? The same Job that previously held 
his peace before no one, now, when enlightened by the higher 
wisdom, hardly ventm'es to express a few words of profound 
reverence of that which he has now clearly perceived and of 
deep regret at his previous blindness: at the same time his 
present timid, quiet word is not less eloquent than the full 
stream of his language before the divine appearance; and his 
acknowledgment and reverence now, after he has obtained higher 
knowledge, are not less sincere than formerly his indignation and 
displeasure at the misconception of the divine things. Job re- 
mains here precisely the same in point of human dignity and 
glory, only that he makes a rapid advance in knowledge of 
infinite value. Man ought everywhere to be prepared to be 
warned and taught by higher wisdom wherever it reveals 
itseli" to him iu his struggles, and he also who already oc- 
tpies a lofty height gladly submits to its correction, inasmuch 



as when it finally approaches as tbe prize of the struggle, it 
then again reacts by its light in instruction and corrcctioD. 
Thus the hero who is invincible in conflict with men, as he 
boldly seeks to come into the secret of God and contends with 
Hiai, who cau be subdued by nothing in the world save God, 
here at last carries off, before his outward deliverance and 
beatification, some few remaining deep scars showing the divine 
superiority and correction, and suffers himself before it is too 
late to be admonished and led by the pure wisdom wbich he 
has bravely won. 

Yet it is impossible, even for the greatest power of divine 
eloquence, to comprehend the entire matter within the compass 
of one single discourse, inasmuch as the two errors which have 
to be corrected in Job are of too dissimilar a nature to be 
recognised both at once. It is true there easily springs from 
the defiance, which failing to perceive the divine way imagines 
it may contend with God and challenge His appearance, the 
second transgression of murmuring at supposed injustice iu the 
personal affairs of the sufferer himself as well as in the whole 
world : nevertheless before this special error can be destroyed, 
the previous more general and injurious one must be got rid 
of. Thus two speeches are here required from Jahvfi: ^M 

a. JAHVE AND JOB THE FIRST TIME. ^H 



Will Job defy God, as he has already so long called for 
His appearance ? Well then. He who has so long been missed 
is now at hand, in order to contend with Job according to his 
desire! But if he will really, as he imagined he could do, 
dispute with Him, that is koow and do more than God, then 
let bim show his power to do so! let him show that eternity, 
that power, and that wisdom, which God possesses, and into 
which He now here grants man a glauce in order to show him 
how little he possesses them, he the creature, who is sur- 
rounded by limitations and knows so little 1 — Accordingly iL 



the chief section of the speech, xxxviii, 4 - xxxix, 30, everything 
of the most wonderful kind is briefly produced, amid the most 
ironical questions and references taken from creation, — from 
the present inanimate world and from the aiiimal world, — 
that can not only reveal to man his limitation and compel 
him to look beyond himself and acknowledge In his astonish- 
ment many other powers and worlds which another being than 
himself must sustain, but also fills him with admiration of the 
order and wisdom which prevail there as everywhere; while 
at the same time it is admirably remarked incidentally, how 
by the divine order of creation human wrong is always can- 
celled, xxxviii, 13 — 15, 23, 

We have here the first endeavours to take a general survey 
of creation and nature in detail, both as regards its extent 
and inward laws: and if here not a few things appear as 
wonderful which come before us already in a fuller light, it 
must not be forgotten that the element of miracle only retreats 
from the nearer spheres to baffle all enquiry in the more dis- 
tant ones. The poet's century was one of the earliest in which 
such questions were put to the world of nature and general 
descriptions of nature were attempted; above in the contention 
between the mortal disputants similar series of pictures have 
been made, ch. v., ix., xii,, xxv,, xxvi. : yet the description 
which has been reserved for this place surpasses in point of 
affluence, vividness and surprising effect all former ones to the 
extent to be expected when it is the Lord of the world Him- 
self who speaks. And inasmuch as the important point here 
is, that Job shall for the first time come to the complete 
knowledge of God and the acknowledgment of his own guilt, 
this first speech is made of almost disproportionate length, 
as, in fact, there is scarcely any end of the various mat- 
ters which can here he brought forward: yet if the de- 
scription of the world is intentionally presented in such a full 
stream that the commencement of the speech is almost for- 
gotten in its progress, the speech at last naturally gathers 



itself up ODce more in a more brief and powerful cloB^ 
xl. 2. 

xxxviii. 1 Then answered Jahve Job apeaking from the stor? 
ftad said : 

Who IB this that durkeneth counsel 

with words without knowledge ? 
Gird now as a hero thy loinB, that I may ask thee! 

and declare thou unto me! 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundation of the earthq 
moke it known, if thou knowest to be wise! 

xxiviii. 1: fitm the tomjwaf, in which he approadied, in ■ lorribie foi 
tboogb veiled, aenrer (be earth, as from afar thuadaring, quite audible to I 
and visiblo to the eye in His terribly bright covering, yet still all thi 
veiled and not appearing in a bodily shape. This addition is wanting 
abort second remwt of resumption il. 1, hat properly recurs agtun before 
eecond speech xl, S' 

1. iiivtii. S, 3. The very first words with which this Speaker ftnin 
Himself, pierce with decisive severity all the previoas speeches of Job : 
anger seeking the unclear speaker, He enquires as He approaches: WAo 
timt darkraeth courtiel by Joolith toords I it ja therefore intimatod that in Uie 
entire alTBir of Job, it is not accident, but the well-considered, clear counsel, 
or plan, of Bod which prevails, namely, as we know from ch. i— ii., the plan 
to test Job's faithfulness, a plan whicli Job is so far from having discovered 
and brought to light that he has more and more darkened it by tboagbta and 
words which are in this respect quite wrong. Still, lie shall not be condemned 
unheard; now the desired time is come lo contend with God and tu defy Hiaj 
let him get ready to answer the questions to be proposed! 

9. iiivJii. 4— xxiii. 3D. This magnificent portion of the b 
out in six very long strophes of twelve verses each >, in such a way that 
first half is confined to the creation and apparently inanimate world, while 
second passes to the wonders of the animal world. The questions begin 

(1) iiiviii. 1 — 15 with the creation itself, accordingly primarily once 
with the most magnificent and marvellous things in the creation of the 
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V. 3. B.— Cu. lUTiil. 1— il, 5. 

Who set its raeasureB, that thou ehoaldeet know? 

or who stretched over it the line? 
whereupon were sunk its foundations? 

or who cast its corner-stone, 
when the morning-Btare rejoiced together, 

all Sons of God shouted for joy; 
and then shut in the sea with doors ? 

when from the mother's womb it came bursting forth, 
when I gave it clouds as its garment, 

thick-fog as its swaddling-clothes i 
10 and brake for it my bound, 

»set bars and doors, 
said: "hitherto comest thou — and no further! 
here be stayed the pride of thy waves!" — 

vv. i — IJ. which U here deicribed iritb that freedoin which every poet, aod 
particularly one of older times, ma; claim. Where was Jab, the man of yester- 
daj, in that primeval lime of the foiindation of the oarth? ver. 4. Was he 
perhaps engaged in its foundation, nr Ood, that he should know everything by 
personal experience? and upon what basis and space (ixvi. T) was then the 
immense edificB of the earth, which itself bears all human edilices, from tbe 
very Srst assigned its dimensions and built — when as yet not ordinary mortals 
could r^oice (Zech. iv. 7) over its foundation and the commenceniDnt (unually 
in the morning) of the now erection, but the Mnming-stsrs and the Angels, 
whieli answer to these bright bodies (i. 6, xxv. 6), jubilated in their innumer- 
able ranks? vv. 5 — 7; or was it he who took the nsit step in creation — 
■eparated the mighty, restless sea from the Chaos and directed it within its 
established boundaries. Gen. i. 9, 10, — at that time when it was just horn (MS' 
conUnnation of in-», ace, § 346 6), was surrounded with clouds which still en- 
circle it, like a newborn child with iwaddling clothes, and when it received its 
established, unsurpassable boundaries, so that it can never bring back again the 
old Chaos, as also in human affairs sucli firm eternal limitations have been 
fl»ed which pride and dallance can never break [h rough ! vv. 8 — 11. Brokfn 
iotmdt, ver. 10, on account of the rent, broken, rugged shores of the ses, 
f »lY|J-(v ; 3 r'"'", ver. 1 1 , might seem to signify to pvt a stay to, and KE would 
Iben be used again as a subject : here •= Ihii plact, the shore, g S94 a. If this 
construction appears loo hard, we might read with the LSX, comp. ver. IG, 
KJ ""^19^ here studl be broken the pride of thy luav&i, or perhaps still better 
prV' thaU be hvulud, comp. Jahrbb. der BUI. Wist. IV. p. 64.— As now the 
first morning of creation had just been spoken of, vv. 5—7, when the rosy 
light oC dawn Tor the lirst time illuminated the earth, the transition to the long 
survey of the present world is suitably made thereby that mention is new first 



Hast thou, as long as thou hast lived, ordered the n 

appointed its place to the dayspring, 
that it ehould seize the tips of the earth, 

and the wicked ftee from it alarmed? 
the oarth ie changed like Beal-elay, 

its tips hcootne light as a garment: 
and from the wicked their light is kept back, 

the proud arm is broken. 

Catnost thou unto the torrents of the sea, 
walkedst thou in the bottom of the deep? 

stood the gates of death open to thee, 
and the gates of daiknees soest thou? 



Kile u( tlie wouderful nature of the perpetual retui 
'. 12—15. Of the dawn tilers are twu things to 
'eryday I'ruui el«raily always in its appoiutod plsui 
e abort-lived man, siucti liis daya, lu lung as lie ba: 
IB moment uf time!} cammauded it to tLat place, 



IB said : first, it relunis 
; uow has perhaps Job. 
lived (aud bow short ii 
just >^ God during Hii 



eternity? Seeoad, it chssea away the wicked, like ayory light, always every 
day afreib, so that they must hide themselves or be diaeovered, and is tbua a 
symbol or the sternal flight and destruction of dark, unrighteans men before 
Oud ; aud how rapidly and marvellaualy this transformation Utkes place! uu 
higher command the dawning light seizes in a moment the outspread wings of 
the earth, the mountaiDS in the west and east; the eartli changes its entire form 
aa rapidly aud easily as the seal-clay changes the forms which are impressed 
upon it (comp. Layard's iJiiconeriei pp. 6U8 sq.), whilst its wings, or skirls, 
become shiuiog like a garment^: aud iu a moment the wicked are aghast, in- 
asiDUch as Ihttr light, the darkness (ulv. 14^17), is takeu from them by a 
higlier power! 

(S) and (Sj. The inGuitely varied objects of the world are token up in 
turn, and in the tirst iuitaace objects from the inanimate world: and of Ehis 
class of objects it is, on the one hand, secret places and ways, xixviii. Ifi — SI, 
aud ou the other, vv. 38 — 3S, unusual transformations and variations, in whicb 
their wonderful nature, painting man to a diviuo wisdom above bim, is specially 
revealed, Aud inasmuch as the speech had risen from the creation of the earth 
to the description uf the sublime dawn, now, in order to continue to connect 
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1 be understoad aucflrding I 
• understood (since it does nol 
except in the later pieces xx 
is probably originally the si 
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didat thou overlook the breadths of the eart.hr 

declare it, if thou knowest it all ! — 
Which IB the way where light dwelleth, 

darkness^ where is its place ? 
that thoti shouldst take it to its boundary, 

that thou shouldst kuuw the paths of ite huuge ! 
thou knowest! for then thou wast born, 

the number of thy days \b many! — ■ 
Camest thou to the storehouseK of the buow, 

and ficeat thou the chamhors of the hail? 
which I have reserved for time of diatresB, 

for the day of battle and war. — 
Which is the way where light parteth itaelf, 

Btonn burateth from the east over the earth? 
who hath cleft a path for the waterspout, 

a way for the thunderflash? 



. to the wonderful depths of the 
wonderfully eiteusive surface of 



together the greatest contrasts, it descends fi 
sea, vv. IG, ]T, ascends thence again to th 
the earth, ver. 16, in order then to dwell loi 
localities of tbe heavens, vv. 19—27. WiOi w. 18, 17 comp. iivi, 6, 6, ^=ai 
Doigbt be explained as iorreiiti, from 139 = ^-la to be entangtid, confused: but 
tbere is greater probabilit)', aec. Qen. vii. 11, viii. 2, for the TCiJYixl of the IiXX, 
from 133 ^ ja). In the ca«o of the nameroiia tolEHtial marvols, vv. 19—27, 
as in the case of vv, 13—15, light is again made the cammoncemenl, which 
seems to have its place in tJie infinite spaces beyoud the arch of heaven and to 
eome thence like the mysterious darkness by secret ways over the earth, 
vv. 19 — 21; knoweth Job perhaps the way where (see § 33Sa) it dwelleth, 
where it can be got nt, that bo could lake it at his pleasure to its bonndary 
(Vn npt Gen. ilviii. 9) and retain it in its proper sphere or corry it further 
off? certainly he knows it; for he is uudnubUdly as old as the light, which 
streams over the earth ever since the creation! comp. ver. IS. Tliere above 
(be celestial arch appear to be also the hiddett store-bouses of snow and bail, 
tbese strange weapons of heaven for the destruction of the evil on the earth, 
TV. 22, 23, comp. Jos. i, 11; Ps. xviii. 13, U; iiviii. 11, 16, Then that which 
comes to the earth making its way through the celestial arch is dwelt upon, 
vv. 21-27 : light, storm, rain, lightning when they descend must divide the 
firmament, bm does Job know where they break through it¥ who, be or Qod, 
has cleft tbe nay for these wonderful heavenly objects — in order that not 
merely proud msu and what belongs to him, but also the most desolate districts 
of tbe earth may enjoy tbe blessing from above? It is a chief point in the 
ibing of this speech, by which human pride is to bo bowed, that the bene- 



to bring rain upon uninhabited land, 

the wilderness, where are no men, 
to satisfy wastenesB and deaolalion, 

and to cause to spring forth the germ of green ehoot^ 

Hath the rain a father, 

or who hath begotten dew-drops? 
from whose womb sprung the ice, 

hoar-frost of heaven — who hath brought it forth? 
having become like a stone, water is hidden, 

and the face of the deep cleaveth flrmly together. — 
Bindest thou the fetters of the Pleiades, 

or loosest thou the bauds of Orion? 
dost thou bring forth the Crown of the North in time, I 

guidest then the Bear with its sons? 



factions of the creation are not atone for man, and tliat he must evefywliera dli- 
cover traces of a Creator wlioae care extends far heyoiid liim, comp. haw an- 
vient Arabic Poets of the Debert insist on similar trutlis, HamAaa pp. TB5— ST.— 
But tJie last-named celestial objects naturally canduct Rirtber to the menlioo of 
numerous equally wUa aud wonderful transformations and variations in the 
lotrer inanimate world, vv. 28—38. Have rain, dew, ice and boar-frost, so 
suddenly appearing as if by secret transformations, perliapa a bumui origiuatar 
or falber, that a man like Job could produce tliem at his pleasure— thou 
marvels which anborn come into eiistence in a moment, that (parUcularly in 
Palestine) strange phenomenon, according to which flowing water becoming bj 
frost firm as a stone entirely bides itself or loses itself by hecomiug india- 
tinguishable. In and vnder the vault of heaven, finally, appear stars, farther 
clouds and fiery phenomena, all moving marvellously and yet in order in 
obedience to a superhuman will, vv. 31—38.— The names of tlie four stars 
which are here mentioned by preeminence, three of which were previously, 
ii. 9, more briefly referred lo, are in part obscure j most plain is ver. 31 : 
bindcM thou the bands of the Seven Stars, a compact group of stars, as it wen 
bound together, so that this coastellation always appears exactly tbusV Sr 
looieal tiiou Orinn' a /eUers, so that this foolish giant of the Underworld, bound 
to the heaven, at times comes nearer in the Armament, as if be had been uo- 
loDsed? comp. on Orion C. O. HUUer in the Jlheiaisches Museum _/^r Fhilol.. 
vol. 11. Ver. 32 f"""» is more difflcult. The Targ. and many modem inter- 
preters explain the word as a corruption of rlVvia the signi o/ Ou Zadiae, 
S Kings xiiii. S : however, the change of ^ into "• in the poet of this book ii 
difficult to accept, and here only a single coDslellolion appears lo be sort 
suitable in conJunctioD with the other individual ones ; il is better 
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dost thou know the ordinances of heaven, 

or Betteat thou its rule in the earth? — 
Liftest thou to the cloud thy voice, 

that floods of water covev thee ? 
thou sendeat forth lightnings and they go, 

they say to thee: "behold here we are!" 
who put wisdom iu celestial appearances? 

or who gave uuderatauding to heavenly phenomena? 
who numhereth the clouds with wisdom? 

causeth the pitchers of heaven to empty themselyes? 
when the dust poureth itself into molten-work, 

clods cleave to one another. 



therefore to UQderstaDd Ihe stars of the Northern and Ihnse of the Southern 
Crown, from ■'Ji, cnmii, see Eidihorn's BAl. BUlioth., vol, VII. jj-llB; Noticea 
el Bilr. t. XII. pp. 249, S6fi ; Transact. Asiat. Sac. of Lond. vol. II. pp. 331, 
391, li'», 99 may with certainty be assumed, is only the fuller, original form 
nf V ix. 9: the latter haa recently, according to HichKlia Sufplaaaita, p. 1901, 
been generally regarded as standing for the Great Bear, inasmuch as Niebnbr 
heard (his name amongst the Arabs; hovover, it is still uucertain whether ha 
did not mistake HarJi for ndsch luXJ i according to our pnnsage, where the 
guiding of the 'aisch together with its young ones is spoken of, rapeUa and 
the guide of the goat with the young onen (Eichhorn's BM. BAliolh. vol. VII. 
p. 4!9 ; TVansact. of the Asiat. Soc. of Load. vol. 11, p. 3BS, eomp. p. 379) 
might perhaps he thought of, so that 'aisch is merely a dialectical form of TV: 
it is probably, however, the most easy thing to tbink here of the Iiiem. so that 
its cubs are the ^bl-ia. (see Kieh horn's Bihl. Baiiath. VII. p, 464) for ^ioLc 
or OfAe '" tlia I'O"! "Ji^ tlie Pesh. has probably in ] .i .. .V the same 
word. Still this would only be another name for the Great Beart for that 
this most resplendent star is intended, cannot well he doubted. It may be 
gathered from the context that ver. 36 still refers to tiie things of the heavens ; 
and if 'i^V, formed ace, § 173/, can uniiouhtedly signify a phenotnenoH, nintJ 
mast ba derived, with a kindred a 






which roots express the brightest radiance or ray : whilst from the signification 
of shining, appearance, it can also denote the imagination, i.'., Iboughl, Ps, li. 
B.— Iti that the phenomena, lightning and others, execute the divhie will, as 
was jnst before said vv. 31, 35, tbey seem themselves to be endowed with 
wisdom and understanding, no less than living creatures; whence, in fact, the 
mythology of maiiy other nations regards them as divine beings. But in the 
case of the Hebrews, there is always a Higher One ahove tliem, who ace. 
^ ST| 88 with wiidom, Id order (bat (oo mnch rain may never destroy the 



HuDteat thou prey for the lionesB, 

tillest the appetite of the yaimg lions? 
wheii they couch in dens, 

ait iu the thicket in ambush. 
Who provideth the raven ite prey, 

when its young cry unto God, 
wander without food? — 
KDOwest thou when rock-chamois bring forth, 

the giving birth of the hinds, doat thou observe it? 
couutest thou the moous they fill, 

knowest thus when they bring forth? 
bowing themselves, they bring forth easily their young,,! 

get rid of their pains : 
their children are strong, growing in the field, 

go forth — and never return again, — 
Who hath set the wild asa free, 

liis bands — who hath loosed them? 
him whose house I made the deaert, 

ateppea his dwelliuge: 
he scorneth the noise of the city, 

beareth not the shouting of the driver; 



len tlie dust becomes fl 
.uges il 



en, tbe clonjs, eve 
il Bud again fina, ii 



eartti, Oen. viii. SS, c 
ruin is tbe strongest, ' 
wuy uji uioltau-worfc c 

(1 — G) ixiviii. 39— jULxii. 30. Of tlie animals by preference vild oiiu 
only are chiclly dislinguUhed, inaBmuvli as tbeir life, pTeaerviLtioii and pevullir 
nature most of all remind man of tlie fad tbiLt beside himself there are mau;, 
atTBDge, and marvellous beings at work. Thus first the lion and raven, nhich 
also receive their fnad without any assistance from man, iiiviii. 39 — 41; as 
likewise chamois and hinds, uxii. 1—1, bring forth their young wilbout man 
earing for tliem as he does for the domesticated animals, and yet they bear 
very eaaily, and yet their young grow up most vigorously, ijuickly ealublisliiiii 
new families! If these animata show that they do not need the help and cv< 
of mail, the three fallowing, mix. B — 19, prove tliat tnan, as be is al pieseali 
is onahlo even to subjugate all tlie animals and condact them at his pleasure, 
inasRiuch as some have a marvellous dislike of human society and servitndf. 
The wild ass, called M-^t or ^T<P, bus an extraordinary love of freedom, ia tli< 
moat desolate places of the earth, implanted in him by tbe Creator, so that ht 
dsspisea the noise of the city and of tbe drivers of tbe tame aigea, contealwHb 
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exploreth moun tains, hie pasture, 
searcheth after every green thing. 

Will the wild buffalo consent to Berre thee, 

or lodge the night in thy stall? 
bindeat thou him by the rope in the furrow, 

or will he harrow valleys following thee? 
trustest thou to him, because his strength is great, 

committeBt thy toil to him? 
believest thou him, that he wiU bring thy seed, 

gather-in thy threshing-floor? — 
The wing of those Bhe-ostricheB, beating joyfully, 

is it a kind pinion and feather? 



tlie bCKntioat Donriabment (instead of "V^"., ver. 8, "the aurpiui of tlie mountains 
19 his pastare", it is better on account of ttie context aad the verli Viii^ to 
read I'ri^, LXX Karaajtiijjrrai), oomp, Robert Kar Porter's Travels ni Qeorgia 
Feriia etc., part. I. p. 550, Germ. Trans. ; Layard's Nineveh I. p 324 sq., II, 
p. 489 f., DUcoveries p. 270.— Id tbe next stropbe, xiiii, 9— IB, two marvels 
from tbe animal world only, more eialled and wonderful things Leing suc- 
cessively brought forward, are treated of The wild animal, called Behii, ei- 
tcmally so similar to tlie ox, in spite of his similarity witli tlie domesticated 
01, and notwithstanding that his immense strength would make him suitable for 
it, will never consent to scrre man, nor will man make the attempt to use in 
agriculture such an untamable, dangerous animal, for which purpose he con use 
only tame, reliable creatures! (Ver. lOo bindesC thou him ™ the jfiitTOio o/Ajj rope, 
in the furrow which he shall make by following his rope). The wild buffalo, 
which is now called jj^j^La. S'dia^i, is probably not meant thereby, which 
John Wilson (iumJa of the Si&le, II, 167 sq.} supposes that he found by the 
Lake el Hule in a too weak and tame condition, but a strong species of auti- 
lopa, similar in appearance to the oi, the Oryx of tbe Greeks, to which abo 
the name Ileim points. > 

Id the case of the next still more wniiderful animal, the ostrich, or rather 
the ostrich hen, the description almost loses sight of its cDmrnen cement, vv. 13 
— IS; so profoundly does the speaker apparently, and with him still more the 
hearer, become absorbed in the wide, ioeibaustible subject. Hon marvelloosly 



< To what extent the pLOvax£pu; of the LXX has now actually been found 
in Africa, or even in Asia, is notwithslandiog all the assurances even of 
Presttel still matter of uncertainty; see Comptei rtndua lU Vacad. det Seieneei, 
IS48, p, 281; Auitand, 1849, pp. 689 sq., 1853, p. 74S ; AUg. ZtiL, IBBS, 
; also CMalog. edd, atUi. Mm. Brit., p. 66. 
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that ehe leaveth hor eggs to the earth, 

upon the dust maketh them warm: 
15 and forgetteth that the foot trampleth them, 

wild beasts cnish them, 
hard agajoet her children, as if not her own, 

fruetrating her toil, without feai ! 
because Ood hath caused her to forget wisdom 

hath not imparted to her nnderatauding. 
When she onoe lifteth herself on high, 

she scorneth the horse and his rider. 

Givest thou to the horse strength, 

clothest thou his neck with trembling? 
20 makest thou him rattle Hke locusts? 

the splendour of his snorting how terrible! 

doea the mother oslricli appear, ctmtrBrf to th« feeling oC all other anim&li 
Biid of mDn, to ftct towardB her egga, which, in an nnkindl; and also faulish 
v»j, as if thsy were not her fruit whicb she had brought forth with toil, she 
Du-slDsaly lesTcs to the earth and to be trampled on hy the foot of man and 
heosl! (comp. Bamdaa, p. 371, ver. 1, with the achoHa) certainly mui, if il 
had been his work to create the oatrieb, would not have created it with this 
pecnliaiity which seems so hard to explain.- therefore, let men onderstand the 
divine work, the truth that in addition io man there exists inuch that is wonder* 
ful reminding him of a higher rule I vor. 17. Inasmuch as Che wing is the 
strongest weapon of the ostrich, with which it violently smites everything that 
assails it, and with the help of which it flies, ver. IB, the description bagiai 
thus : the wing of the ostrich, which is moved joyfnlly, is it then, is it perhaps 
(bk as interrogativo particle, g SSie), a kind pinion and feather? as the storcli, 
so careful for it£ youug, in called emphatically the kind one, n-i'sn, Pg, civ. II, 
which is here alluded to; and inasmuch as the fem. is used throaghoul, it is 
hetter to read T?fv]. inf. ahs., aoc, § S80 a, instead of T™!?'^, ver, 16. Yal 
a neeoud marvellous thing is, that this great cumLrons creature, if it once litti 
itself up, tries to fly, gets away with the greatest rapidity, moeking both har6« 
and rider that pursue it, ver. IS (ri^s at the time Judg. u, S3, relatively Died 
then when £Tt£EStJ, Num. xjLJii. SS, g 337 c). — ThuH ver. IS mokes the traniilimi 
to the horse, as the horse and the ostrich can really in a certain respect be 
compared with each other aa similar: but much more powerful than the picture 
of the ostrich is that of the horse, vv. 19 — 2S, of the wor-borse, namely, ■ 
rare animal in the hitls of Palestine, which Arabic poets also describe in rivalrj 
with each other, and call the oyua artia i^ ^ ■ -^ of tlie Almighty (Koseg C/ire^ 
.An^. p. Blj camp. Virg. Georg. lit. 73— SO; If4y«rd'a . 
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men spy forth in the valley, he rejoiceth at his strength, 

adyanceth to meet the arms, 
mocketh at fear and trembleth not, 

turneth not back before the sword ; 
above htm rattle arrows, 

flaming Bpeare and lancea; 
rattling, ruehing he drinketh up the ground, 

Btandeth not when the trumpet eoundeth; 
as often as it souudeth, "hui!" he crioth, 

and ft'om afar scenteth he war, 

the thunder of princes and battle-cry. — 
According to thy understanding soareth the hawk, 

apreadeth his wings out toward the south? 
according to thy word mounteth the eagle, 

building also his nest on high? 
locke he occupieth, and lodgeth 

upon the peak of rock and the eaatle: 
from thence he deacrieth food, 

far off pierce hia eyes; 
and his young suck up blood, 

and wherever the slain are, there is he. 



wonderlhill^ magBlficent is his streagtii, Iiis mnne, tbe roar anil rstfls of his 
gBllop, resemliliDg [he roar made by locuats' as thty Jeap (Joel ii. 4), liii 
suorting, vv. 19, 20 (ver. 20b U like an eiclamntian of astonishment); atJU the 
most marvellous thing is that he has even still greater courage in battle than 
man, whilst the warriors still In the valley of the battle are delaying auil taking 
observatloni, he is then already unable to await the moment of attack, running 
in the midst of deadly missiles or spears In tho moat daring haste, as if he 

drank and tore up the ground {ijCjyt i fiA' ''apit terram, Koseg. Ohretl. 

p, 80, pennlt.)i "id as often as ever the trumpet sounds Bod the battle can bft 
scanted from alkr, be is always afreali equally as eager ! 

After this deatription has thus occupied the largest portion oF the anlire last 
strophe, the slropbe gently approaches its close, and w. 26—30 it is only a 
few kinds of great birds of prey which form the conclusinn. In these birds the 
wonderful thing is partly their instinct in certain aeaaous of the year to migrate 
to the South, partly their daring habit of making their nests on the highest 
crags and tlie barest mountain -peaks, from whence again nevertheless they peer 
through the lowest plains with piercing eye, and wherever any pray is, there 

I suddenly assemble with their young that drink up blood greedily! The 



And Jabv^ aDBwered Job and said: 
Contend with the Almighty will he, the upbraider ? 
he that called Ood to account, let hiin ausver! 

And Job answered Jahy^ and said: 
Insignifioaat am 1; what Bhail I answer Thee? 

my hand I have laid upon my mouth. 
Once I spoke — and do it not again; 

and twice eyea — yet not another time! 



"^ in ^31, ver, iTb, depends ou "]'' \'f: and is it &t tliy command, 

builds bii nest uti higb? p\^ ace. § 118a sliortcoed from ;>^>, root J,^ (o 

driiiki a fonn&tLon wliicti freqaBatty occurs in Aramaic. 

3. xV 1— S. Tbe laat picture of tlie birds of prey is stiU ver; wonderfnl, 
but not 90 surprising as the previous ones. By it tbe description of tbe won- 
ders of the world has gradually been broagbt to a certtun repose. Smi pre- 
ciiely through the multitude of these wonders and Ihrongh tbe necessity -here 
for tbs first lime of repreaenttng empbaticaHy and cihaostiTsly tbe divine Being 
who is at work in them, tbe apoech bas almost lost sight of the point (Tom 
which it started, and almost put Job's case out of view; so generally mighl 
tbflso qaestioni and this line of proof concern all men, and so naturally must 
man becotne wholly absorbed in Itearing tbe divine discourse wbeoever it be- 
comes audible. Therefore Jahv^ reverts, as if begiuciug afresh, to Job, ver. I, 
and closes with severe brevity, ver. 2 : contend with Ok Almightg, as thus described 
and tbns to be known, kisH the upbraidert will the disputatious reprover really 
deliberately, and after lie has been warned and the true relation lias beep 
pointed out to him, continue further tbe coutentioD wbicb was at first begun 
ID baste? let bim declare himself on this pointl he who previously calUd Oad 
to acemait, lei him anauier il, why be is now asked, whether he iutends reallf 
to contend and show defiance? ='> alter % iiSa. 

Tbe answer of Job's, il. 4, 6, as might be eipected, is in the negative, nnder 
the influence of the new knowledge which he has gatued: he will and must be 
aiient as a man before tlie Ood whom he has now more clearly known ; and if 
formerly he dared once, yea, carried away by bis confusion and perpieiity. eveo 
twice and oftener (Ps- liii. IS) to speak against Qod, he will now take care 
not to do so again ! This answer is no less brief, and hy brevity eloquent, 
than completely adequate precisely at this point, since be is as yet not at all called 
upon DOr entitled to answer more. 



V. B. b,— ch. li. 8— u, an. 



b. JAHVfe AND JOB THE SECOND TIME. 



If Job had not thus plac(3[l himself ouca more with full 
consciousness in the true relation to God as regards the world 
generally, every further explanation with regard to a particular 
question would be impossible in hJs case: but now after the 
first of the two errors from which he suffered, see pp. 59 sq., 
as the most general and therefore universally injurious has 
been overcome, the second also may be the more easily removed, 
which concerns most closely and directly the matter itself which 
forms the central point of this entire contention. Jahv6 can 
by continuing His speech approach more closely to the matter 
itself. Job had failed to perceive the righteousness of God in 
the whole world as well as most immediately and most ua- 
deniably in his own case: the whole of his calamity properly 
centres in this question. When he expressed, now loudly then 
faintly, despair of the manifestation of this righteousness, he put 
himself in opposition to it: he did not live under its laws and 
influence, but was always in danger of not only himself straying 
ever further from it, but also of leading others astray by his 
speeches. For it is only the man that seeks to make an ever 
closer acquaintance with the divine righteousness and to keep 
it more and more firmly, who will in return he kept by it; 
whilst the man that resists it, condemns God in order that he 
may be deemed righteous according to his own idea. Ac- 
cordingly Job, for the second time summoned to the conflict, 
is here asked, whether he will really resist it, disannul it? 
And in this case the speech of Jahv6 may dispense instruction 
in the fewest words: to what end proofs from beyond the 
sphere immediately concerned^the world of men and history, — 
inasmuch as the entire case of Job's turns upon this asis, and 
inasmuch as soon there can be given, in Job himself, the moat 
illustrious example of divine justification ! The brief, ironical 
^enge is here the most telling: let Job, then, if he ia 
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serious with his speeches agalust the divine righteousness, 
himself as judge rale the world with the power which is re- 
quired, destroying for over everything evil and— help himself 
by his own power 1— just as, when the matter is looked at 
more closely, God ever destroys what is evil, on the other 
hand, is always ready to help all the faithful, amongst whom 
it is to be hoped Job is to be found. 

The answer of Job cannot be doubtful : pervaded most deeply 
by (he feeling of the folly of the human endeavour to oppose 
God and His righteousness, enlightened as well as quivering 
from the brightness of God who has now appeared, he de- 
clares the deejjest, slucerest repentance, solemnly revoking 
everything that he had spoken in haste and folly in his pre- 
vious condition of perplexity and darkness. 

xl. 6 Then answered Jahv^ Job Bpeaking &om the Btorm and 

Gird up now ae a hero thy loins! 

I will quoetion thee; declare then to Me: 
Wilt thou alec break My juatice, 

condemn Mc, that thou mayst be righteous? 
Or hast thou an arm like God, 

wilt thou thunder as loud as He?^ 
10 Beok thyself now with majesty, exaltation, 

and in splendour and glory clothe thyself! 
scatter forth the inflictions of thy wrath, 

behold everyone that is proud and humble him! 



whoever fails tu Sud, o 
, Had accordioglf invitei 






even goes so Ca.r Ks Ui deny, tbe divine 
and invokeb the oppaaite of it, he does 
but Eeems to seek to break it, Eo annui xi, patting 
oesa in its place; and if Job bss not in his pre- 
mitted hlmsBlf ta bib sufferings to bo carried away 
by ail aotual traosgroi^ion preeiseiy through this doubt of the divioe rigbteous- 
nesB, the dniiger of which trausgressiun is hare destroyed at 
for his advantage. Or has perhaps Job, if he will oppose God's rigbteo 
the means of executing his own itaaginsd righteoaanosa ? Wei), then, I 
aasume the fuU prerogatives uf God irbeu He revwds Himaelf as judge, * 
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behold everyone that ie proud, abaae him! 

oast down the wicked to the ground, 
hide them in the duet together, 

make fast their face in darkness: 
then wiO / also praJae thee, 

that thy right hand helpeth thee! 

i. I And Job answered Jahve and said : 

I know that Thou art all-powerful, 

to Thee no thought ie impoBsible. — 
"Who is he that darkeneth couuBel without knowledge?" 

therefore I gave utterance — yet without understanding, 
things too wonderful forme — without knowledge! 



scattar abroad over tha earth his puDiabmaols, and behold D,!l that are proud 
and wicked upun the broad earth, that he may su esbt Che unrigliteous (to 
whom Job ma; heloag, if ho continues in his present course] into the duat aod 
into the Undervarld, that they Dover VBnture again to lift up their faces ? 

ilii. 2—6. If Job makes the prefatory remarlc, ver. B, that nothing in im- 
possible to God, bat that everything that He thinks becomes at the same time 
act, he cannot mean thereby, tlmt what is contrary to the divine nature is also 
possible to Him; but simply, that whatever is in (lod conceivable and possible, 
that when thought hy Him is at the same lime done. To this, however, be- 
longs also the punishment of the wicked as well An the redemption of the 
righteous ; and in that Job thus eipreases the gonaral truth that in God eiists 
the only true power, he thereby indicates that precisely lie alone possesses 
that power spoken of, to destroy constantly unrighteousness in humau affairs 
and to reestablish tha right (to remove Job's calamities also), since, indeed, 
generally the omnipotence of God in relation to the confusion of human rela- 
tions in the present world is limited by His righleousaess, and neither of Ihem 
can be conceived without the other. Therefore the'brisf utterance ver. 2 in 
reality contains the complete, appropriate answer to the address of God, il, 
S — 14, iu which perfect righteousness had just been thus connected with omni- 
potence ; nod w. 3 — 6 there follows strictly nothing but the declaration of re- 
pentance for all that had been previously unwisely uttered. But this is not a 
cold, still less a forced declaration: on the contrary, because tha divine ravela* 
tion and appearance has most profoundly aSected hia inmost being and kindled 
in the most inSuential manner a purer light and .'astablishad in him a new 
spiritual life, on this account he is urged by everything to repentance. Ac- 
cordingly ha declares brieBy how indelibly and with what great consequences 
the mighty words of Jafav^ make themselves fait; Jahvc designated him from 
the begiimiiig as without true knowledge, zziviii. 2 ; and In reality hg haa n< 
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"Come, hoar Mo, and I will apeak; 

I will queation thoo, declare thou to Me!" 
As the oar heareth, I had knowledge of The* 

but DOW hath mine eye seen Thee: 
therefore I revoke and repent 

in duel and ashes! 



recognised himself as such an one, and daea not shrink frooi the conft 
that he previously spoke foolishly cegarding the enigma which was 
and vnnderral Tor him, ver. 3; Jalive challenged him to defend himself before 
Bis presence, ixiviii. 3, xl. 7 : but after he has now witli his own eyes seen 
Ood close at hand, of whom he had before only heard from a distance, and 
has perceived His true m^osty nnd glory, ver. 5, there remoinB for him nothing 
but the tnoiit profouLd repentance. Tlie antithesis of htming and teeaig, ver. 5, 
is freqaent, iiviii.'82; xiix, 11 ; Ps.ilviii!); iviii. 49; accordiiuj to the htariny 
of the ear, as the ear hears from a distance, without closer knowledge and per- 
sonal convJEtioD, Ihus had I heard Thee, heard Thy report, or the report of 
Thy truth and Thy words. Tims only have most men heard of nitn, got some 
knowledge of Him only from a distance and dimly, have not behold Him eye 
to eye and obtained immediate certaioty from Him Himself. 



JOB'S DELIVERANCE AND EXALTATION, 
ce. xLir. 7—17. 



Job has arrived at the happy knowledge and the voliintary' 
confession, that the divine holiness and righteousness has re- 
mained unviolated and will eternally remain so, not only every- 
where else but also in his own case. Thus those two errors, 
which had darkened the pure, true knowledge, have been m- 
moved, and with them finally the fundanieutal error, that suf- 
ferings are as such consequences and signs of the divine wrath; 
and there remains nothing further than the eternal love and 
mercy on the part of God, on the part of man free access 
opened to it as to deliverance from his sufl'erings. Now, in 
such a case as that of Job's, where previous sins have not to 
be first punished, the salvation which is inwardly possible can 
even at once become an outward deliverance from all calami- 
ties, since for the suflerer who has arrived at this higher per- 
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ceptioD, sutfcriiig is do longer regarded as wrath and puiiiah- 
mGDt, and has accordingly lost its dark, terrible power. Thus, 
therefore, Jahv^ is here at last prepared inamediateiy tu de- 
liver the brave sufferer froni all outward sufferings, and thereby 
to seal the truth on earth, that the innocent man may indeed 
suffer, but must also certainly triumph, if he is neither pro- 
voked to defiance nor to rebellious discontent but only becomes 
stronger and more conscious of his true self by his sufferings. 
Yet before this deliverance ia carried out, judgment must first 
be passed upon the three friends. This judgment can be brief. 
Against their better knowledge, they proceeded on the sup- 
position of Job's previous sin, relying upon this supposition 
they assailed Job and even cruelly treated him : therefore they, 
who previously desired to present intercession for Job, shall 
now on the contrary appeal to Job for his intercession on their 
behalf: wherewith Jahvd both gives to the friends the deserved 
humiliation and to Job the opportunity to take his revenge 
on them in the noblest manner. After that Job has thus by 
such forgiveness and intercession for the enemy given the first 
finest proof of his higher life, and thus appears before men 
and God as wholly pure and blameless, his deliverance im- 
mediately follows. But not this only, but also at the same 
time his exaltation. For whoever goes forth out of his suf- 
ferings as conqueror in such a way, can go forth from them 
only with higher gain, as having become twice as powerful 
and prosperous; as this is here described in detail, correspond- 
ing with the former description. And since thus, after tlie 
great, weighty truth and teaching of the piece has been clearly 
unfolded from all points of view, everything hastens to the 
necessary end, there appears here again as at the commence- 
ment a piece of simple narrative. 
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And it came to puss after Jahve had spoken these words 
to Job, that Jahvo spake to Eliphaz the Temaoite : "my anger 
is eokiodled against thee and agamat thy two ^iende, because 
ye have not spoken of me sincerely like my servant Jobl 

8 BO then taking to you seven bullocks and seven rams, go ye 
to my servant Job and present an offering for yourselves, 
and Job my servant shall pray for you ; only to him will I 
have respect, not to deal with you according to your folly, 
that ye spoke not of me sincerely hkc my servant Job." 

9 Then went Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathito, and did as Jahve had spoken to 

10 them; and Jahv^ had respect to Job. — But Jahve restored Job 
whilst ho prayed for his friends; and Jahve added to all the 

1 1 possessions of Job twofold. And there came to him all hie 
brethren and all his sisters with all his former acquaintances, 
and ate with him bread in his house, and condoled with him 
and comforted him over all the evil which Jahve had brought 



Vv. T— 10. EliphKz appears, with propriety, aJtagether as the represenUtive 
of the other frieads ; since he had tirst spoken aguinst Job, bo must aliio be 
the first tu humble himaelF, Sincerely, namely as regards tho chief point upan 
which everything hero depands : whether Job is innocent or not on account of 
hu> calamities; if they had not yielded to outward appearances and fear, if tbey 
bad made pure eincerity to prevail, the; would have been obliged to say with 
Jab, that calamity comes from God in cases where there is no guilt, camp, cb, xiii. : 
and thus they committed a )i^33, ii, 10, /<ills, hy denying calmly and deliberately 
the divine truth, and this ought to be poniahed as intentional aic before Qod; 
yet Ho will have regard to Job's intercession, iu>t to execute on them foSy, ii-. 
the punishment which would answer to such folly, as T^ and many worda for 
sin denote also the puuishment which is connected with the sin. As to D* '^ 
see g 356— If r'-au in the phrase ver. 10 really signified eaptmity, as if Qod 
had turned this from Joh, the figure might bo chosen and appear tolerabt; 
appropriate after vii. IS, xW. 11, liii, 27, as overwhelming sufferings hold a 
man as in prison. However, the entire phrase has another meaning, which is 
here also more appropriate, according to tiio discuasioD in the Jahrbb. der Biii 
Wus. V. p. 217 ; and here it is only the restoration of Job's healtb which is 
primarily intended by it,' Yet before tho restoration and the twofold incroaw 



' If the elephantiasis has not aa yot been developed to its worat stage, ■ 
ecovery is at all events not impossible, see the work quoted ante p, SS), 
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upon him ; and each one gave him a heavy coin and a gold- 

12 ring. — But Jahve blessed Job's latter life more than his early 
life, and he received fourtoon thousand aheop, six thousand 
camels, a thousand yoke of oxen and a thousand she-asses. 

13 And he received a line of seven sons, and throe daughtors; 

14 and the name of the ono was called "Dove", of the second 

15 "Cassia", of the third "Pigment -box", as there were not found 
women so fair as Job's daughters in the whole land; and their 
father gave them an inheritance in their brethren's midst. — 

16 And Job livod after this a hundred aod forty years and saw his 

1 7 Bona and grandsons through four generations: then Job died 
old and satisfied with life. 

of Job's former prosperity, which can only gradually lake place Llirougli a, 
number of years, is further described, as begun ver, 10, the desuription, vcr. II, 
is inserted, how quickly and eagerly now all relatives and ucquaintauces, of 
whose absence Job had so paiofnlly complained above, lii. 13 — 19, once morti 
come (o him, honouring him by word and deed, according to ancient custom 
aJso appearing with gifts before the higher magnate whose favour they uow 
more zealously seek than before his calamities; comp. MabdbMr. II. cl. 1S16 sq., 
1297 aq. (vol. I. p. 358, 355); Bhagavata Rip. I. sii. 34, iv. 8. no-op, trans- 
lated above only approximately %7 the general term Iteai/y «t>ui, is chosen as 
an allusion tu the time of the patriarchs: the explanation belongs to Gen. iixiii, 
19. — V«r. la resumption of ver. 10, Though the number of the children cannot 
well, like that of the cattle (i. 3), he doubled, on the other hand, his domestic 
prosperity u the greater iu that his daughters are not merely the fairest, so 
that the -most beautiful names are accordingly given to them ^no'c- is probably 
tJie pure one^ washed, then the name of a species of dove), but also live in 
rarest harmony with his sons, so that their father, which seldom happened, 
assigned to them with the sons H special inheritance, in order that the brothers 
and sisters might never be separated as far aa it depended on their will, comp. 
Sam. livii. Bsq., cb. xxxvi., and the AnliqnitUi p. 179 (840).— Vv. 16, 17 



It is not until it is viewed from this end that the highest 
thought of the book can be fully taken in, and the last words of 
it are still highly significant in completing the whole work. It 
is now first that the enigma on earth is satisfactorily solved on 
all sides, aud a series of most important inferences and truths 
are presented on a backward glaucc at the whole from this 
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endiiig, If such a blameless hero as Job suffered though innocent, 
how shall not other weaker men suffer more than they expected 
from the human point of view? and if he in early antiquity, 
before the beginning of a clearer revelatiou, was delivered only 
after these dangerous conflicts, because he bad still to contend 
sorely with superstition and unbelief, ought not men of later 
times to avoid those rocks as they behold this example and 
the divine revelation which it contains, rocks on which a 
stronger hero than they almost suffered shipwreck ? May every 
one in his darkness and suffering carry of!' by a lasting victory 
Job's noble reward! That reward is now easier than it was 
then, since Job's perilous, yet finally successful, conflict has 
pointed out the way to it. For if evil was able to eflect so 
little against him even, upon whom it turned its whole force 
and resources, in spite of the great actual danger and the evil 
suspicion to which he was exposed, that God is able to rejoice, 
over His faithful servant at the end as at the beginning, why 
should it necessarily overcome and destroy the man who has 
hardly in any case so much to suffer at one time as Job, who 
beholds in Job's example the purer light already revealed, and 
has no need, if he will only be wise, to contend so sorely as 
That hero! These as well as other fruitful inferences follow 
naturally here at the end; and what was above said of the 
lot of the world generally, becomes of itself plain from the 
clear pattern of the single case of Job, 

The end therefore reverts to the beginning: the circle of 
ideas is completed. It cannot properly be said, that for the 
perfect closing of this circle of ideas the meeting of the de- 
ceived Satan and Jahv^ in a celestial scene »*ms/ follow ; since 
in such a scene really nothing could be represented which the 
intelligent reader does not infer of himself from a backward 
glance at the whole drama. On the contrary, as in the first 
main section the preparation is effected principally by the 
purely divine suggestion and predetermination on the celestial 
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stage, and as in the second main section the painful, weary 
entanglement of the question can be effected simply by a 
purely human contention, during the complete silence of the 
divine voice and apparent withdrawment of the celestial oper- 
ation, so in the third the solution and reconciliation must be 
brought about by the meeting of God and man upon the earth, 
without requiring a fresh celestial scene. 



One great advantage of a thorough ioterpretation of the 
book as a whotn is further, that those pieces which do Dot 
belong to the original work naturally separate themselves. 
And in reality this is the first distiuctive mark of the two 
pieces which have been inserted in the Book of Job, that they 
have no proper place and connection whatever Id the struc- 
ture of the constituent parts of the work, neither in the po- 
sition which they now occupy, nor in any other that is con- 
ceivable. We should sooner be compelled wholly to give up 
the attempt to discover an interpretation than to look upon 
these two pieces as genuine portions of the original poem. As 
regards the thought and plan of the poem, according to the 
idea of the early poet, they are not only completely super- 
fluous and of themselves naturally drop out of the poem, but 
they interfere in essential respects with its thought. And this 
argument from the inner meaning of the poem is supported by 
the more outward evidence of the language and style of these 
pieces. ITiough the language in the case of some words re- 
minds us of that of the Book of Job, inasmuch as undoubtedly 
such later poets had repeatedly read the work of the earlier 
master, and had made certain passages particularly quite their 
own, yei, on the other hand, the language is elsewhere very 
ditt'erent, full of words and phrases which are either new or 
foreign to the earlier work, and is already strongly tinged with 
Araniaisms; as is observed occasionally in passing in this 
volume, and might be easily shown at greater length. The style 
of the work has none of the elasticity, compression, combined 
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with transparency, of the earlier work. Il is, on the coDtrary, 
looser and weaker, more difficult aud more prolix, and after all 
doea not so fully express the thought in difficult passages: hence 
in spite of its prevailing amplitude, it is sometimes somewhat 
more obscure. But let it be remembered that these detrac- 
tions are all relative. The remaining peculiarities follow from 
the special designs of these later pieces; and the piece which 
now stands first of the two is so long and important that the 
later author of it must have had a significant reason for making 
this intei'polation. We prefer, however, to take the second 
piece first, because it appears, from many indications, to be 
of somewhat earlier date and by another author.^ 



FDESCBXPnON OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND OF THE 
CROCODILE. Ch. xl. 15— xli. 26. 

This piece, which forms one closely connected whole as re- 
gards matter, language, and style, has been assigned a placo 
which is quite contrary to the meaning of the original poem. 
For a description of the power of God in the creation ex- 
clusive of man has its place in the speech ch. xxxviii., xxxix., 
but not here, since in the second speech of Jahvfi's it is solely 
the human relation in the question of the divine righteousness 
which is treated of, so that it cannot be the inanimate and 
animal creation, or the power of God in general, which is 
further spoken of. Moreover, the object of the second speech 
of Jahv^'s is attained with xl. G— 14, its close marked and 
clear; it is manifestly intended to be shorter than the first 
speech, as here there is neither the appropriate, space for a 

• I h»vo further diatuaaed and defended tha true view of these piecen in 
the TKbmgcr Aeel Jahrhk. 1848, pp. 740 9C|. against the most recent acholars 
whu seek Hg>iu to ascribe both inlerpolalions, particularly that which U above 
firiiL explained, to the original poet, 

[The most recent olnborate attempt of independent criticism to vindicate the 
genainenesB of the Speechea of l<:iilin i^ Ibat of Lie. Carl Bndde, En bis work 
c HT SHeA da Bueftci Biob, Bonn, UTS. Tr J 
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lengthy exposition, nor are there any plans made tor supplying 
it. Neither is this piece connected internally by even the 
loosest and most slender thread with xl. 6 — 14; even outwardly 
every form of easy transition from the one piece to the other 
is wanting. Similarly, after the tremendous digression, which 
the piece would introduce at this point, we seek in vain for 
any such resumption of the discourse as we have xl. 1, 2, — 
Accordingly it might be supposed that the piece has simply 
been displaced, and ought properly to follow ch. xxxix. How- 
ever, when it is more closely examined, it appears plainly that 
the piece cannot by its very nature be by our ancient poet at 
all, so that its externally unsuitable position in the poem is at 
the same time evidence of its later authorship. The rapidity, 
delicacy, and lightness of touch which mark the earlier de- 
scriptions of animals, ch. xxxix., are in vain looked for here: 
the prolixity of these two lengthy pictures, which vainly en- 
deavour after precision and compression, is very different too 
even from pictures which are drawn upon the largest and most 
elaborate scale in ch. xxxix. Similarly, there is wanting here 
the sudden irony, the surprising elevation and boldness of the 
pictures ch. xxxviii., xxxix. Jahv6 is almost wholly lost sight 
of here; He is felt only from afar, suddenly sending the flash 
of His word and the majesty of His presence: for the passages 
xl. 15a, 19/*, xli. 2, 3, are as compared with the bright, per- 
vading fire of ch. xxxviii., xxxix., but very weak examples of 
the overwhelming thunder of a divine discourse. Thus the 
whole piece, when compared with those earlier models, bears 
upon its surface the plain marks of later imitation. We find 
here also, when we come to details, a language which is con- 
siderably different from that of the earlier poem; and certain 
words and formations which this piece has in common with 
the earlier work (bs m^ xl. 30, vi. 27; ynia -=3 xxviii. 8, xE 
26; psiij xi. 15, comp. piiE- xli. 15, 16; isbnri xli. 9, xxxviii. 
30; iDiE as part. pass. xv. 22, comp. lio? xli. 25, § 149 jj) can- 
not be regarded as proof of the contrary, since the fact of a 



imitation of the earlier piece would sufficiently [>xplain a good 
deal of this nature. 

It might accordingly at first sight appear as if this piece 
had been inserted by the same later poet who likewise intro- 
duced Elihu's speeches not at the most appropriate place, as 
they would at all events have fitted into the ptiera after ch. xxviii. 
better than after ch. xxxi. There are in fact some things in 
both pieces which they have in common distioguishing them from 
the earlier poem, as the form of the long interrogative sen- 
tence without the interrogative part. ~q, xl. 25, xxxvii. 18 {for 
the passage ii. 9 is from popular language). However, other 
things are different both as regards the details of language and 
the general style, which is here far colder, calmer, and more 
uniform than in Elihu's speeches. Moreover, a division into 
strophes, which canuot be discovered in those speeches (see 
below), is here discernible: namely, the whole piece falls into 
four long strophes of ten verses each ', with a brief close. And 
if we are to judge from the general impressiou which the two 
pieces make upou us as regards their age, we should regard 
this piece describing the animal world as the earlier, which was 
probably added in the 7th qv the beginning of the Q^ century.* 

We thus learn historically from these two pieces simply 
that the earlier work soon found those who admired, imitated, 
and enlarged it. Each of these two augmenters placed his ad- 
dition to the work simply and without much art at the first place 
that seemed appropriate, without seeking to veU the inter- 



■ There 1b probablj ■ special proof of tbe somewhat earii 
liiece in the fact that it deacriboa xi. 2b m. (A.V. xli. 



' Only tha ieaiad and tbe third would have eleven verses, vhich \a prob- 
ably of no great importance when the regnUrily of the pieca in other reapecta 

er date of Uiis 

impouible tu bs captured, wliitsC Heradattu, ii. 70, comp. Ezclc. nil. i, uiii. 3, 
observed jiial llie contrary ia Egypt.— Further, comp, regardiug tliaae two animata 
Ibn-Ratula !□ tbe /omt... Atiat 1843, 1. p. !8S vl., Kuppell'a Ikitai in Niiiiat 
(1833), p- 50—66, Williinsou'B Mama-t and CWrtomi i/ the AneiaU EyxpHant, 

US p lie >q. 
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polationa by a number of smaller changes in other parts of 
the book. As the hippopotamus and crocodile are here very 
accurately described, and ch. xxxiii^xxxvii. so much is said of 
dethroned kings, we may moat naturally suppose that both 
authors had been personally in Egypt, and the later of them 
was a descendant of the Judeans who fled with Jeremiah into 
Egypt, and who did not write until after the Persian rule had 
extended over Egypt, towards the end of the 6'*" century. 



xl. 15 Behold now Behemoth, which I created as well ae thej 

which eateth grass like oxen; 
behold now hia streagth in his loins, 

his force in the sinews of his body, 
he boweth hie tail as if it were n cedar, . 

the thewB of his loins are woveu together, 
his bones arc brazen tubes, 

hia limb-bones like a bar of iron; 
he is the first of God's works, 

yet his Maker blunteth his sword: 
20 for fruit the mountains present to him, 

the beasts of the lield all play there, 
under the lotus-trees he lieth down, 

in the covert of reed and feu, 
the lotuaea form bis shady bower, 

the willows of the brook surround him. 
Though the river cometh with force, he trembleth 

is careless, when the Jorclau roUeth into his moi 
Before his eyes he is captured, 

with lines hia nose is pierced. 

1. il. 16 — U. BelUmoth appoars to bs the Hebrew rorin oP the Egjr^ 
DKiae Tor tbe liippopotamus, nn uppikrenlly very dangerdus and niWy aloK 
barmless, herbivorous aaiiual : after therefore hia Dotward Kppiiartuice, with Ilia 
abort tail, which is however as atilT aa a uedar-brancli, has been desoribeJ, 
TV. 16^18, the point is again referred tn, that his Creator has mode the sword, 
i.e., the devouring menth, of this most wonderfnl aiiimal harmless, irilh bil 
well-kDoiTti terribje tuslis, baa as it were so hlanted it (t)li, comp. witli 



fjaJii, 



i*A, 



' u^^. 



which all signify tbe weuJiouing and dimioiahing of so 



I 
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Draw est thou the Leviathan by a fish-hook, 

and with a cord squeezest down his tongue? 
puttest thou rushes into his nose, 

boreat his cheek through with a hook ? 
will he make much supplication to thee, 

or will he speak soft words to thee? 
will he make a covenant with thee, 

wilt thou take him for a servant forever? 
wilt thou play with him as with little birds, 

and bind him even for thy maidens? 
will partners trade about him, 

will he be divided among Canaanites? 
wilt thou fill with points his skin, 

with a. whirring harpoon his head ? 
put now on him thy hand, 

and — think not again of war! 



>t do an; harm, tv, 13—23; then further his pover of endurance in a 
stream (Jordan), ver. 23, and the ease with which he can be ciiptured, ver. 34. The 
words ver. 84 admit of no other meaning. II is true thai recenl travellers re- 
mark that tliis animal 19 very difUcult to take in the water; but as the words 
are intended rather to describe its capture by artifice upon land, we should 
have first to enquire whether it was not actually caught In this way in Egypt. 
S. il. 25— ili. 3G. Quite atherwiae the lAvjathajt, whicb ancient name in 
this passage, unlike its usage in the earlier poet iii. 8, must denote an actual 
noimaj, namely, the crocodile: man ma; not imagine that he can take, tame, 
or sell him like a fish, il. 25— 30^ (companions, partners ver. 30>, that is of 
a trading company, Canaatates for Phmnicians, merchants generally) : or if soma 
one will really catch him like a fish, he shall not repeat the attempt, as even 
the mere sight of the monster casts him down ; and how should man, who cannot 
even rouse this creature, lay iritli impunity a violating hand upon the Creator? xi. 
31— III. 3 {lij is infln., g 2B5 c, BSSc"; n-ipn hostllely, as Amos ii. 10).— 

1 With regard to the absence of the ~t! before ^oon, ver. 25, Ewald suggests 
in a note to g 324a of his »ramm., that it might be left out in order to make 
a paronomasia between this verb and the Egyptian name for tlie crocodile, 
(iiiiSft (Arab, L«-»j)i more evident Tr. 

* As Luke V, 7, tO likewise of fiabermeu ; comp. also Carp, Iracf. Orae. 
461 S sq. 

■ In the later editions of his Hebrew Qrammar, the author appears to treat, 
■'i; as imper. conaeii- g 347 J, coinp. Dillmann's Commentary in loco. Tr. 
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atli. 1 — Behold, hia hope is deceived! 

IB one Gven at the sight of him hurlod down? 
no daring one is there, that he ahould rouse him: 

and whit is he, who would plant himeelf before Men 
who surpriseth Me? then I will repay him: 

under the whole heaven is he Mine! 



Hie limba will I not pass over, 

the nature of his powers and manner of his atructni 
Who uncovereth the outside of his garment, 

his double jaw — who entereth? 
the door of his face who openeth? 

round about his teeth is terror ! 
Splendid are the tubes of the shields. 

shut faet with a vlose seal, 
one is joined to the other, 

not a breath coroeth between them, 
cleaving fast one to the other, 

taking hold of one another without separation! 
His neesings make a light shine, 

his eyes are like the eyelids of the dawn; 
from his mouth torches go forth, 

sparks of fire shoot forth; 
from hia nostrils proceedeth smoke 

as if it were a pot blown hot with rushes, 
hia breath maketh red live coals, 

nnd flame goeth forth from his mouth. 



Bui as yet Dotliiog liu been siiid regarding the spetiaJ ehiLrncterUlk'^ o 
creature, cliaructDristiea whicli tbe aiKnkGr cannot pass over in sileace, vei 
accordingly his front aspect is first described, his terrible jaws which no one 
likes to enunine, the marvel] ouiiy Qrm and thick scales which cover bis wbolt 
body up to the month like a garmeat, his saeezing throwing out Saines anil liu 
terrible breathing, bo that it can be sud that there is sublime power an bia 
neck while dismay dauceth before bim, vr. S — 14; then bis firm flesh in the 



' yn cannot stand simply as another form or in, nor the latter siguiiy an)' 
n of heauty, nor has beauty any place at all in this description ; the word 
i answers to the previous '^37 and may as related to yi vttmuTt deneU) 
' suiuewhHt more generally, tlie manner ur TilMieii. 
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TTpon bis neck dwolleth majesty, ^^M 




and before him danoeth dismBy. ^^H 


16 


The gaps of hie flesh cleave £rroly together, ^^^^^^^H 




it is molten upon him, not to be moved; ^^^^^^^H 




his heart is molten like ^^^^^^^H 


K 


molten like a nother milbtone: ^^^^^^H 


■ 


al his loftiness heroes are afraid, ^^^^^^^^H 


■ 


from wounds ^^^^^^^^| 


■ 


if any one getteth to him, no sword will Btaod, ^^^^^^^H 




iior spear, missile and coat of mail, ^^^^^^^H 


^^r 


ae straw, ^^^^^H 




metal as rotten ^^^^^^B 


20 


the son of the bow doth not make him flee, ^^^^^^H 


^^ 


into chafl' to him slingBtones are turned, ^^^^^^^H 


^^B 


as chaff clubs are considered — ^^^^^^^| 


■ 


and he laugheth at the whirring of the spear. ^^^^^^^| 


■ 


Beneath him are sharpest potsherds, "^^^B 


■ 


he spreadeth pointed threshiug-slcdges upon the mire. ^^^| 




He maketh the deep to boil like a pot, ^^H 


■ 


the sea he maketh like an ointment-pot: ^^^^^^H 


■ 


after him he eaueeth the path to shine, ^^^^^^^H 


V 


the deep is taken to be grey hair. ^^^^^^^H 


25 


Nothing upon the duet can rule him, ^^^H 




he which ia created not to fear: ^^| 


nUddls 


of his body, whilst an equally fiim heart, as of uast metal, ijihabita it, ^^M 


>t the 


couragB of which all heraea and weapons come tu shame, vT. 15~S1 ^^H 


(dannr 


1, Ter. n, is properly m loie onetelf, to lose one's senses ia sudden dis- ^^H 


m.y)i 


lastly, that he has uuderneath the most pointed, prickly skin, and lias ^^H 


on the 


ground like a pointed th rosh in g-s ledge (Isa. iiviil. !7), ver. SS, and ^^M 


tbaE when he is looked at us he swims away the »hu1o sea seems to be il- ^^M 


luminMed and agiui*d with bright loam, as if ho used the aea as a man asm ^B 


his oil 


itmeut'put, so that the sea appears to be colonred like grey huir (wliiia ^^H 


Iha Hediterrnneaa near PalBstine aud th« Nile liave Ubuail; a dark colour, ^^| 


comp. 


mare eanwn) TV. 93, 2i. Then follows the geneml i:onclu>ion, w. 26, ^^H 


26.--'- 


IW, ver, 16 refer, to a: ih«t JUtt, the tubes of the shields which one ^^H 


hath, 


r which have been, shut fast tcith a close aeal, ace, § 291 b. And as tha ^^^| 


1 


ore 1^'3{I<, ver, 12, can signify kM, the remai'ks which I have made on ^^H 



GTery high thiog he eeeth, 

he the kiag over all proud beaats! 



Ps. !yii. 10 in the JoArSS. der Bibl WUt. V, p. 173 can be compBrod with this 
illiUtrntiDU. 

Tbese two marrellDaa animalB bave often beon iaterprsted sjmbolioUly, uid 
Ibe strangest things bavo been imported ialti tlie description. As early as tbe 
Book uf Enocb, Li. 1^10, 21, SB, tbis allegorical iuterprotation commeiicsd, 
but uuly in the later piuce of tbat book, wbicb belongs realty to the Nosb-Boak ; 
uomp. Dilimuio's Iraaslation of the Book of Eaooh and his uummcatar]', and 
my remarks thereon ia my Aihaa^fuig Shcr das Bitch lleiwkJi. 



BLIHU'S SPEECHES. Cb. xxxii— xxxvii. 

The toiisideration of the real meaning of these speeches 
conducts to thu following view of their origin, A poet, some 
century or two ccoturies later than our author, observed in 
the book that niaoy questionable, dangerous, and offensivu 
thoughts had been uttered by Job with great force and without 
any hesitation, thoughts which when taken by themselves might 
seem really to border on blasphemy and to grievously offend 
every calm and sound mind. It is true that these misleading 
speeches of Job are completely refuted and retracted after 
ch, xxvii., partly by himself and partly by Jahv6's appearance, 
and the entire work, when viewed from its conclusion, leaves 
according to the intention of the ancient poet not the slightest 
doubt as regards the reprehensible mistake both of all unbelieving 
and all superstitious views of human suffering. Nevertheless un- 
doubtedly many a reader might consider a far more deliberate, 
obvious, and outspoken refutation of the mistaken utterances 
of Job was desirable or necessary, particularly in that later 
age when people were generally becoming more anxiously 
scrupulous with regard to utterances on divine things and also 
began to entertain dread and fear of merely apparently dangerous 
expressions. Starting from this feeling the later poet sought 
to supply what appeared to him to be wanting iu the wurk 
which in other respects was so highly admired by him; i 
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there is no reason to doubt that he thereby rendered the mar- 
vellous work of the great poet, which was perhaps almost too 
lofty for the cunimon mind, in the first instance more acces- 
sible and acceptable to his declining time. The means by 
which this end was to be attained could not be doubtful to 
him. He must introduce a fresh speaker, who, as a much wiser 
and closer thinker than Job and his friends, comes on the 
scene at the point where neither Job nor the friends know 
what can be further said, and who then charges the friends 
with their weakness and still more Job with all his errors and 
profane speeches: he makes the new speaker correct both the 
weakness of the former and the errors of the latter, and then 
at the same prepares as it were the way for Jahv6 who ap- 
pears immediately, and elaborately proves what Jahve deems it 
sufficient more briefly to complete. He must ascribe to this 
new speaker, as the true prolocutor and interpreter of Jahve, 
more than merely the highest human wisdom : he must also 
ascribe to him such an insurpaasable ability and such over- 
whelming confidence in oratory, that Job, although he is not 
hindered by external pressure from answering, and is at first called 
upon several times to do so (if he can), is unable to make 
any reply at all, and this speaker hastens undisturbed from 
one victorious speech to another, delaying scarcely a few se- 
conds before making a fresh commencement. The author could 
most easily introduce him as a young man, wholly unspoiled, 
who, although long indignant at the course the contention had 
taken and hardly able to coutaiu his inspiration, had yet from 
youthful difiidence kept in the background, but now at length 
is unable any longer to keep silence. 

Thus Ehhu begins in his first speech, ch. xxxii., xxxiii., 
after the needful introduction, the proof of the truth, that 
man may never deem himself pure and righteous before God ; 
in the second speech, ch. xxxiv,, he proceeds to expound the 
truth, that notwithstanding the daring, criminal doubts of man 
Crod is always righteous and cannot be conceived of as without 
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righteousness; and shows more briefly in his third speech, 
ch. jcxxv., the folly of the delusive notion, that the fear of God does 
not bring greater profit than the contrary of it. But when the 
false ideas of the speeches have been in this way censured, in 
a fourth speech, ch. xxxvi., xxxvii., the speaker finally presents 
the truth in its undisturbed purity in contrast with the error, 
in that, thinking almost exclusively of God, and proclaiming 
His praise both from history and nature, he calls upon Job to 
acknowledge God in a like manner. 

It is impossible not to see in this order of the thought a 
certain advance from what is close at hand and more obvious 
to that which is further removed, although in respect of the 
style of exposition and literary art, quite a different poet here 
presents himself. And it scarcely need be remarked, that the 
thoughts which are here expounded are in themselves pure 
and true; indeed, there are many things in this piece which 
have been more profoundly conceived and more strikingly pre- 
sented by the later poet than in the earlier book, inasmuch as 
he enjoyed the help which was rendered, precisely in these re- 
flections on divine things, by the more advanced time in which 
he lived: although here not a single wholly new thought oc- 
curs which cannot be found in the earlier book. The piece 
when taken alone on its own merits is beautiful and good: but 
every careful, critical attempt to regard it as included in the 
design of the earlier poet and as an integral portion of his 
work, fails in the process. It is of no use to try to find a 
way out of the difficulties— how it could be possible in har- 
mony with the earlier work to make a man refute Job, since 
really he can be taught and humbled by Jahv^ alone, — how 
this could be intended here precisely after ch. xxxi., where in 
reality it would be least of all in place and where Job cannot 
hold his peace with regard to such charges, because for the 
most part he does not deserve them in this form particularly 
at this place, — how it is that Elihu does not appear auywhere 
else in the book, since he surely could not be uomentioned at_ 
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least in xlii. 7—17. On close and strict reflection we come 
upon nothioB but insoluble difficulties ; in whicb then precisely 
a warning lies not to regard this piece as belonging tu the 
original work and not to require from it what it is not in- 
tended to be or to supply. The piece, when its external 
features only are looked at, really forma so little a part of 
the older work that it can be wholly removed from it without 
leaving any observable trace of its removal, still less of the 
least mutilation of the older book. Least of all do tJiose mo- 
dern readers understand either the remaining pieces of the 
present hook or this particular piece, who suppose that the 
poet intentionally made the departures from the style and 
language of the older book in the speeches of Elihu simply on 
account of the change of the person speaking. While we 
find in the speeches of Job, Jahv^, and the friends, notwith- 
standing certain well chosen and firmly adhered to differences, 
after all the mind of one and the same poet in clear features, 
it is here equally clear that the poet himself is in every re- 
spect so totally difl'erent that fresh proofs of this may be dis- 
covered on every new examination of the piece.' 

1. Ch. xxsii., xxxiii. 

Kxxii.l And these three men ceaBed to anawer Job, because he 

2 appeared to himself to be righteoue. Then was kindled the 

^k wiath of Elihu the eoa of fiarakhel, the Buzite of the kindred 

■ xxxii. 1 — S. The mmner id irhiclj Enbu's deaceot is parlkuUrly described, 
rer. B, differs from those of the frienda in [he earlier book. The aulhor took 
it wilhout doubt from geueitio^cHl tables of HDcient ramilieii, of whom, bow- 
ever, wo now know nothing further tbau that Buz was a small people nod 

' Huiy diffBrenESa prsaeDted by ihLi poet are more particnlail; referred la 
iiiDidentaUy in the interpretation of tbe teit below. Neither can a division of 
lbs long speeches into atrophes be disgovered, according to my ropoated qi- 
■kmlnations. And oven the tejt is here as regards single words leas pure in 
compariaon, because it was mmifeatlj less pure frorn the very beginning, cotnp. 
xuii. fi, utiU. 17, 84, uxv. 11, 15, xxxvi. IS, uivii. 16. 
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of Bam: against Job was his wrath kindled, because he re- 
gardiid himself us more rightoDus than Ood; and against his 
three fricuds was his nralh kindled, because they did not 
lind answer and yet considered Job guilty. But Elihu had 
already waited for Job with words, because they wore older 
than he in days: us now Elihu saw that there was no an>^ 
ewer in the mouth of the threo man, then his wrath ^ 
kindled; and 

Klihu the Bou of Barakhel the fiuzite answered i 

Young am I in days, and ye grey: 

therefore I hold back and feared 
to tell to you my knowledge; 
I thought, let days apeak, 

and many years reveal wisdom. 
But it is the spirit in man, 

the breath of the Almighty, which giveth them under 

not the older are wise, 

not the aged understand justice: 
therefore I say, hearken ye to me! 

I also will tell my knowledge! — 



SI ; Jer. ixr. 23. A family S6m, from fha 
13 ; yet this naina. whicli WBS easily inter- 
.3; 1 Cliro 



country east of PalestlDe, Gen. i 
land £iiz is othenrise UDkoown 

cbanijed with Aram, according to Eutli iv. 19; 1 Cliron. ii. SS sq. oomparfld 
vith Hstt. i. i; Luke iii. 33, occurs again, Geu. xxii. 21, a-t least as a con- 
siderable family of another and youuger branch of the Nahorilas. — The reaion 
of the ailEnce of the friends is somewhat briefly given, ver. 1, to the effect that 
thoy had nothing mora to say in reply because Job considered himself Bs in all 
respects Justified. According to ver. i he had lung had words ngainst Job in 
readiness, but bad waited to utter thetu from youthful modesty : but now lliii 
reason is no longer of force, inasmuch as the older opponents of Job have no 
more that they can say. 

1, iixii. 6 — xuLiii. 7 the long introduution to tbii> speech as tbe Grst. And 
first, luii. G — 10, an apology to all the former speakers that he the youngest 
now begins to speak: he has learnt that it is not really advanced years, but 
ultimately only the impulse of the divine spirit which gives underfltnnding and 
ability ; yet it docs not suit the connection that ho should at the end, ver. 10, 
call upon Job to hearkeu, so that instead of !^^^ we must read, oiler the 
liXX, ^'^'^, comp. ixilv. 3, 10. VI, which is lormed afresh, occ. § ISSL 
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Behold, I have waited for your words, 

I give ear unto your reasons, 

until yo would examino the epcoches, 
ftnd unto you I paid atteatiou: 

but behold, no one of you dooidcth right against Job, 
anBwereth his words; 
yc might easily aayr "we found wisdom; 

God may put him down, but not a man!" 
while he hath not prepared a word iigaiust me, 

and not like you will I answer him.— 
They are terrified, making no further answer, 

the speeches have departed from them : 
and should I wait, because they speak no more, 

bocauBO coming to a stop they do not answer further 
/ also answer my part, 

/ also teU my knowledge! 
for I am full of words, 

the spirit within mo hath straitened mo: 
my inward-part is like wine which hath no vent, 

like new skia-bottles it will burst; 
I will speak that I may breathe freely, 

open my lips and answer! 



froni ri^^ *^"^i ^°^' ^! IJter&lly to creep, So siiiib aacay abashed^ are uew wordit; 
neither is ^3K bai rouad in tliG genuiuo book of Job. — Bnl before tbe s|ieBeh 
parses tu Job, with whom it wiit then ramun, it turtia, Hud indeed for ttie Srst 
and iaat timo (with the eicepliuii pf the incidental additiou JUiiv. 4) to tbe 
three frieods; and it gtvea freer vent tu the indiguation, which bad been so 
long pent up, at their weakness, in a bold address to the three friends, w. 11 
— 14, inasmuch as he determiuBa to apeak, first, after be has vainly waited so 
long, that they might properly answer Job's speeches after they bad bOBU 
wisely examined, vv. 11, 12, and, sscotidty, that tbey may not suppobe that 
they have found wisdom \a what Job has s^d, and that God Only ran refulB 
him, vv. 13, 14 — But when he has turned from them and calmly considers the 
matter by himself, he is brought back to the same necessity, vy. 15—80: shall 
he, as the friends are totally silent, uii that account coulinue further to wait, 
iecautc they do not speak? jT-inim aec. § 343 c jitif. cms. and interrog.) how 
uareasonable! no, bo mast apeak fur the simple reason that his inward part 

^.iMlhcrn bottles fernieuts most strongly and otieu eveu barsts this iutegumeut 



But I may not ounaider any man, 

and a mortal will I not flatter: 
for I do not know how to flatter; 
|_ easily might otherwise my Creator put me i 
But hear, Job, my speeches, 

to all my words give ear: 
behold now, I have opened my mouth, 

my tongue Epeakcth already in my palate; 
the uprightness of my heart are my words, 

what my lips know they speak purely: 
the spirit of God hath made mo, 

the breath of the Almighty given me life; 
if thou canst, anetver me, 

prepare thyself against me! take thy standi 
behold, 1 am of thy measure as regards God, 

from clay am / also cut : 
behold, my terror shall not confound theo, 

and my burden shall not oppress thee! — 
Only thou apafcest, surely, in my hearing, 

and loud words I hear; 
"pure am I, without transgression, 

clean am I, and have no guilt; 
behold. He iindoth quarrels agiunat me, 

eonsidereth me for an enemy to Him, 



if it does not get vent in time (Matt. ii. 17), And tliis 
spirit, comp. ver, 8, xxxiii. 3, 1, brieSy reminda him at 1 
though he begins to take part in the dispute, he may i 
applauEie fram men, which, indeed, he is unnblo to do. 



rery impulse 

St, w. ai, sa, that 

}t seek faODaor and 
preciioly aa ii 



pelied by the spirit he knows too well that be U net lord of his body, and 
if he should purposely not spenk for the honour of God alone, his Creator wonld 
in a momonl cany Aim aTcaji, i.e., snatch him from life, demanding ad accoiinL 
inj, ver. 16, to come to a stop, as iiuivii. 14; the construction of "rs-i", var. 89, 
with the impert. instead of the infin. is more Arabic Ihau Hebrew, § 285 c— 



really intending 
I.Dli,,ly, iilll. 1, I 
of his own spiritual 
place of God) and yi 
able to defend himsBh 
in relation lo God onlj 



lo speak lo Job, he calls upon biE 

ce be intends to speak candidly in. the c 
tance aud mission (namely, that of speaking in the 
with hardness and compulsion, in case Job may be 
knowing well (hat he as a weak man confronts Job 
an equal, like to like, that he 
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setteth my feet in the stocks, 

'watchotli all my paths '■" 
behold, in this thou art not right, I answer thee: 

for Ood is greater than a man. 

ffhy hast thou contended against Him ? 

since He doth not reply to all His words; 
for oDce God epeaketh, 

a second time Ho looketh not back thereon. 
In a dream, a vision of the night, 

when deep sleep falleth upon men, 
in slumbers upon the bed: 
then He openeth the ear of men, 

and putteth a seal upon their correction, 
that He may withdraw man from the deed, 

and pride may remove far from the man, 
may keep back his soul from destruction, 

his life &om rushing upon the weapon: 

mothar-earth ('BS, see note an zix. 18), vv. 3—7 ; only Job bis uttered alooi] 
tbonglita Buch as too seriously violuite the m^esty of God, mid nliicli he must 
DOW reply lo, vv. 8-13, 

2. The chief aulfject of this speech, namely, tlie fefuUition of some of the 
ntleriiDces and tlionglits of Job ; to which the speecli passes luiii. 8. Prom 
Joh's speeches his opinioa that he was iaaoceiit, is specially mentioned, thai 
without cause God treated him as an enemy: ver. 10 i and ver. 11 are taken 
verbally from liii. 244, 27, but otherwise much is freely altered, as also it is 
only hero that the words C)n, nilfisn occur ; c|3lt burdtit also is intentionally 
substituted, ver. 7, for ^3 liii. 21, and pp, ver, 6, is new with this meaning, 
comp. the Aram. 7'^t; a pKce. The refutation, vv. 13 — 30, proceeds therefrom, 
that man acts foolishly whejj he opposes the diviuc deelarationa, which whan 
oDco they hare poae forth from God arc never altered, since, Qot like a man, 
who is responsible to others, Ila never reverts again to nlterancea which He has 
once made, so as perhaps to amend them {-'iv, ver. 14, as xxxv, 13), vv. 13, 14. 
Accordingly He does not withdraw the correction which He has inSicted upon 
inen, and man must regard suffering as a chastisement unalterably determined 
upon and audibly announecd by God ; but if the sufferer will be admonished 
and made better under his sufferings by the revelations {e.g., in dreams, var. 13 
eiaboroted after iv. 13, comp. Gen. u.), which come to him during and through 
them, he may then still be delivered in a glorious manner, since God designs 
by sach chastisement and revelation simply lo draw mnn from further destruc- 
tion. This line of thought is followed in a condensed maouer, vv. 16 — 18; but 
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he IB cbaBtened in pain upon his bed 

with the atil! vigorouB multitude of his limb^ 
20 and his deeire of life maketh him loath bread, 
his soul the deHired food ; 

—already bis flesh wasted away from comeliness. 

Bud tbe leanness of bis limbs scarcely eufTers them to 1 

and near to destraction is his soul, 

his life to the angels of death — : 
if there is then for him an angel, 
a mediator, one of the thousand 
to declare to man his uprightness, 
and He hath compassion on him and saith: 

"deliver him from going down into destruction! 
I have found a ransom:" 
■25 then his flesh becometh fresher than in boyhood, 

he returneth to the days of his youth, 

tlien the woiii3«ribl mpects of this deliverance are further particnlart; describt 
on the one hand, tbe worst and immediBte dastrnction nhicli in already j> 
sible, on tlie other, the rspid, surprising recovery effected by Ibo deliverance^ 
vv, 19—28; and all tliia ia ugain briefly anmoied up in conclusion, TV. 29, SO. 
Chief poinls therefore are ver. 16: lie openeth thdr ear, that tlioso who bars 
lone I'^'o hnrdeneil and deaf to the trntb receive once more open ears, oai 
seaUth (nPn with a again iisvii, 7) precisely thereby Uiir e/iosiisemmt, bo that 
ihey clearly perceive their snEfering is meant to improve ihem as correctian 
from God, comp. ver. 19, iiivi. 10; also to pass into Uie nasiiU for to roih 
into open, present morCa! peril, ver. 18, is expressed pecaliarly luvi. 12, eonip. 
ver. B*i, ver. 38 a. If ibo reading ver. 17 o is correct, we must interpret Ihe 
clanse, in order rhat man mag remose nbvq in tbe bad sense (like /acMw) 
cDiI dneii; bat hero it is the action of Ood which is intended to be described, 
as what follows likewise shows: therefore a better reading ii "i**™, or belter 
still "i;?!^, comp. ver, 30. As now the further debcriplJOD of tb!s cliaslisemenl. 
TV- 19 — S8, ia realty already connected with w. 16—18, the continuation i> 
made with ens coniei). nsim, 90 that this passage becomes at the same time 
the protasis tn vv. 36—28, § 367 a, after a second eondilional sentence has 
been parenthetically inserted, vv. S8, U. Accordingly as follows; if Ii« ii 
painrolly chastised, together with all his as yet fresh, yoathfol bones (ix. llaj 
ace to the Q'rt al*^) upon his hed of sickness, and already loathes ait f 
(now a parenthetical sentence to make the picture graphic, vv. !l, S8 : 
wastes away 'H^'i/roni u^ipearaTur, form, comeliness, losing al I appearance, t 
the E'thihh 'tV: and the Ufimieaa of hin !aala ^= his most wasted lioibs " 
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prayeth to God and He is favourable unto him, 

causeth his face to behold joy, 

giveth anew to the man his righteousness; 
he singeth before men and saith: 

^'I have sinned and made the straight crooked, 
yet the like was not rendered me. 
He redeemed me from passing into destruction, 

my life now enjoyeth the sight of the light/' — 
Behold, all this doeth God, 

twice, thrice with a man, 
30 to bring back his soul from destruction, 

that he may give light in the light of life. 
Attend, Job, hearken unto me! 

hold thy peace, and I will speak! 
if thou hast words, return me an answer, 

speak, for I desire to justify thee: 
if not, hearken thou unto me, 

hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wisdom! 



to he seen any more at all, have lost appearance and comeliness, so that he is 
already near to the slayers or angels of death; this definite distinction of angels 
of death and of life, occurs here fdl* the first time) : if then one of the many 

angels of life or mediators (V*^^^ in quite another sense than xvi. 20), whose 
work it is to show to man his uprightness^ the way of uprightness which he 
must walk in, is for him (which can only he after man really follows the me- 
diation which is offered to him ace. ver. 16) and God permits this mediator to 
redeem him (m^tft appears to he ace. "Trfc, ver. 28, a false orthography for 
irrMifi)^ accepting the intercession of the angel and. the prayer of repentance, 
ver. 26, as ransom of the lost man, then his sufferings have quickly fled, 
yer. 25, so that upon his prayer, being translated into circumstances of rejoicing 
and made again to share in the divine justification (•^p'^^ is not in this sense 
found in the earlier book), he can in the presence of all men loudly proclaim 
his marvellous deliverance, as Ps. xzxii. Ver. 28 to be read ace. to the K^thibh. — 
As if he already anticipated at the end that Job would be unable to make any 
reply, although he does not desire to hinder him, he requests at the close, 
vv. 31 — 33, at once silent attention to the following speech. 
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1 And Elihu aiiBwored and said : 

Hear, ye wise, my words, 

yc undcrstQndiug, give car unto me! 
since the ear trieth words, 

as the palate tasteth for eating; 
justice let ua choose for ourselves, 

acknowledge amongst us what is good!— 
5 But Joh saidi "I am right, 

yet God hath taken from me my right, 
notwithstanding my right I must lie, 

my wound is incurable — without guilt!" 
—Who (B a man like Job, 

that drinketh blasphemy like water, 
and walketh of one mind with evil doers, 

to go with men full of wickedness: 
since he even saith, "a man hath no profit 

if he delighteth to be with God!" 
10 Therefore, men of understanding, hearken unto me! 

far be from God a wickedness, 
from tho Almighty an injustice! 
for everyone's work Ho recompenseth to him, 

ami as everyone doeth. He sendeth upon him. — 

1. Vr. S — IS: ag&in a somewhat long mtroiluclion. It begins already v 
iucrenseJ confideni^^ l>y tbc appeal to all nise Dion tu tiear tbs wnrtls of tl 
man who is dalBrmmed in tbeir midst and with their help to seek what is 
Just and good, vv. S— 1, ver. S froni xij. II. He will now rcHite the ni 
af Job, timt God h unjust towards him, vv. d, 6 (ver. G b from xxvii. 2 ; vei- S 
7* as I. 7, ivi. n, tiotiiiithalaiuling, iii ipite of my riiiM I lie accordiog to Ood'i 
sentence, therefore I may not maiatain my right, and if I do so, I appear as 
guilty; "srr after vi. 4, ivi. 9, lii. 11, but 'Jnai; after Mic. i. 9), with regard » 
which notion, so daringly expressed, Blibu cannot help uttering at once bis 
horror, becanae according to it Job mast like acknowledged blaspbemera mun- 
tain that godlinesa is unprofitable, which could really be inferred from cb. xii.. 
iiiv., vv. 7—9 (vor. 7 h from ly. 16; r^sVl, ver. 8S, ace. @ 361 c), and with 
regard to which all wise tueo will agree witb Blihu when he niaiiitaiDS the 
exact opposite, vv. 10, 11. Eeally, if the one consideration ooly is kept in 
visw, that He is the one Ood wiio aiiperintends and governs everything, 
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Surely too! God doeth not wickedneaB, 

the Almighty porverteth not justice: 
who inapeeteth man upon the earth', 

aud who then observeth the whole world? 
Bhonld He give heed to Himself only, 

gather unto HimseLf His spirit and breath, 
then all flesh would die together, 

man would return to dust! 
80 if there is yet understanding, hear this, 

give ear to the sound of my words: 

Will also one that hateth right be able to control? 

or wilt thou eoademn the powerful- righteous One 
Him who saith to a king, "thou worthless one!" 

and "wicked" to the nobles, 



s the world i: 



t the cftU of outwurd force and compulsioD bnt fram 



9 frai 






theo it iippeftrs clearly enongh Ibat it is impossible He aliould be unjust, inm- 
macb as from Him slone all life, law, and preservatiou p^ot^eed■ Hence Elibn 
calls upon Job, if be supposes tbat be still possesses an; intBlHgence, lo further 
think out attentively this true proposition, vv. 12—16. The phrase ver. 13a 
becomes plain from the emclly similar passage mvi. 23, 23, wflo ttxammttli 
againtt him (man, ver. II, in order to punish him if necessary} tAe earth and 
everythiuK tbat is done by man upon it? some one else than God? ns*iM 
therefore here and ixxvii. IS ace. g IT3A; E310 as ver. 33, iv. 20, xxW. 12, 
hence the thought is continued immediately, ver. 14, with the same verb in this 
signification. 

2. Vv. 17 — 37. Il is intended therefore to prove here that God precisely 
as God, i.e., from Hia inmost natare, cannot be unjust: and the further proof 
of this proceeds from the fundaments Ibonght which had just been thrown out, 
iu order then gradually to revert more particularly to Job's case. From the 
idea of God as the highest, ultimate ruler, follows of iUelf, vv, 17—20, that 
He cannot be unjust, becanse government is everywhere and always founded 
upon equal justice and is dissolved by the contrary ; God is the righteous and 
mighty at the same time (^-as p--s a kind of compound epithet, ace. § 270iQ, 
inasmnch as He would not be able to exercise Che highest power without the 
highest justice, nor the latter without the former, us we always see that He is 
both at once ; He who without distinction of persons jmdges all men alike, in 
that He often quickly, as in one night, punishes the potentates of the earth also, 
so that they vanish not by an ordinary, visible, i.e., merely human, hand and 
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who payeth no conBideration to princes, 

acknowlodgath not the rich hefore the poor, 
because they are all the work of His handa: 
20 suddenly they ciie at midnight, 

they stagger in crowde and pass away; 

the strong man is removed — -not by a hand. — 
For His eyes are upon everyone's ways, 

and all his steps He seeth; 
there is no darkness and no gloom, 

that there evildoers might hide themselves: 
for He payeth not first heed to one, 

that a man should go to God for judgment: 
He breaketh in pieces the mighty without examinatioi 

and causeth others to stand in their stead! 
25 Wherefore Ho knoweth their deeds, 

and overturneth them at night, so that they are crushed, 
as wicked men He putteth them to scorn 

at the place where all see it, ^m 

— they who only therefore departed from Him ^^M 

and considered not any of His ways, ^^M 

in order to bring the complaint of the weak before Him, 

that He might hear the complaint of the BuffererB: 

power, bat b; the inTiaible opBration of Cho highest righteonaiiGfls (comp. with 
ver. aO e Zeoh. iv. 6, Dan. ii. 3i) ; ver. 18 ^OMr should he read.— If it ia uked 
liow tbis can be, tbe ansirer follows, vv. SI— 30, that Da thus judges became 
averytbing is seen by Him, Tv. BI, 82, becanse Hb baa no need first lo observe 
whether the guilty person comes lo judgment or not — to whom again but lo 
Himself? (just an Job, in fact, always appealed Co God), but with Him Ihe 
eiamintttion and the judgmflEt are one and the saina, it heing unnecessary in 
Bis case that a long and doubtful question and inquiry iihouM be first put trith 
regnid lu the guilt or innocence of a suspected person as is the case with hu- 
man judges, TV. 82, 23; moreover, for the reason preeiselj that he knows every- 
thing, He also knows what is specially decisive — the deeds of tbe potentates— 
and punishes them ijuii^ly (at night, as ver. ZOaj and publicly before the eyes 
of all, just as if they were common criminaU who are eiecated under public 
scorn, VT. S5, 26 (I^nr insUad of Ihem, as if they were such, comp. ver. IS), 
these infatuated polentates, wbo, w}ien their fate is looked at from the point of 
view of this their end, seem to have departed from God and to have fallen 
into unrighteousness simply in order to bring tbe complaint of those wbo are 
unjustly tormented tbe more certainly before God's throne, vv. 27, 28: He 
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then He keepeth quiet — and who will condemn Him? 

hideth His face — and who will behold Him? 
both from a nation and a man, 
that profane mon may not reign, 

nor snares of the people. — 
For one saith to God even: 

"I Buffer what I do not tranBgresa; 
what I see not teach Thou me that; 

if I did iniquity, I will not do it again!" 
according to thy mind shall He recompense, that thou 



that thi)u ehooBest and not /? 
— Tet what thou knowest speak ! 
understanding men will say to me, 

the wise man that hearkeneth unto me: 
35 "Job Bpeaketh not with understanding, 

and his words have no wisdom." — 
that Job might be tried to the utmost, 
on account of the answers amongst bad men, 

then indeed, taketh rest, It., giving no mora help (Ps. Iiiiiii, 2, Zech. i. 12, IS) 
and tnrning His face away, coming with pDnishmsnt both upon a nBtion and 
npou sU persons of the earth — but wiio will condemn Him on that account, or 
who will hinder Himf — since He really is angry only \o order to overthrow 
iiyarions potentatee who mislead the people, therefore precisely for the sake 
of jnsdce! vv. 29, 30. — And when the matl«r is looked at negatively from the 
other aide, it ia equally certun, that man as a creature may not speak to Qod 
as his equal, charging Him with injustice and demanding defiantly an account 
from Him (ver. 32 a nin» "rsbs is the olyect of the verb "iifi : that which ia 
bende what I see ttach Th&tt fn^, ■>'?', what T do not see, what ii unseen by 
me, comp. § 333i, a similar constraction to that of vcr. 31 i), or promising 
amendment t/ he should have done wrong, as if that were doubtful! whence 
would follow realty, that Qod would be compelled according to the man's own 
notion to treat him as he demanded in folly rejecting (Gtod Bimself!) or de- 
airing! vv. 31—336; and here, as he discusses this supreme infatuattoa, Elihu 
is so profouudly moved by divine inspiration that hs even uses / instead of 
Ood, ver. 3i!i, as if God Uimself spoke, aud being unable to speak calmly 
further on tbis point be hastens to conclude, since Job's folly is now perfectly 
clear to all and natbing further can be desired than that God Himself should 
try him most thoroughly ! w, 33<;— 37. In tliis passage a late word ii 
-!a»o, ver. 25, aa generally i=» in the sense of to do. Eoc. ii. 1, Dan. iii. I ; 
•M, ver. 30, which can only be the eipression of a strong desire, §§ 101 r, 
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that he addeth to his guilt further evil, 
acteth scornfully in our midst, 

and multiplieth his worde against Ood. 

origin to an iLvolnDtary rscallection of the laoguagc of the earlier prophets, 
wfl mny also suppose that he here inserts boma words of an ancient prophet 
wliich were nt Ilint time well known. 



I And Elihu answered and said : 

Haet thou considered that as right 

when thou thoughteet, "I am more right than God'S 
when thou sayeat even, "what then doth it profit thee^ 

"what then do I gain more than if I sinned?" 
/ will reply to thee with words, 

and to thy friends as well as thee! 
5 Look unto the heavene, hehold, 

survey the skies, too high for thee! 
if thou sinnest^ — what wilt thou do against Him? 

if thy transgressions ore many, — what doest thou to J 
Him? 
if thou art righteous, — what givest thou to Him? 

and what will He receive from thy hand? 
for men Hke thee is thy wickedness, 

for mortals thy righteousness ! — 

In this case, almost withoat any introduction, as if already quite sure of his 
position against Job, he begins forthwitb to quote the words wbioL haye now 
to be refuted, vv, 2 — 1; n-Lat has to be refuted is the idea tbat man gaint 
nothing by godliness, an idea which easily follons from complaining of tin- 
righteonsnesa (ver. 2 b) and wa^ also previously mentioned, iixiv. 9, as arismg 
therefrom : the proposition might be deriTed from ch. ixi., xxiv. (yet contrary 
to Job's meaning) ; and hecanse this speech is intended nnly to refute this error, 
which had already been mentioued but not refuted in the previona one, iiiiv. 9, 
this its brief, abrupt opening is explained, since it is meant to liave the ap- 
pearance of a BUpplamcnt to the previous speech. Ver. 3 a is an indirect quota- 
tion of another's speech, as lix. 28 i.— The refutation is: least of all can the 
idea of profit be applied to divine things, because man can neither injure 
the infinitely exalted One by sin nor profit Him by righteonsness, on the eou- 
trary, simply irjures or profits himself and his feUow men, w. 5—8 [being verj 
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On accoant of a muIMtude of wrong there ie complaint, 

a man erieth out on account of the yiolenoe of man^ : 
and yet never thinketh, "where is God my Maker, 

who giveth songs of gladceaa in the night, 
who raaketh us more instructed than the Leasts of the earth, 

and wiser than the birds of heaven!" 
there they complain — and Ho answereth not — 

because of the pride of evil mea : 
only vanity God heareth not, 

and the Almighty regardeth it not. — 
Well then, how sayest thou: "Thou regardest it not; 

the contention is before Thee — but Thou waitest for it!" 
therefore, because His wrath hath not yet punished, 

He knoweth not of the foolishness quite well! 
But Job — vanity his mouth spreadeth abroad, 

without knowledge he heapefh up words. 



similaii to xiii. 3, 3, H): if therefore mui, as often happens, cries tn vkin for 
deliverance fioni violence, it comes therefrom that he wildl; complains unid 
coutinusl sin and the ignoring of the trutli of Him, who reall}' etemaUy (eien 
in the darkest night, ver. 10, xxiiv. 26) delivers snrprisingly, ivho has appoiuted 
man from the creation to Itnow Himself w. 9—13 (as to B-piBJ, ver, 8, see 
g 119a; P'^ in the Hiph. ace. to later nsage, Jon. iii. 7). How much Isas ii 
Iheroforo gain and delirerance possible, if Job charges Ood directly with the 
injustice of not heing willing to regard the case which be has laid before Him, uf 
waiting for it as if it had not yet been laid before Him (since God, surely, 
knows everytbiiig, long since therefore that wbich Job supposes He does not 
regard) ; whence would then follow that God docs not at all regard it seriously, 
simply beeanse He has hilherio not punished such folly! (hut Job will soon aee 
the contrary!). The bnffii: of the 3fd person in T-JeV, ver. H, is a too rapid 
variation from the direct qnotation with the 2iid person, and ought probably to 
be corrected into 7—, or better still ^l^^w^'l, comp. Ps. uivii, 7, should be 
rend, as Vsvi !□ this sense does not occur elsewhere. I'K, ver. IS, is used 
unexpectedly alone and before the verb, and is probably on that account 1o be 
taken so that together with the perf. it eipresses our not yet, literally it is not 
that He hath examined, as otherwise the simple negative would have sufdcad to 
express this idea. With WB comp. (u*i and ^j/ e . 'f m *, unless V^t, iranigreiium 
sboald be read with the LSX ; k'si is the apodosis, § 346 a. 
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4. Ch. xxxvi., xxxvii. 
1 And Eliha said further: 

Wait for me a little, that I may tGoch. theo: 

for I have yet to speak of God; 
I will lift my knowledge far hence', 

and to my Maker ascribe vhat is due, 
For truly, my words are not lies, 

a man of perfect knowledge is with thee, 

5 Behold, God is mighty— but without contempt, 

mighty in power of understanding : 

He permitteth not the wicked to live, 

hut the right of the sufferers He granteth, 
He withdraweth not from the righteoua His eyes, 
and the kings worthy of the throne, 

them He causeth to reign ever eialted. 

1. luvi. a — i. Riting at lut to the Highest Himself in bis thougbt uid 
speaking with great amptltnde in tbe praise of God, Elibu seeks b; that meani 
also to remind Job at the nama time of bin errors, as be here announces vritb 
greatest confidence in his own knowledge, y n-iai^, ver. 4, eao only be nnder- 

S. xxxvi. 6 — 35. Tbe immediate aspect of God which is Co be celebrated, 
as might be expected from the chief matter of Elihu's speeches, is that which 
refers purely to human affairs, accordingly His righteousness, vv. 6 — IB, with 
whicb is then conuected tbe appropriate admnnitiou and application to Job, 
TV. 10 — 25. The highest righteousness, which ace. cb. xxxiv, is associated with 
equally great power and wisdom, is inexorable towards sinners as such, but for 
all men who seek alter it, although outwardly very despicable, already sunk in 
the deepest misery, it becomes the ever merciful, provident grace and redemp- 
tion, ver. 5a answers to ver. 6i and ver. J a; and both aspects of the divine 
righteousness are exhibited in tbe case of all men without distinction, including 
the potentates of the earth : tht Icitiys for the tJironi, i.e., who deserve tbe ibrone, 
them He causetb to reign perpetually*, that they viag rtde txaltedly, ver. li, r, 

' In his Grammar, g SIB 6, Ewald renders pin^^V von teckcm her, bot here 
fertihm. Tr. 

a According to the construction of 3ti; with ~? Ps. ii. G, one migbt also 
consider as possible the meaning and loUh toigi tipon the throne Be cshmA 
them (tbe cigbteous) to reu/n. Bat (his woiQd be contrary to the accents, or 
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But if they aro bound in fetters 

taten captive in the bands of affliction; 
and He maketh known to them their doing 

and their Biae, how they were defiant, 
and openeth thus their ear to correction, 

eaith that they must turn from evil: 
if they hear and Bubmit themselves, 

then they end their daye in prosperity, 
and their years in pleasure; 
if they hear not, thea they rush upon the weapons, 

and die without knowledge, 
who with reprobate heart put aside wrath, 

complain no more that He biadeth them ; 
though in youth their soul die, 

their life in the midst of the unchaste, 
yet He delivereth the aftticted in his affliction, 

and openeth in distress their ear. — 



yet tha afBicted, and, preciaely by Iheir affiiction, warind as by a diviae voico 
which U (hen heard (vv. 9, 10 from iixiii. 15—19), will if thsy only anhinil 
themsfllveB to correction {■'3» in a, new meaning, from Pa. il, II) by following 
that Toicfl, yet be gloriously delivered (D"ti-»3 see § 173 6), bnt id the reverse 
cue muit if they continue in their infatuation (iv. SO) perish, by their destruc- 
tion itaelf laying aside tbeir foolish defiance aa well as their senseless complaint 
agaiDst Qod : although such an one may be bent on dying even in his strong 
youth under the greatest aulferings of the divine correction just tika debilitated 
unabasle man iP'^'J^ are xnilcip(MiTa, purgamenla, offscourings; ~^ amotigit, as 
one of their number, xiiiv. 36 4), he can nevcrlheloss yet as a humble sufferer 
be warned and saved, vv. 14, 15; the two sentences therefore form at the same 
time antitheses, ace, § 357 i, and the similarity of the words xiiiii. 16, SO ia 
also in favour of this interprctatien. — The application, vv. 16 — 25, proceeds upon 
the supposition that Job baa been led astray to folly by too great prosperity 
and superabandance of outward posaeasions (which the three friends also thought, 
and generally Elihu ia not much superior to them), as now the plain pnnish- 
menls showed : And (r\H-i somewhat mora ampliatic than ~i, but peculiar to 



rklher to the entire structure of tiie claasas, as the atroDg emphasis on Vli^ 
cannot then be explained; it would also be contrary to Elihu'a way of 
thinking, and moreover something far too exalted and uneipected in this cod- 
nection ; besides, a tbougbl likes this stands in quite another connection and is 
intelligible 1 Sam. ii. S, and quoted theuce Ps. ciiii. T, 8. It is rather the words 
zii. 13 which art present to Ghhu's mind in vv. 7 — 13. 



And thee also hath led astray more than biting need 

the wide place, in which is no straitneeB, 
the quietnesa of thy table, full of fat: 
and with the judgment of the wicked thou art full, 

judgment and sentence follow each other. 
Yea yiolenoe may not lead thee astray through abundonol 

let not the large ransom turn thee aside! 
shall thy wealth set itself in array — without distress, 

with all the means of force ? 
20 be not eager for the night, 

that nations may vanish upon the spot ! 
take heed, turn not to vanity: 

for to this thou inclinest rather than to affliction. 

these speeches) thcrt hath misled thai more than Iht mouth of need, devouring 
need, a ireadth in vikich there is no itrailneia, i.e., an ualimited btesdtb (311'' 
BppBara as ueut. with the fem., of the verb, which is cara, see g 17*3) M 
well as the quietncM, or Che undisturhed ei^ojmenC of Chi/ mimptuoas table; and 
now thou art /iiR of judgment or the pDnishmonts of s, sinner, which evea sdc- 
ceed each other in a long series, vv. 16, IT. Yea, may this not still farther 
contioUB to he the case I vv. 18—21 : riches (ntan would he used as uix. e in- 
stead of nuen fat, and the feoi. would be construed as nauL with the mast of 
the verb, which occurs in late writers ; but it is probably better to read onn 
•rrong) that they do not lead Usee astray (-[t as Proy. v. 6, § S37*) Ihrovgh abm- 
dance I (pEV as ix. 22, corresponding to the following a"' ; the signification (o 
icom of God, pi:° iiiiv. 36, 37, does nut readily adapt itself to this coanectioa) 
and let not tie largeness of Ike ransom, i.e., the great wealth of.outward power, 
wherewith at other times a man can geoaraily purchase immunity from outward 
evils, mislead thet ! comp. Ps. xlii. ; how iufataated would that be! shall thy 
weaWi (^Jfo the abstract noun of V'B luiiv. 19, another word not found in the 
earlier book] prepare itse^ with all other means of war with which defence is 
mada against humau enemies, iciihovt distressj with no external distress at hand, 
since the enemy that troubles thee is God against whom a man cannot arm 
himself, comp, ver. 16 a; surely. Job does not desire to provoke a great cala- 
mity, by not taking waruing from a less serious one; ya?ii not qfler the night, 
that the dark night of general calamity may come upon the earth (hit. lOi), 
thai whole nations May perish (lit, nVl, tolli, taken up, vaoish, parish) under 
themselaei, i.e., where they stand, on the spot, since whole nations often suffer 
from the infatuated blindness of a great man, iiiiv. 29 c. '^13, ver. 21, does 
not occur elsewhere with -V in the sense of to choose, if it is read we should 
then have to understand it thus ; thither (to vanity) thou (umeaC rather than to 
siffermg, ver. 16; bat probably "Jia ^ T^i, as "Isa." xlviii. 10, is better, , 
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Behold, God worketh loftily in His power, 

who is like Him ruler? 
who hath ever eiamined for Him His way, 

and who hath said, "Thou didst iniquity?" 
remember thou to exalt His doing, 

which men have often aung: 
all mortals admire it, 

men, aa they behold it from afar! 

Behold, God is more glorioua— than we know, 

the number of His years — it is unsearchable: 
thus He draweth up dropa of water, 

which purify rain as His vapour, 
with which the akiea flow down 

and distil over many people: 
atill more, how can one understand the aaile of wi 

eraahing thunders of His tent. 



tiiat reaian (that thou shontdst n 
althongh we Bhaold then expect ". 

tba infinite greatness of God ("^m, ver. 23, Lord, relstsd to £jX. "''■| '» quite 
Aramaic, 8i;vdOTT]( in LXX correctly), which can so little be charged with an 
act of injustice, that, on the contrary, when only heheld and apprehended 
from a distauee, it is universally celebrated and admired by every thnnghtful 

3. xiiTi. ae— ziivii. SI. The praise of Ood inth reference to nature, 
uivi. 2G — luyii. 13, and the admonition likewbe attached to it, ixxvii. 11 — 2i, 
are still longer: the poet has here present to bis mind evidently much that haa 
heen said in the speeches of Jabv£, ch. iixviii. and xxxii., although bis imi- 
tation falls far hehiniJ il3 model. After the general introduction, ver. 26, tlie 
speech starts with the rain, elands, and Ihundorstarms, vv. 27^33, lingers then 
particularly by the thunder, uxvii. 1 — 5, which to the mind of the ancients was 
the most divine of nalnre's phenomena (comp. P». nil.), and reverts at last to 
the clonda iiivii. G— 13, having referred to some other phenomena of the in- 
animate ivorld. According to vv. ST, SS even the creation of the ordinary rain 
is wonderful, in that drops of water, drawn up from the dirty earth, hriog forth 
the pnre rain, which serves at tho same time as vapour, or a vaponr-like cloud- 
covering, of God: but it is still more wonderful (DK cm is varied by '= CIS, 
§ 3541-) when in a tempest the clouds spread themselves like the broad sail of 
a great ship, in the inysterioas centre of which crashes a deep voice, whilst He 
—jeiU Himself primarily in light, which sometimes omits its Hashes, bnt Chen 
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30 if He spreadeth Hia light around Him, 

and thereupon oovereth the foundationa of the t 
for by them He judgeth the natioae, 

giveth food alao in great abundance: 
both hands He covereth with light 

and sendeth it forth against the adversary; 
Him His thunder-ea!l announoeth, 
xxxvii. the cattle even that He is approaching, 
1 Tea truly at this my heart ia alarmed 

and leapeth up &om its place: 
hear hear attentively the commotion of His voice, 

and the rumbling coming from His mouth; 
forth under the whole heavens Ho sendeth it, 

Hia light unto the wings of the earth : 
after it roareth the voice. 

He thundereth with the proud voice: 

and should not find them, when Hia voice reaoundethj 
5 God thundereth with Hia voice marvelloualy, 

who doeth great thinge, more than we know! 

further in the darkest wstcr-cloads whicb seem to be drawn from the founda- 
lions of the ses, w. 29, 30 (p ver. 30 = if, comp. §§ 103 g, 355 b, is not the 
same as the 1" before !>» Ood, vv. 5, 22, 26, which begins a new description 
of Bis wonders) ; yet He must be in posseasioD of this power in order that He 
tzia; dispense life and nourishment no leas than judgment and punishment, when 
He (lings forth His light (lightning), vv. 31, 32, comp. iiivii. 12, 13 (J-HO 
appears to be ei^uivalent to ^vovtIc;, adverianvs) ; even the cattle annonnee 
like the thunder the approach of Him who in His tempest mabeth the earth 
tremble, e-a., the peacock, as the poets of India often describe, ver. 33.' Bat 
it is particularly the thunder, with its strange, mysterious sound (nvi. He), 
which eicites most intensely astonishment and agitation, luvii. 1 — 6, as like 
the light (lightning) it passes in a moment under the whole heaven to the 
ends of the earth, and resounds after the approaching God just as it had sounded 
before Him ace. iiivi. 33 : should not He, whose voice thus makes itself heard 
everywhere with terror, reach and tind men, even if Ihey flee from Him from 
fear of punishment? s^^ Is as in Syriac to puriut, iTiatitigare correctly in Vulg., 

' The PN ver. 336 is more loosely inserted, tke caOle indeed (tell of Him) 
that He . . .; the puet uses this particle ofteu, and the constrnctioD of it is in liii 
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Thus to the snow He eaith: fall on the earth! 

and to the heavy rain, 

to the heavy rains of His eplendour; 
the hand of all people He sealeth, 

for a sign to all men of His creation, 
and wild beasts go into coverts, 

and rest in their dens; 
from the secret chamber cometh a storm, 

and from the severe winds cold, 
from the breath of God ice is given, 

the breadth of the water is straitened; 
with wet also He loadeth the clouds, 

scattereth the cload-mass of his lightning: 
which tnrQeth then round about, 

— guided by Him as men do 

whatsoever He oommandeth them — 
over the wide land and earth, 
either for correction, if it is for the land, 

or for merey He cattseth them to come. — 
Give ear unto these things. Job, 

stand still, consider God's wonders! 



a new Aram, word, as is also tl'^V to lei go, send forth, comp. li-*'. The com- 
meocemeDt of vbt. 6 like that of luvi. ST, specification aft^r tha saiQC general 
propoailion. The eiamples, vv. 6—13, are Uken from the rainy and snow 
neasoD of each fear: iiuow and haaTiest rain vcr. 6 (nhere ><;)ri stands in an 
unusual manner for fall!), in consequence of which hoth the labour of man is 
stopped, ao that the haud which is at other times so active in the field now 
remains as it were :>but up at home, as for a sign to men that the; are only 
created beings, subject to a higher will, and also the wild animals seek their 
dens, vv, 6 — S ; Ihen connected therewith stormy northwinds, blowing from 
hidden celestial chambers, cold, ice as if blown there by Ood's cold wind 
(uiviii. S2, Pa. ciiiv. 7), vv, 9, 10 ; lastly the broad clond of hia light, laden 
with met ["^), through which His lightning flashes, which long guided by Him, 
according lo the requirements of the divine conduct of humsD affairs, turns 
hither and tbither over the earth, in order at last to empty itself either de- 
structively for eoirecUon {if that is for iti laad, must fall upon the land be- 
longing lo the cloud), or rmitfully for mercy, vv. 11 — 13; camp, also Jahrhb. 
da Bibl. Witi. IV, p, eS sq— The application to Job, vv. U— 21, refers iro- 
nically to the impossibility of contending witli Uim who is thus incomparably 
jiowerful in the croation, vv. 11 — 20, in order then to conclndo the more etQ- 
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15 understacdest thou how Ood giyeth to them commands 

and maketh the light of His clouda t« ehine? 
understandest thou the sails of the wide cloudfl, 

the wondrous works of the perfectly wise One? 
thou, whose garments are warmed 

when He quieteth the earth from the south: 
dost thou with Him arch the skies, 

which are firm as a molten mirror? 
tell us what we shall say uuto Him! 

we oaauot make preparation — from darkness! 
20 will it he narrated to Him that I speak? 

did anyone ever say, that he will be destroyed? 
Accordingly, men never yet saw the light, 

as it shineth in the clouds, 

and the wind passing over hath purified them; 
from the north cometh gold, 

yet an awful splendour covereth God, 

[ilisticalty with the proof of the neceasity ol msti'ii submission lu Him, vv. SI — SI. 
Does Job really understand and can he at his pleasure (like God) manage 
either those terrible si|^a of the dark heavens (described at greater length 
above, uivi. 27— mvii, 12), vv. 15, 16 CI^EO i, evidently nothing more thaoj 
a variation of "D~<EU, iixvi. 39), or the exactly contrary wondem of the psr-.B 
fectly bright, sammer heavens (ver. 18 afler Geu. i. 6)?— the ereatara who con-^ 
tributes nothing more to the summer than that he painfally feels the beat oa 
suun as not lie, but God makes the earth quite stiH and estm from the south 
by a sultry wind! vv. 17, IS. At all events Elibu with bis friends does not 
arrogate to himself anything of this kind, he will not prepare himself for > 
struggle with Him — in the consciousness of his own weakness, darkness and 
defeetive understanding compared with the pure liglit (ver. 22 6), or Job woold 
have Srst to tell him what he must say! no, if a man complain against God, 
he speaks to the wind, his words never reaching the desired place, ver. 20 a, 
as it is then foolish to lament that one is destroyed by God, ver. 80S. Ac- 
cordiDgly (~r;i r, xxiv. 15), though all distant, splendid precious things of 
the earth can be beheld, ver. 22a, comp. ixviii. 10, yet still less than the 
radiant sunlight, even when it has by the purifying winds become quite cloud- 
less and is quite clearly to be seen in its bright skies, is man able to discern 
with the eye of sense Him whom the most awful splendour (K"": placed before 
its substantive ace. § 293 c) covers, who is equally powerful and righteous 
(cii. luivj ; accordingly, as also tbe esperjeuce of history teaches. He cannot 
be rejected and condemned by men, bnt must be feared ; and all who in imaginary 
wisdom speak proudly against Him, are not even regarded by Him and tliM 
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Him the Almighty we find not, 

Him who is of exalted power 

and who peryerteth not justice and all righteousness: 
therefore mortals fear Him, 

He overlooketh all the wise of understanding. 

thereby suffer the worst punishment of their folly. In connection with ver. 22 a 
it must be noted, that the ancients often derived the best gold from the north 
and had many traditions and legends about it, comp. in addition to the passages 
before cited Plin. Nat, Hist, vi. 11, xxxiii. 4, Heeren's Hist. Werke, part xi. 
p. 310, and on KuvSra'st seat in the North the Hindoo Legends, e,g. in Rhode, 
Hindus, lib. II. p. 293, further A. v. Humboldt in the ViertdjahraBckr^ 1838, 
part iv., and Sjogern in Audand for 1840, p. 33. Neither may it be forgotten 
that this poet has evidently in his mind ch. xxviii., both in the case of this de- 
tached sentence and generally in that of this conclusion vv. 21 — 24. 
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WIllIAMS AND NORGATE'S PUBlICATIOfiS. 



'Tbe title of this thnughtful litlU book describes its cactents very accurately. 
HavJQg DiMored his own religions belief "under Oennan masters," he gives as 
"Stndies" of the riews of tbe men who iafluBDCed him— Sebastian Franck, the 
liberal mystic of the ago of the RefurmatiOD, Lsssing, Herder, Ooethe, and Hein- 
ricb LiDK of Ziirich. These Studies were made, he tells us, "when the writer 
was in more than general sympath; with the thoughu and Btms of hia niaslen;" 
but he not aoly to some eiteat eiamines their doctricBa while it&ttDg tbem — 
he adds at the end an "Estimate of Results," "written from a position of greater 
independence." Both seclions of his plan are very well ejtecated; the small 
compass of the book is a proof both of the tborongbuess and familiarity of the 
author's knowledge of bis "masters," and of his skill in summarizing their 
teaching. And whether the "estimate" his readers or theirs may form of the 
masters' "results" — their contribotioD to the linal form of religious thought — be 
the same as Hr. Shith's own or not, it will probably he felt by most that he looks 
in the right direction for what is needed to supplement them, that he is right 
in recognising that the first test of the true religion is that it shall give a 
roiion ^etn to devotion. And he very properly argues that when men, whose 
religious system did noi give one, wore yet devout, the conclusion la net that 
their devotion was insincere or rested on self-daceil, bnt their system answered 
imperfectly to the conditions of the problem which they rightly recognised.' — 
The Academy. 

'£in interessantes, schones Buch. . . . Wir miissen bitten das belehrende Uiid 
auregende kleine Werk muglichst selbst zur Hand lu nehmen , indem wir uus 
mit Erlaubniss des Verfasbers Torbehalten, vielleicht nocb den gansen Artikel 
ilber Ooethe und den die Rcsultate xuaammenfassenden (Estimate of ReiuUt} in 
Ueberselzung zu ht'iageu'-^ProteataatUche Eirchetaeihmg. 

■Ein sehr geistvolles auf griindlicber Yorarbeit beruhendes Lebenshild nnieri 
Heinrich Lang.'— Pfarreh K. Fcebeb, Heiniicb Lang's successor at Zurich, in 
the Swiss paper .fie/brm. 

' Pre-emineutly readable. . . . The essays dealing with the religioas ideas of 
Herder and Goethe are truly enjoyahle. He places vividly before us the great 
thinker Herder, so little known in this country, even yet so insufUciently ap- 
preciated in his own. The Ooethe essay is interesting and valuable. . . . Hr. 
Smith has been ciceedingly happy in putting before his readers the profoundly 
religious spirit of one of the richest natures the human race has known in mo- 
dern times-' — AihemFum. 

'His book deserves a place on the book-shelves of tbe student of nineteenth 
century thoaght.' — British QuaHerly, 

' These scholarly Essays by the translator of Ewald may be profitably read 
ill conjunction wltli Hillebrand's "Lectures on German Thougbl." The papers 
on Lessing, also on Ooethe, are— -notwitbslanding the mass of criticism which 
has been devoted to these thinkers — not without a fresh and living interest of 
their own." Mofiichtstcr Ovardiaa. 



Theological Tkabslation Funt LrsaABr. 1 

Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By the late 



Dr. G. H. A. V 



^wald, trauslat«d by J, Frederick Smitt 



a perfect reflei of the thought i 
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mBster-critic We cud only wish tbat studenta will read slowlj and ponder di- 
ligentl}'. Hovever open to correction in detula, Ewald'n Prophets still stands 
unsBrpnaaed ns a picture of the prophetic literature from an historical point of 
view. Neilher orthodox nor ratio naliatin, Ewald goes liis own way, asking no 
one'a opinion, hut never failing to give a visid and suggestive view of each 
successive work in the light of its probable age' — The Academy. 

"Bwald is perhaps unrivalled among commentators in mastery over Hebrew, 

, , . The most acute and suggestive of commentators We do not know 

where elsewhere to find the character, for instance, of the prophet Jeremiah 
wrought out with such force and delicacy, such multitadinons touches showing 
genuine insight, as here." — lAterary Chvrchjixan. 

"Mr. J. Frederick Smith has eiecatod his not easy task very satis factarily. 
.... To produce a good version of any of them demands not only a thorongh 
knowledge of German, but much patience and considerable literary skill. And 
Mr. Smith has succeeded in producing a good version of 'The Prophets,' , .. . 
His version, while meant more especially for theologians can be confidently re- 
commended to any one sufficiently interested in Old Testament literature to study 

it with care and attention It bears j all the marks of Ewald's abundant 

learning, penetrating insight, and power of lucid and trenchant exposition," — 

"Ewald is still unapproachable in his own line. No critic ever cocobined minute 
insight into small grammatical niceties with the same broad and, in many cases, 
felicitous power of grasping and comprehending the spirit of the whole." — 
Literary World. 

"Every Biblical student will give a hearty welcome to these translations of 
the scholarly work of the distinguished German Professor, who has done so 
mncb for Biblical literature and history in oar time." — Christian World. 
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Menzies. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth. Sli. 
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Testament. Translated by Rev. J. Fred, Smith. 5 vols, 8vo, cloth. 
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Ewold (Professor H.) Commentftry on the Paalms. (Poetical Books 

of the Old Testament, Part J.) Translated by the Rev, E. Johnson, M,A. 
Z vols. Bvo, cloth. each lOi. 6d. 

.usrath. History of the New Testament Times. The time of 

Jesus. By Dr. A. Hausrath, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated, with the Author's sanction, from the Second German Edition, by the 
Revds. C. T. Poynting and P. QuBnzer. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21«. 

Keim's History of Jcsub of Nazara, considered in its connection with 

the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the German 
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cloth. each lOi. 6d. 
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Translated from the Dutch by A. n. Usy. S vols. Bvo, cloth. 31i, id. 
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Ffleiderei (0.) Fauliuism. An Essay towards the History of the 
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8vo, clotb. !Ii. 

Zeller (Dr. E.) The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, 

critically investigated. Preoertecl by Dp. Fr, Overbecfc's lotrodnction to tlie 
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Dare. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth. S]j. 

Protestant Commentary (A Short) on the New Testament, with Intro- 

dactiODS, From the Oerman of Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Lang, Pfleiderer, 
pipsiOB, and others. TrSDsUtad by tho Bav. F. H. Jonas, of Oldham. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 8to, cloth. (Vol. II In tho press). lOi. Bd. 

Ewald (Professor H.) Commentary on the Book of ■Tob. (Poetical 
Books of the Old Testament Part III.) Translated by the Bev. J. Frederick 
Smith. 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

In the Press : 

Pfleiderer (Professor 0.) The Philosophy of Religion. Translated 

by the Rev, Alexander Steivart of Dundee, in 3 Volumes. 

Subscriber til ihe Thenlogical Translation Fund Library receive all 
the abnoe Thirteen H^orks al the rate of Is. per volume. Prospectus, 
with Contents of the Series, post-free on application. 
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Davids (T. W. Rhys) The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illns- 

trated by some Points in the History of Indian Buddhism. Hibbert LecCnres, 

1881. Svo, cloth. lOi. 6d. 

Kenan (M. Ernest) On the Influence of the InstitutionB, Thought 
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Bibbcrt Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page) Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religioo, 
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8vo, cloth. lOi. id. 
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Seth (A,) The Development from Kant to Hegel, with Chapters 

on tho Philosophy of Religion. By Andrew Seth, Assistant to the Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. Svo, cloth. 6j. 

Sohurman (J. G.) Kaotian Ethice and the Ethics of Evolution, A 

Critical Study by J. Gould ScliurmaD, M.A., D.Sc, Professor of Logic and 

Uetaphysics in Acadia College, Nova Scotia. Svo, clotb. 5i. 

Uacan (K. W.) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay in Three 

Chapters, By Reginald W. Macan, Christ Church, Oiford. 8vo, cloth. 6j. 

Wicksteed (P.) The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Holland, treated 

with special reference to the Pasitiaa and Prospects of the Modern School 
of Theology. By the Rev. P. H. Wickateed, M.A. 8to. li. 
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